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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Industrialists’ Fuel Outlook. 


Tue coal stoppage of last year has much to answer for. 
Among other things it caused a serious hiatus in the con- 
tinuity of the district conferences of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ 
These have now been revived, and the first of this year’s 
series was held last Wednesday at Smethwick, the Mayor 
of which borough (Mr. Councillor Frank Jones), the Chair- 
man of the Gas Committee (Alderman C. W. Pinkney), 
and the Gas Engineer and Manager (Mr. E. Hardiker) 
received the visitors with fine heartiness and hospitality. 
\lderman J. H. Lloyd, the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Gas Committee, went over to join his colleagues of Smeth- 
wick in the welcome. ‘There is an appropriateness in start- 
ing the year’s conferences in an area which is so much 
identified with Murdoch and the foundations of the gas in- 
dustry, and, moreover, is one of the great industrial centres 
of the country. At the opening of the conference, there 
was much said as to the “* of the gas industry, 
and this view, with operations in unity, has been brought 
about largely by our central organizations, which are the 
product of the years which have been most critical for the 
mdustry, and yet during which it has made such extra- 
ordinary headway. Due also to the central organizations 
bringing the administrations of gas undertakings to 
participate in the general work of the industry a new out- 
look has been created, which is of particular value in these 
limes when municipal authorities are owners of both the 
gas and electricity supplies, and when so many of the 
councillors who are unassociated with the under- 
taking are infatuated by electricity, and yet are incapable, 
through lack of fundamental knowledge, of judging of 
the relative applicability of the two commodities to 
different purposes. The members of gas committees have 
work to perform not only of an administrative character, 
but in disseminating among their colleagues information 
Which will enable them to see matters in the right per- 
Tete. and to form decisions with a due sense of suit- 
ability. 


oneness ”’ 


gas 


After all, in the main it is the public, through experi- 
ence, who confirm or reject the decisions of even municipal 
councillors; and we are glad to see how emphatic were 
the Smethwick and the Birmingham municipal representa- 
‘ves at this conference in urging that the two factors 
ipon which gas managements have to concentrate to-day 
are price and service. The sooner this is universally recog- 
nized in the industry, the better. No gas administrators 
Should be able to realize this more than those who are 
operatis in industrial areas, and are seeking to de- 


velop their day business among manufacturers. Birming- 


ham anc 


: Smethwick realized it long ago. They found, as 
others 


; ive done, that the difficulties at the start of get- 
ling maufacturers to turn from their old fuel ways appear 
almost nsuperable; and that the application of proper 
methods to development, which include specialist service, 
h reward to both the manufacturers and the gas 
undertaking. At this conference, Dr. -‘C. M. Walter read 
wet. ighly appropriate to the time and the area. At 

“aid tront of the reasons advanced by the Govern- 
ment for their scheme of electricity generation concentra- 


brings , 


tion was that the better provision of a convenient form 
of power for industry is an essential. What the Govern- 
ment did not recognize (and the gas industry can compen- 
sate for the omission) is that of greater moment than 
power is provision for industry of heat convenient in 
form and price; and, on adoption, it supplies an excel- 
lent load for gas undertakings. Dr. Walter’s paper shows 
how success can be achieved in this direction; and the 
success of applied methods is shown by the fact that fif- 
teen years ago the industrial gas load (exclu:ling gas for 
motive power) in Birmingham was only equal to about 
5 p.ct. of the total sales, while in 1925-26 it was equal to 
1974 p.ct. In the last nine months of 1926, the period 
of the coal strike, it was equal to 20’or p.ct. What these 
percentages mean in total figures is that in 1gio-1t the 
industrial load amounted to 389,511,000 c.ft., with total 
sales at 7,693,899, 300 c.ft.; while in 1925-26 the indus- 
trial consumption was 2,643,998,600 c.ft., with total sales 
at 13,389,831,100 c.ft. These, are remarkable figures. 
They testify the soundness of the service policy which the 
Gas Committee adopted when establishing a special indus- 
trial section and laboratory, which, with the staff, is at 
the service of all manufacturers in the area of supply. 
These district conferences of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ are valu- 
able not only to the area in which they are held, but to 
the gas industry generally, if the information submitted 
at them is closely studied. A careful reading of Dr. 
Walter's contribution is recommended, for it not only 
indicates what is essential for developing the  indus- 
trial load, but it supplies excellent exemplification of the 
value of the actual development to manufacturers and 
gas undertakings. There never was a time (making allow - 
ance for the higher cost standards of to-day compared 
with pre-war time, and the temporary inflictions of the 
coal stoppage) when the gas industry could offer to in- 
dustry heat on such good terms—due not only to the 
broader consideration of the incidence of the costs of sup- 
plying a long-hour, large, and constant consumer as com- 
pared with a large number of small ones of equal aggre- 
gate consuming power as the one, but owing to the in- 
creased thermal efficiency of the gas process, as instanced 
by Dr. Walter’s reference to the continuous vertical retort 
system, with waste-heat recovery, being carried on with 
a thermal efficiency of 85 p.ct. But one thing the paper 
especially impresses is the necessity for work to create 
among manufacturers a new outlook on the fuel question. 
It is only in recent years that some manufacturers have 
realized that the cost of fuel is not per se the test of 
ultimate economy in work. The collateral economies 
through efficiency in application of one form of. fuel and 
the relative uneconomies produced by another have to be 
taken into account—the former have to be deducted from 
the cost of the fuel; the latter added to it. We have to 
try to get all manufacturers to survey the question com- 
prehensively, and not in the old limited sense, which only 
results in false deductions. and conclusions. The over-all 
works’ efficiency and production results according to the 
form of fuel used are what should be taken into calcula- 
tion, and nothing less. These are matters which are dealt 
with by Dr. Walter; and he does not leave himself ex- 
posed to the charge of postulation, but proves correctness 
by citing the experiences in actual day-by-day operation. 
He also shows that this industrial work is not something 
in which the process must be moulded to the furnace; the 
furnace must be brought into a suitable and pliable con- 
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dition to give to the process the maximum efficiency. He 
pays a compliment to the manufacturers of industrial gas 
furnaces for the work they have done in promoting thermal 
and working efficiency.. But the end in this respect is not 
yet; and there is constant research for further improve- 
ment. This, combined with the increasing efficiency in 
gas production and the broader policy which is being 
applied to the gas business, Constitutes a strong backing 


to the cultivation of a few outlook among manufacturers’ 


in respeet of fuel, which will enable them to examine the 
question not on bare fuel cost, but on the basis of the 
economies which gas fuel is capable of yielding, in com- 
parison with the known performances of coal. 


Assisted Electric Wiring and the Maintenance 
of Gas Appliances. 


The first is 


that, in dealing with it in our issue for March 9 (p. 578), 


WE return to this subject for two reasons. 


the illustration we used, from the paper by Mr. W. F, J. 
Pinkney, of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Electric Supply 
Company, may have created some misconception regarding 
the measure of activity of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Gateshead Gas Company in meeting competition by as- 
sisted wiring; and the second is that the information to 
hand shows that the adoption of the policy of assisted 
wiring is spreading to many places, and may become a 
universal policy in the electric supply industry. It is the 
business of the gas industry not only to note this develop- 
ment, but to act in response. Maintenance of gas appli- 
ances is the way. 

Regarding the first point, let us say at once that were 
we asked for leading models of good service and active 
business methods in the gas industry, we should give the 
Newcastle Gas Company a forefront place for the quality, 
comprehensiveness, and intensity of their business pro- 
tection and developing methods, through which they have 
been highly successful in combating the keea rivalry of 
their electrical competitors. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Pinkney stated that in 1926 his Company added 
16,472 new consumers to their register; and of these 
10,071 were obtained under the assisted wiring scheme— 
2689 paying monthly rentals, and 7382 through prepay- 
ment meters. In considering these figures, it must be 
remembered that they apply to a considerable area—an 
area vastly exceeding that of the Gas Company. As a 
matter of fact, the Electric Supply Company and their 
associated companies cover practically the whole of 
Northumberland, Durham, and North Yorkshire—with 
certain exceptions, such as Sunderland, Darlington, &c. 
Mr. Pinkney in his paper stated that they supply a large 
number of towns and villages—large and small.  Ac- 
cording to information published a couple of years ago, 
this huge organization covers some 1400 square miles 
of territory; and the population in it is upwards of 2 mil- 
lions. Within a substantial part of the city of Newcastle, 
another Company—the Newcastle District Electric Light- 
ing Company—operate. Thus the figures quoted by Mr. 
Pinkney are not as they stand applicable to the area of 
the Newcastle Gas Company alone, being the aggregate 
from the whole of their immense area. If any reader of 
the ‘‘ JourNnAL ’’ thought otherwise, the information now 
given will correct the mistake. ° 

At the same time, the Gas Company do not by any 
means regard the competition as negligible; they have 
taken it very seriously, and treat it actively, with an eflici- 
ency and result which was so well reflected by certain 
statistics given by the Chairman (Mr. J. E. Cowen) in 
his address to the proprietors at their recent meeting (see 
** JouRNAL,’’ March 16, p. 677). During last year—the one 
to which Mr. Pinkney’s figures refer—the Gas Company 
supplied 10,000 new gas-fires, 6000 cookers, 3000 wash- 
boilers, and gooo lighting fittings. When house-to-house 
canvassing is adopted by electrical people with the view 
of attempting to withdraw custom from gas, it is neces- 
sary for the latter to apply counteractive measures. The 





Newcastle Company have a special staff of canvassers, 
well primed in matters affecting the competition between 
gas and electricity; and there is no question as to the 
They not only succeed in 


effectiveness of their work. 
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ensuring the retention of many consumers who have been 
induced to contemplate a change, but they bring in many 
additional orders for‘new appliances. We have beiore ys 
a sample monthly report on this work. In the one month 
the special staff made 4ooo calls; and many house olders 
(we have the exact figures at hand) who had und<r cop. 
sideration an electrical installation decided not to | :oceed 
with it, while many others were still wavering~ there 
being on balance a comparatively modest number of elec. 
trical ‘‘ prospects '’ compared: with the number bef > re the 
visits were paid. An equally important fact is that in these 
houses, and as a result of the visits of members of te Gas 
Company’s special staff, orders were, in the one inonth, 
secured for 30 gas-fires, 13 cookers, 3 wash-boilers, 436 
lighting fittings, and 451 burners. In the same ‘month, 
in the Gas Company’s whole area, gas lighting has been 
substituted for electric lighting in thirty cases, and five 
radiators and a cooker have been displaced by gas 

These data are an illustration of the value of personal 
contact by qualified men; and this is where maintenance 
comes in. Maintenance means satisfaction and new busi- 
ness. The Newcastle Gas Company have no fears of main- 
tenance involving them in greater liability. If it did, they 
would be perfectly willing to shoulder it. They realize 
fully that one of the best means of combating electricity 
is to ensure that the condition of a customer’s appli- 
ances is such that he can obtain from them the maximum 
possible service. A succinct account of the evolution of 
maintenance work by the Newcastle Gas Company was 
given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ (see Nov. 10 last, p. 370) by the 
Chairman of the Company at the time of the annual meet- 
ing of the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.;°’ and at the recent ‘‘ Inspection 
and Maintenance Conference,’’ Mr. Cowen, who presided, 
made it clear that he and his colleagues were out com- 
pletely for doing all those things which the new conditions 
require to safeguard the progress of gas. We wish that 
view prevailed throughout the industry to-day. We firmly 
believe that it will not be long before it does, other than 
in those places where content reigns through a sleepy in- 
difference, and where an ugly shock will some day give 
birth to the wish that things had not been allowed to 
drift. 


The Coke-Oven Gas Tributary. 
THE question of coke-oven gas for town supply received 
prominence in the address of Col. H. K. Stephenson at 
the annual meeting of the proprietors of the Sheffield Gas 
Company. It is to-day a highly important theme—not 
only from the economic standpoint, but from that of the 
continuity, in times of trouble in the coalfields, of the 
supply to purchasers in bulk. The position demands pro- 
tection for the latter, in order that there may be no draw- 
back to the realization of the ambition to contribute, by 
utilizing bye-product coking gas to the best advantage, to 
the conservation of coal. There is evidence that the ad- 
ministration of the Sheffield Gas Company believe it to 
be their duty, providing the terms of supply are satis- 
factory to them and their consumers, to take coke-oven 
gas to the fullest limits permitted by circumstances. The 
Board of Trade Returns show that the Company took in 
1925 1,849,299,000 c.ft. of coke-oven gas. To them there 
is now being delivered 5,500,000 c.ft. per day. That is 
a serious contribution to have cut-off suddenly, as was 
the case at the commencement of the coal stoppage; 
and on that account it was necessary for the Company to 
make provision for carbonizing 400 tons of coal per day 
more than would otherwise have been required. Neverthe- 
less, the Directors propose to enter into an agreement 
for a further supply of 3,500,000 c. ft. per day as from 
the autumn of 1928, which will make their total «ustom 
with the coke-ovens g million c.ft. per day. Using the 
400 tons which had to be carbonized in addition {0 nor- 
mal as the divisor of the delivery of the 5,500,000 c-.ft. 
per day, we have 13,750 c.ft. per ton; and adopting 
these figures as an approximate basis for calculation, the 
9,000,000 c.ft. daily purchase from coke-ovens wil! mean 
that 650 tons less coal per day will require to be ‘rans- 


ported to the Company’s works, handled, and car}onized 
there than would otherwise be the case. Without going 


deeper than that, it is plain that there is, from the point 


of view of the national fuel supply, an economic advantage 
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in such mutual business relationships between the coke- 
over: owners and town-gas distributors. 

Col. Stephenson asserts that the potentiality of coke- 
oven gas in regard to general town supply has not re- 
ceived the consideration it deserves; but there is confid- 
ence from what has already been done—in connection 
with not only gas, but other products—that the two great 
carbonizing industries will be drawn closer and closer to- 
gether in business relationships. The rate of progress, 
so far aS gas supply is concerned, will depend on two 
factors—one, price; the other, cqntinuity of supply in 
times of weak markets for metallurgica! coke, and of stop- 
pages in the mining industry. So far as price is concerned, 
Col. Stephenson says it would be far more profitable for 
coke-oven gas producers to sell their gas at 6d. per 
rooo c.ft. than to vse it themselves, as it is understood 
that it is not worth to them more than 3d. On the other 
hand, gas undertakings cannot afford to pay more for 
the gas than the net cost of manufacturing on their own 
works; and the price must be less than this, as other- 
wise there would be no reason or incentive for relieving 
coke-ovens of their production. But if the value of the 
gas to the coke-oven owners for their own use is only 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft., then there is a margin between that and the 
net cost of locally produced town gas within which to 
operate, and provide in the bargain a profit for both buyer 
and seller. This brings us to the other point, that some- 
thing must be done to ensure continuity of supply. There 
is the closing-down of ovens owing to the decline in the 
demand for metallurgical coke; but the coke-oven owners 
are looking for pastures new, and, by blending coals and 
suitably regulating the carbonizing process, they have 
discovered how their production can comply with require- 
ment in fields which the gas industry has hitherto regarded 
as its special province. If this sort of thing develops, 
and a change-over can be readily effected from coke for 
one purpose to coke for another, the decline in demand 
for metallurgical coke will not disturb gas output from 
many coke-oven plants. As to the complete stoppage of 
gas supplies when difficulties induce the miners to with- 
draw their labour, that is a more troublesome problem. 
Col. Stephenson (as did Mr. Ralph Halkett a few months 
ago) commends this as something worthy of the con- 
sideration of the National Fuel and Power Committee. 
It comes well within their purview, as they have been ap- 
pointed to consider, and advise upon; questions connected 
with the economic use of fuels and their conversion into 
various forms of energy, having regard to national and 
industrial requirements, and in the light of technical 
development. We can, however, at present see no way of 
effecting a solution other than legislating for the detach- 
ment of coking plants from coal winning, and otherwise en- 
suring that work at the ovens is not interrupted by trouble 
at the collieries. There is no identity between the work 
of coal raising and that of coal carbonization. Anyway, it 
is important that the uneconomy produced by having to 
provide stand-by plant on gas-works taking coke-oven gas 
should be done away with if there is to be full develop- 
ment of the utilization of that gas for town supply. 

The Company are to be congratulated on their mainten- 
ance of the supply of gas to the community throughout 
the stoppage, without the inflow of 5,500,000 c.ft. of gas 
from the coke-ovens. Situated as they are, they were in 
a fortunate position to stock heavily before the stoppage ; 
and as early as July they began to purchase outcrop coal, 
Which was mixed with the coal in stock, and thus assisted 
in making it spin out Th: Company must have had a 
unique experience with outcrop coal; for no less than 
116 different samples were tested by them, to ascertain 
their suitability for gas making. Of these, only eleven 
produced gas in a sufficient quantity for use; and only 
one or two samples gave any coke worthy of the name. 
Lat«r on, foreign coal was purchased, but that delivered 
to S\cfhield was found to be inferior in quality, and fabu- 
lous n price. These were some of the difficulties’ with 
whic) the Company were faced. Nevertheless, they did 
not increase the price of gas until September, and the 
total addition made at intervals was but 6d. As was 
poinicd out in our issue for March 2 (p. 542), the Com- 
Pany have given notice of material reductions which will 
have effect from the March readings. Another experi- 
ence is that during the coal stoppage of 1921, the demand 





. Standard of working is being maintained. 








for gas decreased in the Company’s area; but during that 
of 1926 increases soon began to take place, and in some 
weeks were as much as 25 p.ct. These and other points 
are interesting; but the outstanding one in respect of 
policy in relation to the co-ordination of fuel use and coal 
economy is that referring to coke-oven gas supply. 








Gas Legislation. ° 

It is known that some time ago the National Gas Council * 
appointed a Committee to discuss with the Board of Trade the 
question of the proposed new gas legislation. In addition, 
they have deputed to a separate Committee the duty of ex- 
ploring the position as affecting non-statutory gas companies 
and small undertakings. 


Electricity on the Therm Basis. 

Some time ago, when comparison of gas and electricity 
prices was rife, we mildly suggested that, in order to obtain 
uniformity of the basis of contrast of the two, it would be 
a good thing if electricity were sold per therm. Seeing that 
it requires about 29 units of electricity to equal one therm, 
the electricity industry did not jump at the idea—in fact, it-was 
unkindly passed by in silence. In the ‘“* Hastings and St. 
Leonards Observer ”’ for March 12, we see that Mr. G. H. 
Ormerod, of St. Leonards-on-Sea, has made a similiar sugges- 
tion. He fears that there is some foundation for the complaint 
of unwholesome competition of, the rate-supported electricity 
undertaking with the Gas Company ; and he thinks this mignt 
be to some extent mitigated if electricity undertakings, when 
marketing heat, were compelled, as are gas undertakings 
under the Gas Regulation Act, to quote their rate per therm. 
He suggests that a short Biil to accomplish this would surely 
receive the almost unanimous support of Parliament, as it is 
‘* in the direction of a rational system of weights and mea- 
Whether or not Mr. Ormerod is correct in his supposi- 
tion that there would be almost unanimous support by Parlia- 
ment, certain it is that the electricity industry, backed by the 
Electricity Commissioners, would resist to the utmost of its 
power the passing of any such measure, which would show 
what a thin amount of potential heat energy is given by elec- 
tricity for a given price. .The gas industry would, of course, 
raise no objection to its competitor coming on to the therm 
basis. 


sures.”’ 


Coal Stoppage and Belgian Gas Supply. 

Another sidelight on the coal crisis of last year comes to us 
from the pen of M. Eg. Adry, of the Antwerp Station. of the 
“ 1.C.G.A.”" Writing in the Official Yearbook of the Antwerp 
Chamber of Commerce, he points out that coal stocks at one 
juncture were so depleted as to give rise to grave anxiety 
among all the manufacturers of the town, not least to the gas 
undertakings. Indeed, the Authorities had to consider the 
possibility of rationing both the public and the private sup- 
plies of gas; but wise direction and management of the unders 
taking averted the crisis, and the consumers as a whole were 
completely unaware of the predicament. M. Adry’s article is 
reviewed at some length in later columns, 


Coal Imports during February. 

The quantity of coal imported during February was 338,236 
tons, with a declared value, c.i.f., of £925,038. This repre- 
sented the continued working-off of contracts for- foreign coal 
entered into during the coal stoppage. 


Regaining Markets. 

In a message from Germany, it is stated that the volume 
of British coal imports into Northern Germany is smaller than 
before the coal strike; but strong efforts are being made to 
regain the old position. This is being done by lower prices. 
One class of British household coal, which was fetching 23s. 
per ton before the stoppage, is now being sold at 2os. 


Coal Output. 
The returns as to coal output continue to show that a good 
During the week 
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ended Feb. 26, the production was 5,371,400 tons; the number 
of wage earners being 1,012,700. These figures compare with 
5,305,900 tons, and 1,010,500 workers, in the week ended 
Feb. 19. During the week ended March 5, the quantity of coal 


raised was 5,318,600 tons; and the number of workpeople was 
1,015,000—the production being equal to 5°24 tons per worker. 


Mr. Cook in the Corner. 

The ‘* Red ”’ Secretary of the Miners’ Federation finds that 
Moscow is not Berlin or London.+ There has been a meeting of 
«the Committee of the International Miners’ Federation in 
Berlin; and two subjects have been under discussion arising 
from the coal stoppage. There has been a movement from the 
side of the British Miners’ Federation for evicting Mr. Frank 
Hodges from his position as Secretary to the International 
Miners’ Federation; the excuse being that he has been elected 
a member of the Central Electricity Board. Before his election 
to that position, Mr. Cook made it perfectly clear that Mr. 
Hodges’ attitude during the coal stoppage had given him great 
offence, and that he should do his utmost to get him removed 
from the position of Secretary to the International Federation. 
The matter has been referred by the latter to a Committee of 
three members—the President of the German Miners’ Union, 
the President of the Belgian Union, and Mr. A. J. Richardson, 
the Treasurer of the British Miners’ Federation. It is clear 


that the miners’ representatives of other countries are not pre- 
pared to sacrifice Mr. Hodges, at the behest of Mr. Cook ani 
his associates, without thorough investigation. The second 
matter in which Mr. Cook was concerned, and which coul:: not 
have been palatable to him, was a joint statement sh.irply 
protesting against, and rebuking him for, his attacks on the 
Miners’ International during his Moscow visit. The leadeis of 
the Continental Unions have requested the British Federation 
to use their influence to prevent a repetition of such attacks, 
and to define their official attitude with regard to them before 
the next Committee meeting. This Mr. Herbert Smith pro- 
mised should be done; and he very lamely added that, if the 
allegations about Mr. Cook’s speeches in Moscow were irue, 
he had no hesitation in declaring that they had better not have 
been made, for, if the leaders of the movement were discredited, 
the movement itself would also be discredited. Mr. Cook can- 
not feel very comfortable in the face of the views of his col- 
leagues regarding his conduct. 

Tide of Employment. 

The latest returns of the number of persons on the registers 
of the employment exchanges in Great Britain show that on 
March 17 there were 1,144,100. The reduction during the week 
Was 25,383; but the total figure is 50,018 more than in the 
corresponding week of last year. 


ip 
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‘¢B.E.S.A.”’ 


In connection with two papers on illuminating engineering 
and street electric lighting read at the Institution of Electri- 
cal Engineers’ meeting in London on Thursday, March 3, there 
were distributed copies of a draft specification for street light- 
ing which has been prepared by a Committee of the Britis. 
Engineering Standards Association. This, of course, reiates 
to both gas and electric lighting, and no reference is made in 
the specification to either form of luminant. Mr. C. C. Pater- 
son, the Chairman of the Committee, introduced the specifica- 
tion, and we give below his remarks, together with some others 
on the general question. 

Mr. Paterson said the street lighting problem was an urgent one. 
The draft specification had taken two years to prepare. It was put 
forward with some confidence and with entire unanimity, and in 
the hope of its receiving constructive criticisms and suggestions. It 
was specially desired that the preface to the specification should be 
read before judgment was passed upon it. Those who would say 
that the specification did not go far enough should bear in mind that 
at present there was no classification and no criterion at all for the 
guidance of those responsible for the ordering or for the supply of 
street lighting installations. Furthermore, there were at present no 
generally recognized technical conditions for acceptance of mainten- 
ance tests for street lighting installations, Neither was there much 
in the way of generally accepted good practice to guide them. In 
saying this, he was not overlooking certain authorities who for many 
years had required their lighting contractors to maintain, under 
penalty, a certain standard of illumination in the streets which they 
contracted to light. Therefore, it was felt that the right course was 
to lay down a broad classification in terms of illumination, framed 
in such a way that it would not hinder future developments of the 
art. Everyone agreed that illumination was probably the dominating 
factor in good street lighting. It was also agreed that diversity of 
illumination and glare also played important parts. Knowledge of 
these factors, however, was not yet precise enough for them to be 
incorporated in mandatory clauses of a specification. There was, 
however, a basis for defining glare, due to Bordoni; and the Com- 
mittee considered this ought to be made available in a tentative way 
to those concerning themselves with street lighting. With the help 
of Mr. J. M. Waldram, this glare proposal had been elaborated and 
reduced to the form of a definite criterion applicable to street lighting 
installations, and it formed one of the appendixes to the draft specifi- 
cation. Its application was not mandatory; but suppliers of, and 
tenderers for, installations under the specification were required to 
work out and state this glare figure in each case, for the guidance 
of the purchaser. ‘The Committee had deliberately discarded any 
attempt to classify streets according to traffic or other similar grad- 
ings. In Table 1. they gave seven classes of streets graded accord- 
ing to the minimum illumination which they purported to have. 
Having done this, the Committee considered it was the duty of the 
local authority to decide what class of street under the specification 
Was suited to the local requirements. Later on, traffic authorities 
might think it desirable to attempt some standardization on this 
point; but in the absence of any strong demand for it, the Com- 
mittee felt it would be a mistake to make even an attempt at this 
tage. The actual mandatory clauses of the specification were simple, 
and few in number. Clause 8 defined the illumination for each 
** B.E.S.A.”" class of installation, and clause 1o safeguarded the 
public in the matter of the maintenance and the running of instal- 
lations at a reasonable state of efficiency. The remainder of the 


DRAFT STREET LIGHTING SPECIFICATION. 


specification consisted mainly of clauses necessary for making practi 
cal the intentions of the above two clauses. ‘The only exception 
was clause 12, which was in the nature of a safeguard against 
* grossly ’’ glaring installations. ‘This clause prescribed the mini- 
mum mounting height for each class of street, requiring, naturally, 
that for the nigher candle-power units greater mounting heighis 
should be used. Clause 13 required that posts should not be further 
apart than a distance equal to twelve times their height; and this 
mainly concerned the lowest categories of lighting installations, and 
particularly those which bordered on what the preface referred to as 
** beacon ’’ lighting. ‘The specification contemplated two values for 
defining an installation—first, that for which it was designed and 
to which it must comply when first accepted, when everything was 
clean and properly adjusted; and, secondly, that below which it 
must not be allowed to tall by the maintenance authority when reason- 
abie allowance was made for solid surfaces, variations in burners and 
lamps, and fluctuating gas pressure or electrical voltage. The second 
condition is permitted, as a minimum, to be one-half the first. Thus, 
a class D street, with o°2 foot-candle when tested under ideal con- 
ditions, must not fall below ov1 foot-candle under ordinary mainten- 
ance conditions. The practical operation of these clauses demanded 
carefully drawn-up conditions under which tests should be made of 
installations, first for acceptance when new, and, secondly, in subse- 
quent service; and these test conditions were laid down in clauses 
15 to 20. There were four appendixes. No, 1 expanded the testing 
clauses in certain detailed particulars, No. 2 was for the purpose of 
illustrating and making clear the sense in which the expression 
** mid-span point ’’ was used in the specification. No. 3 gave figures 
to assist in correcting the candle-power of electric lamps back to 
normal volts, and No. 4, with its set curves, gave all the directions 
necessary for finding what was the ‘ glare ’’ coefficient for instal- 
lations. This specification was not regarded as more than a first step, 
but the Committee felt confident that, if adopted and used, it could 
not fail to help forward the art of street lighting in this country. In 
conclusion, Mr. Paterson, on behalf of the Committee, acknowledged 
assistance from many sources, not forgetting the labours of Mr. 
Trotter’s Committee which reported in 1913 and which worked under 
the auspices of the Illuminating Engineering Society. 

Mr. Frank Batvey said he attributed the success of the street liyht- 
ing in the City of London entirely to the care with which the design 
was considered; every part being tested for a year before being 
erected for actual service. ‘The centrally suspended lamps had proved 
a great success from every point of view; and he wished it were 
possible to remove every lamppost in the city. 

Mr. W. J. Jones (a member of the ‘* B.E.S.A.’’ Committee) looked 
forward to the time when street lighting would be carried out in 
terms of visibility. They ought not to be satisfied merely with de- 
fining the amount of glare. The specification made no attempt to 
classify streets; but he could not help feeling that the time had come 
when some Committee should deal with this very important matter ol 
street classification. 

Captain W. J. Liperty (Secretary of the Institution of Public 
Lighting Engineers) was in entire agreement with Mr. Bailey in 
describing the lighting in the City of London as more or less ideal. 
There were many advantages to centrally suspended lighting. \Vith 
lampposts, half the light was on the walls of the buildings, and only 
half in the roadway. He wisked to back up all that Mr. Paterson 
had said with regard to the draft specification. 

Mr. Watsu said that the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research had in progress a fundamental investigation into glore; 
and they should soon haye more data available with regard to this 
question, 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. SAMUEL Brown, J.P., has been appointed Chairman of 
the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Company, and Mr. Eustace 
SHERRARD Vice-Chairman, owing to the death (as announced 
elsewhere) of Mr. E. T. Coppinger, J.P. 


Mr. Harry Hopkinson, who has recently been appointed 
Secretary of the Chester United Gas Company, has been pre- 
sented by the office staff of the Company with a silver cigarette 
case suitably inscribed, as a mark of congratulation on his 
appointment. 





OBITUARY. 


We regret to learn that Mr. Epwarp THomas CoppPiNnGER, 
|.P., died on Feb. 26, in his 81st year. He had been a Direc- 
tor of the Kingston-upon-Thames Gas Company since 1899, 
Vice-Chairman from i1g11 to 1926, and Chairman for a few 
months—since Oct. 21 last. Mr. Coppinger was Mayor of 
Kingston im 1890, and had been a Justice of the Peace for the 
borough for many years. 


The death has occurred suddenly of Mr. AustIN GEORGE 
Waite, Chairman and Managing Director of the Swindon 
United Gas Company. Deceased, who was 8o years of age, 
had an attack of influenza, but recovered, and went to re- 
cuperate. He had intended returning home last Friday, but 
died on the Thursday. Mr. While was born at Treforest, near 
Pontypridd, in 1846, and removed to Swindon twenty years 
later. He made his first investment in the Swindon Gas Com- 
pany in 1868, became a Director in 1875, Vice-Chairman in 
igo, and Chairman in 1916. To celebrate his eightieth birth- 
day in October last, and also the completion of fifty years as 
a Director of the Company, Mr. While gave a dinner to the 
Directors, officials, and a few friends, when he was presented 
with a silver cigar and cigarette box. For a few years he was 
a member of the Swindon Town Council, retiring in Novem- 
ber, 1925. 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


March 24.—MiIpLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGERS.— Visit to the Stanton Ironworks. 

March 25.—LONDON AND SOUTHERN District JUNIOR Gas 
AssociATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical In- 
stitute. Short papers by Mr. J. H. Goldsmith and Mr. S. 
H. Miles. 

March 26.—ScottisH JUNIOR Gas AssoOcIATION (EASTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Dundee Gas-Works. 

March 26.—ScottisH JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Tradeston Gas-Works, Glasgow. 
March 30.—SouUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers.—Annual general meeting at the Hotel Cecil, 

Strand, W.C. 2, at 2.15. , 

April 1.—BritisH COMMERCIAL Gas AssocIATION.—North Wales, 
Cheshire, and Lancashire District Conference at Wallasey. 

April 2.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION. 
—Annual meeting and dinner at Parker’s Restaurant, 
Manchester. Paper by Mr. A. McCulloch on ‘‘ The Coking 
of Coal.’’ 

April 8.—NortH BritisH ASSOCIATION OF Gas MANAGKERS.— 
Annual spring meeting at Dumbarton. 

April 12. FEDERATION OF Gas EmMpLoyers.—Meeting. 

April 12.—NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 

May 5.—EasTeRN Counties Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Spring meeting at Ipswich. 

May 5.—NortTH oF ENGLAND Gas ManaGeERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual meeting at Newcastle. 

May 19.—WaLES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE District INSTITUTION OF 
Gas ENGINEERS AND ManaGers.—Meeting at Abergavenny. 

May 20.—BritisH CommerciaL Gas Assocration.—Manchester 
District Conference at Buxton. 

May 26.—MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANna- 
GERS.—Spring meeting at Dudley. 

May 26.—Society or BritisH Gas INDUSTRIES.—Annual general 
meeting and dinner, at the Hotel Cecil. 

July 12.—Nationar Gas Councit.—Annual meeting. 

INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 

April 11.—Council meeting. 

June 14-17—-Annual General Meeting in London. 


~~ >; fo 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


TukkE are a few matters we should like to discuss with Mr. 
G. $. Haydon, Assoc.M.Inst.E.E., the Resident Engineer of 
the North Wilford Power Station, Nottingham. In_ the 
‘*Memoranda’’ for Jan. 26, refer- 
Electrical Piffle. ence was made to a lecture he delivered, 
early in January, before the Nottingham 
Society of Engineers. A full account of his performance is 
now before us. Much of the information of which it is com- 
posed has been read before. But there are in it certain state- 
ments which, we incline to think, Mr. Haydon will not be 
prepared to prove; and we say, without fear or trembling, 
that he has been dipping into real absurdity with the view of 
making points. He says that the science of‘ illumination has 
developed to such an extent, and decorative work and colour 
schemes are so skilfully interwoven, that intensive illumina- 
tion can be carried out without any semblance of glare detri- 
mental to the eyes, and perfect diffusion can be obtained. _ Of 
course, he does not say ‘* at an enhanced cost.’’ Householders 
of small means could not, with electric lamps of high intrinsic 
brilliancy, do what ought to be done in order to protect their 
wesight. He also asserts that it is ‘* quite impossible to 
vbtain equal, service with gas; and there is no gainsaying the 
lact that, as a medium for light, its days are numbered, and 
the gas undertakings know it, although they still put up a fight 
where possible, which is, perhaps, only natural.’’ This is in- 
teresting ; and Mr. Haydon is a prophet—whether a false one, 
me alone can show. But in what way is it impossible for 
householders to obtain equal service with gas? With similar 
illuminating power, one can obtain a light by gas of better 
quality and much lower intrinsic brilliancy than by electricity ; 
and therefore less harmful if unshaded, as so many lights 
have to be in the homes of the mass of the people. Strange 
as it may appear to Mr. Haydon, the night load of gas under- 
takings continues to increase; and the total gas sales of the 
industry, according to the Board of Trade Returns, advanced 
irom 235,402,824,000 c.ft. in 1920 to 265,757,353,000 c.ft. in 
925—an addition to business of no less than 30,354,529,000 
‘ft. Compare these remarkable figures with Mr. Haydon’s 
flimsy siatement! Equal service with gas can be realized 
‘ervice inore economical, less damaging to the eyesight, and 
certainly more dependable, without involving the need of keep- 
ng cancles in the store cupboard as a stand-by. 
We hope the electrical industry is not 
\ltruism proud of technicians who descend into 
and Philanthropy. such paltriness as is found in these 
sentences from Mr. Haydon’s lecture : 


The altruistic has no place in the minds of the gas authorities. 
It “Ss not matter much to them whether your ceilings get 





blackened and your decorations spoiled, and that you breathe 
poisonous fumes, so long as they sell their gas. And yet they 
are quite philanthropic, as no doubt at present gas goes a long 
way towards kecping the match factories going; and it would 
be a pity if half of them had to close down, and more unem- 
ployment be the result. I[t is also, of course, quite immaterial 
to them that several million homes want electric light, and would 
benefit hygienically and financially. 
Such piffle ought not to find place in a technical lecture. 
We hardly see how altruism in the minds of gas authorities 
has anything to do with the choice of the public in the matter 
of the agent selected for illumination; and, as for the blacken- 
ing of ceilings, if consumers of gas utilize burners of good 
type, and see they are adjusted to local gas conditions, there 
is not the slightest reason why their ceilings should become 
darkened, other than by the dust that is found in the atmo- 
sphere of all towns. In many places, we have seen patches 
of dirt on the ceilings of rooms in which electricity is utilized. 
Why is that? It is not due to products of combustion, but 
to the humidity of, and dust in, the atmosphere. ‘Talking of 
dirt, too, the glass shade of a gas-burner can be cleaned, the 
bulb of an electric lamp cannot, except on the outside; and 
the gradual darkening of the inside of the bulb means light 
depreciation. That by the way. A serious assertion by Mr. 
Haydon is that, through the combustion of gas, householders 
breathe ‘* poisonous fumes.’’ Will he tell us actually what 
are those poisonous fumes as applied to (say) Nottingham or 
any other gas, and the proportions in which they are emitted 
from bunsen flames, and are present in the atmosphere, 
under a given set of conditions? That is one of the points 
on which, when we have his reply (if he will favour us, and 
not beat a quiet retreat), we should like to have a little dis- 
cussion. The foolish reference to match factories needs no 
comment; but the point that householders benefit hygienically 
and financially through the change from gas lighting to elec- 
tric lighting is not in accord with, on the one hand, chemical 
tests of stagnant air in occupied electric-lighted rooms, and, 
on the other, general experience. 
A little later in the lecture, we come 
Gas Cooking and across the statement relating to gas: 
Further Absurdity. ‘‘ One has to consider the effect of the 
products of combustion. On the food 
being cooked it becomes dry, and has not that sweet taste 
given either by coal-heated ovens or the electric ovens.’’ How 
positive, and again how silly! Let us consider Mr. Haydon’s 
illogical statement. How can the products of combustion 
of gas affect cooking food? What with poisonous fumes and 
badly cooked food, we ought all to be in a better land than 
this. Mr. Haydon’s idea is that gas causes food to be- 
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come dry, and, in some mysterious way, to lose its sweet 
taste. ‘Lhe products of combustion of gas largely consist of 
water vapour and carbon dioxide. Now how on earth can 
an atmosphere saturated with hot water vapour cause the 
food to become dry, and why should the heat of gas deprive 
meat or any other food of its sweet taste? What difference 
is there between the heat of gas or electricity that one should 
have different effects from the other in respect of its action 
upon the quality or flavour of the food undergoing cooking? 
With the millions of gas cookers in use, and with our prin- 
cipal caterers, for very good reasons, using gas for cooking, 
and their establishments popular and profitable, where is the 
ground for such stupid statements as are quoted from this 
lecture? It is time that the postulating electrical critics looked 
deeper into: these matters, instead of adopting the cheap- 
jack method of making superficial assertions which have no 
fundamental truth. There is also the statement regarding the 
variations in the shrinkage of meat cooked by different 
agents. Given equal temperatures, how heat from one source 
should affect a joint in a different way from that obtained 
by other means is really beyond our comprehension. Per- 
haps Mr. Haydon, who evidently claims to be an authority 
on this matter, will enlighten us; for up to the present, al- 
though this piece of foolishness has been trotted out by men 
associated with the electricity supply industry for two or three 
decades past, no electrician has ever yet been able to give a 
satisfactory explanation. It all simply means that, to suit 
electricity, chemical and physical facts are abused at every 
turn. We will leave the matter there, in the hope that Mr. 
Haydon will accept our invitation to a little discussion of 
these subjects. Weare sure he will forgive us calling a 
spade a spade, and those things silly which are obviously so. 


Just. a little comment on another point 
in the lecture. Mr. Haydon mentions 
that electricity must be produced from 
instant to instant as it is used; and therefore the capacity of 
machinery, cables, and staff must be equal to the greatest de- 
mand which all consumers together are likely to make at any 
time of the year. The supplier is forced to recognize that the 
total cost of generating and delivering a unit of electricity into 
the consumer’s premises consists of something like three- 
quarters fixed charge, and one-quarter running charge. From 
this (particular attention should be paid to the argument) it 
follows that the consumer who uses electricity for only a short 
period each day, and just when all the other consumers de- 
mand it, costs, and must be charged, a great deal more than 
the consumer who, at the same rate or speed of use, consumes 
many units in the year—that is to say, employs electricity for 
long hours. That statement is worth examining. In some 
areas the peak load is through industrial requirements in 
the daytime. The machinery and cables provided for meeting 
the industrial load—involving capital expenditure, mainten- 
ance, and renewal charges—constitute a large part of the fixed 
charge which has to be provided for the maximum load at any 
given time. In such cases, it is the lighting load which helps 
to keep the machinery running during the hours of poor in- 
dustrial demand. It is the reverse of what used to be. Take 
certain of the peak loads which gas undertakings experience, 
and suppose these were transferred to the electricity supply in- 
dustry, and that each undertaking would have to provide gene- 
rating plant, cables, and staff to meet those short periods of 
maximum demand. In many residential districts, it is Sunday 
morning when the demand for cooking produces the peak load 
of the week. Then in winter, on a sudden drop of tempera- 
ture—sometimes combined with fog and darkness—peak loads 
again come upon the gas undertakings such as are not, gener- 
ally speaking, experienced at other times of the year. Such 
loads would be most uncomfortable for many electricity sup- 
pliers. They are only short-time uses, and yet present re- 
markable peaks. Let us reiterate what Mr. Haydon says: ‘It 
follows that one who uses electricity for only a short time each 
day, and just when all the other users demand it, costs, and 
must be charged, a great deal more than he who, at the same 
rate or speed of use, consumes many units in the year—that 
is to say, employs electricity for long hours.’’ Apply that dic- 
tum to the gas-cooking load at dinner time on Sundays, and 
the flights of the heating load in winter (both of which are not 
long-period uses), then. consumers employing electricity for 
those purposes ought not to be supplied at a low rate. 


Demand and Price. 


But, of course, it is well known that 

Expediency. electricity since 
abandoned those fine mathematical cal- 

culations which they at one time applied in fixing their tariffs; 
and, in place of them, expediency has been installed, and ex- 
pediency affords, in relation to cooking and heating, the con- 
tradiction of the ongenent for short-time users being charged 
the higher prices. We have Mr. Haydon saying that. nothing 
could be less equitable than to sell units of electricity at the 
same price for all purposes and at all times. The value of 
service rendered to the consumer also bears largely upon the 
use to which he applies the electric energy. As an example, 
he refers to an undertaking selling electricity for lighting at 


suppliers have long 
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7d., and much more electricity at anything between °1. anq 
id. for other purposes. To decide suddenly that everybody 
should pay an average price, which might be (say) 2'<\. per 
unit, would (Mr. Haydon says) simply mean that all the light. 
ing consumers would get their light at about one-third ©; what 
it is worth to them, while the power consumers w:uld be 
charged considerably more than the power was worth i. them, 
or they could afford to pay for it. The result would ic that 
most of the power business would disappear; the lightivs busi. 
ness might increase, and bankruptcy would arrive in «© short 
time. This all shows how expediency has really a <reater 
governing power in the making of electrical tariffs than the 
rule to which attention is called in the previous par: graph, 
Who can blame the electricity industry when 29 units are re. 
quired to give the consumers 1 therm? 


The electricity undertakings of the 
country do not hesitate to face new 
capital expenditure for the supply of 
areas outside the original scope of their 


service. We have the case of the Hastings Town Council, 
who, at their last monthly meeting, accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Electricity and Public Lighting Committee that 
application be made to the Electricity Commissioners for sanc- 
tion to the borrowing of a sum estimated at 470,667 for carry- 
ing out the scheme for the supply of the Borough of Rye, the 
Battle Urban District, the rural districts of Hastings, Rye, and 
Battle, and the parish of Ninfield. They are intending to 
apply to the Unemployment Grants Committee or the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners for a grant towards the cost. Why there 
should be any allowance for this work by either of those two 
bodies on the ground of unemployment is not particularly evi- 
dent, in view of the fact that the extension is simply a develop. 
ment of the Corporation undertaking, and will be carried out 
whether or not there is a grant as suggested. The Committee 
also obtained the endorsement of the Council to a scheme, 
which will cost £27,376, for the construction and equipment 
of additional sub-stations, which the Electrical Engineer noti- 
fies are required owing to the increase of load on the mains, 
The load on the mains is not the only load that is increasing. 


Increase in Capital 
Expenditure. 


Many of the municipalities whose elec. 
tricity stations are unlikely to be ear. 
marked as ‘‘ selected’ stations under 
the new scheme of electricity genera- 
tion for the country are beginning to 
show much anxiety and perturbation over the insistence of the 
Electricity Commissioners in pursuing a course which will con- 
tribute to concentration as early as possible. The Middles- 
an Corporation have failed to find that they are likely to 
benefit in any way by continuing to be patrons of the Cleve- 
land and Durham County Electric Power Company ; and they 
are satisfied that the people of the borough would be more 
economically served from their own electricity plant. There- 
fore, they applied to the Commissioners for sanction to borrow 
4#141,346 for the erection of a station. In their decision, the 
Commissioners state that, after examination of all the informa- 
tion before them, they are not persuaded that, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, the Corporation would, 
if consent be given, be in a position to give a supply of elec- 
tricity, adequate in quantity and regularity, to meet the present 
and prospective demands of their consumers at a cost not 
greater than that at which they could give a supply obtained 
from the Power Company. They have therefore refused their 
consent. The Commissioners express the opinion that the price 
of the bulk supply should be fixed at £2 7s. per Kw. per an- 
num, and o'3d. per unit on certain specified conditions. 


Municipalities and 
Electrical 
Developments. 


There have been two or three timber 
yard fires just recently; and, in con- 
nection with at least one of them, the 


information was given that the fire originated in a portion of 
the establishment in which electrically-driven machinery was 
used. Whether or not the electric motors had anything to do 
with the destruction, in this and other cases, nobody can tell, 
owing to the fires having wiped-out all traces of origin. !t 
was reported from Brussels last Wednesday that, owing to fire 
which broke out that day in the Anglican Church in the Rue 
Stassart, at Ixelles—a suburb of Brussels—the building was 
completely destroyed. The fire is attributed to a short circult 
in the electrical organ-blowing apparatus. Public interest was 
recently aroused by a small fire which broke out in Australia 
House in the Strand. It originated in the window of the Orient 
Shipping Company’s office, where a rotating electric sign be 
came ignited as the result of a fused electric wire. The flames 
caught a large model of a steamship, and partly burned it. 
Harry Muir, a miner, of Cowdenbeath, was recently electro 
cuted while experimenting with electricity. The body was 
found lying face downwards on an electric wire near his house. 
It appears that deceased had an intimate knowledge of elec 
tricity, and for many years had been experimenting with it " 
various ways. 


Mishaps. 
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PLANT AT BLACKBURN. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT AND ADDITIONAL STORAGE. 


A Model 


On Wednesday last, March 16, Councillor E. Hamer, J.P., 
Chairman of the Blackburn Corporation Gas Committee, for- 
mally opened a new carburetted water gas plant by Humphreys 
& Glasgow, and a two-million spiral-guided holder by R. & J. 
Dempster, Ltd. Both units embody the latest practice. The 
former is equipped for the operation of the Young-Whitwell 
three-phase cycle back-run process, which has on several occa- 
sions been the subject of comment in our columns, and which 
has been extensively adopted in America—a country where 
carburetted water gas is a large proportion of town gas. The 
holder, which is fully described later, is the result of Messrs. 
Dempster’s wide experience; and this statement alone is suffi- 
cient to indicate that incorporated in its design are all the best 
improvements in modern gasholder construction. The guide 
rollers are of the ‘* Bearscot ’’ all-steel four-roller type, and the 
dip carriages are linked in pairs. 

A SPLENDID SITE. 
The site of the Greenbank Gas-Works at Blackburn is ideal. 
The large area, which offers unlimited possibilities for future 
extensions, evoked many expressions of appreciation from the 
large gathering of engineers who were present at the inaugura- 
tion ceremony last week, and there are doubtless engineers 
who, having to cope with extension work on sites considered 
cramped years ago, envy Mr. G. P. Mitchell, the Engineer and 
General Manager of the Blackburn concern, Every experienced 
engineer, however, who inspects the Greenbank Works admires 
the masterly manner in which Mr. Mitchell has designed the 
lay-out of the various units of plant. In this respect he has 
shown great foresight—a vision which will be of inestimable 
benefit to succeeding engineers at Blackburn, and, indeed, to 
the consumers there. Perhaps the most important point about 
the reconstruction work is that, notwithstanding the amount 
expended, the capital per million c.ft. of gas made has been 
reduced. The sum charged to capital account for the extensions 
was 4,284,500; and with the increased production of gas the 
capital per million c.ft. has been reduced from £805 in 1919-20 
to £633 in 1925-26; the remainder being paid out of revenue 
without increasing the price of gas. Indeed, the charge to-day 


is 1s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. less than it was before the alterations 
were commenced. 





























COUNCILLOR E£. HAMER 
Chairman of the Gas Committee. 


CULTIVATING THE Spirit OF GOODWILL. 
The employees of the Blackburn Gas Department are well 
r, with the inevitable result that an excellent spirit of 


cared- 

good\\ ill exists between employer and employed—without which 
spirit no undertaking, gas or otherwise, can hope to achieve 
Success in the future. Large mess-rooms are provided for the 


men, :nd the wash-house is fitted with lavatory basins, shower 
baths, and a steam-heated drying room. And the various shops 


—blacismiths’, mechanics’, &c.—are clean and light, .and are 
equipped with all appliances calculated to render the men’s 
Work pleasanter and-more efficient. The shops alone would 
serve «s a model for many industrial concerns, and typify Mr. 


Mitche:|’s thoroughness. 





Works. 


The arrangement of the stores is admirable. In the general 
stores, which are 55 ft. long by 32 ft. wide by 21 ft. 6 in. high; 
are bins and racks for the various machine parts, &c.; and 
every article has a distinguishing number. The card system is 
employed, which enables the storekeeper to ascertain at once 
the state of the stock of any particular item. This system is 
worked in conjunction with the Head Office by a daily return 
of goods received and issued. In the cooker and gas fire store, 
the-cookers are housed at ground level, and the fires, plate 
racks, &c., on a gallery along each side of the building. The 
arrangement is such that all incoming goods are received at one 
end of the building, and issued from the opposite side. Ad- 
jacent to this store is a cooker repair shop. 



























Mr. G, P. MITCHELL, M.1.Mech.E., 
Engineer and General Manager. 


The extensive site allows of tennis courts and a bowling 
green, and football and cricket fields. There is also a social 
room for the employees. 


MAINTENANCE AND SHOWROOMS. 


In 1900 the total gas made by the Blackburn undertaking was 
618 million c.ft. By 1920 it had risen to 811 millions, and by 
1926 to nearly 1105 millions. This development has not been 
effected without efforts to ensure customer satisfaction; and it 
is noteworthy that Mr. Mitchell has a maintenance scheme 
which is greatly appreciated in the district. In organizing this 
scheme it was found essential to take a census of premises and 
gas apparatus in use. For the working of the maintenance 
system, the area of supply is divided into sections. 

There are well-equipped showrooms in King William Street, 
which is the chief shopping centre of the town. An illustrated 
description of these premises will appear in the next issue of the 
** Gas SALESMAN.”’ 
INAUGURATION CEREMONY. 

Councillor HaMER, inaugurating the carburetted water gas 
plant, explained that this had been installed to take the place 
of the obsolete plant at the Addison Street Works, and the 
chief object was to provide a unit capable of coping with emer- 
gency demands. It had been brought into operation on May 5 
of last year, and had been of the greatest possible help during 
the coal strike, in which period it had more than repaid the 
cost of its installation. It was a unit of the latest type. 

Alderman T. Suarptes, the Vice-Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee, then started the steam turbine blower. 

Before opening the outlet valve of the new holder, Councillor 
HAMER said that additional storage had been the subject of dis- 
cussion for some considerable time. As long ago as 1915 the 
late Sir Corbet Woodall had advocated the erection of a holder 
on the very site of the new one. Since that date the capacity 
of the works had grown from 2 million c.ft. to 74 millions per 
day; and, therefore, the need for increased ‘storage was ap- 
parent. Councillor Hamer said he felt sure that the new 
holder would be a great asset to the Blackburn undertaking. 

[LUNCHEON. 

Following the opening ceremony, the visitors were conveyed 
to the Town Hall, where they were entertained at luncheon by 
the Mayor (Sir William Forrest, O.B.E.) and Corporation of 
Blackburn. 

After the Loyal Toast had been honoured, 


Alderman C. F. Critcntey, J.P., C.C., proposed the toast of 
‘*The Mayor of Blackburn,” in the course of which he said that 
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PRESENT AT THE INAUGURATION CEREMONY. 


the honour of knighthood conferred upon Sir William Forrest was an 
honour not only to the recipient but also to the City of Blackburn. 

Sir Witt1aM Forrest in a brief reply, expressed his regret that 
he had been unable to inspect the works that morning. Whenever he 
visited them he always found something new of interest; and he was 
sure that had he been present at the inauguration ceremony he would 
have discovered several things redounding to the credit of their 
k:ngineer and General Manager, Mr. Mitchell. 


A Trisute To THE GAs COMMITTEE AND Mr. MI1IcHELL. 


Alderman Frep Wesr proposed *‘ The Blackburn Corporation Gas 
Undertaking,”’ coupled with the name of Councillor E. Hamer. 
After their inspection of the works, he felt that the toast required 
no commendation from him. In the gas-works the City of Black- 
burn had a most valuable asset. The works were a credit to the 
enterprise and foresight of the Gas Committee, and a monument 
to the skill of Mr. Mitchell. Between 1905 and 1925, the output of 
gas had practically doubled; and—what was even more noteworthy 

-since 1919 the increase had amounted to nearly 4o p.ct. This 
amply demonstrated that the gas undertaking at Blackburn was in 
the hands of a man of enterprise and foresight. Moreover, in the 
last twelve years, in spite of expenditure on new plant, the capital 
cost per million c.ft. of gas made had been reduced by 25 p.ct.— 
a figure which compared more than favourably with that relating 
to the gas industry in general. Blackburn was now supplying gas 
at a price which compared favourably with the charges of the largest 
municipal and company-owned undertakings in the land. Though 
last year the amount expended on new plant was considerable, gas 
was still supplied at no increased cost—a fact which reflected further 
credit on Mr. Mitchell. Alderman West referred to the excellent 
lay-out of the works, and the provision of tennis courts and other 
facilities for the workmen. To-day, progressive employers who de- 
sired to cultivate the proper relationship with their workmen must 
have regard to their social welfare. The Gas Committee of Black- 
burn certainly paid attention to this matter; and it would undoubtedly 
tend to good team work and the creation of that spirit which alone 
could result in success. 

Councillor Hamer, replying to the toast, said he thought that his 
pride in the gas undertaking was justifiable. The credit, however, 
belonged not to him but to Mr. Mitchell, aided by a loyal staff and 
loyal workmen. Since the appointment of Mr. Mitchell, in 1919, 
the gas-works had undergone a complete transformation. Produc- 
tion activities had been centralized at the Greenbank Works, and 
the Addison Street Works remained only as a storage and distribu- 
tion station. The alterations carried out under Mr. Mitchell’s direc- 
tion and supervision. comprised a vertical retort installation, with 


coal and coke handling plant, of a capacity of © million c.tt, per 
day, complete with waste-heat boilers. Adaitional subsidiary plant 
such as exhausters, condensers, washers, purifiers, naphthalene washer, 
station meter, &c., had to be installed to meet the increased mak« 
of gas, which had risen from 2 million c.ft. to © millions per day. 
The cost of this had been met out of revenue. ‘he new sulphate of 
ammonia plant, and the overhead hoppers and conveyors, together 
with the mechanics’ shop, general stores, canteen for workmen, &c., 
were housed in buildings erected on the site of the old inclined retort 
house, and constructed of material taken therefrom. New roads 
had been formed throughout the works, thus assisting transport. 
The social life had not been forgotten; and bowling green, tennis 
courts, and football and cricket grounds had been taid out, and a 
suitable recreation room had been provided. The new plant which 
had been inaugyrated that day completed the first section of a large 
scheme laid out by Mr. Mitchell, who had outlined further extensions 
to duplicate what they had seen. It was interesting that the total 
amount charged to capital account had only been £284,500, and that 
with the increased production of gas, the capita! per million c.ft. 
made had been reduced from £4,805 in 1919-20 to £4,633 in 1925-26; 
the remainder being paid for out of revenue without increasing tht 
price of gas. In tact, the price to-day was 1s, 1d. per 1000 c.ft 
less than it was before the alterations were commenced. Work on 
distribution had proceeded with alacrity; and the whole organization 
had been re-modelled. A meter repair shop and cooker and general 
stores had been centralized at Greenbank; and with motor transport, 
everything was dealt. with direct to the consumer. In 1921 he made 
a statement to the effect that £200,000 would have to be spent on 
enlarging mains and services. during the ensuing ten years. In 
the past five years, 43,968 yards of main pipes had been laid (new 
and enlarged), and new and renewed services totalled 10,075 yards. 
The cost of this—all out of revenue account—amounted to #4, 101,875, 
or approximately 5d. per 1000 c.ft. The policy adopted in this direc- 
tion, together with the progressive sale of gas-consuming appliances, 
was reflected in the increased sale of gas. Since the year 191g the 
increased output had been 230 million c.ft., equal to an annual in- 
crease in revenue at the present price of gas of £43,125. New 
showrooms were opened in June, 1925, and had proved a g 

to the Department. A maintenance scheme was now in operatio! 
whereby the consumer was assisted in keeping his apparatus at the 
highest efficiency. Blackburn, concluded Councillor Hamer, were 
very proud indeed of their Gas Engineer. Mr. Mitchell had been 
unwell lately, and all hoped he would have a speedy recovery to robust 
health. He (the speaker) would on this occasion like to pay a tribute 
to the staff, mentioning in particular Mr. J. D, Ashworth, the 
Assistant Engineer. 


great asset 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE WORKS. 
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° EXCELLENT WoRK OF. THE CONTRACTORS. 


Alderman SHARPLES, submitting the toast of ‘‘ The Contractors,”’ 
said that Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow and Messrs. R. & J. 
Dempster were both firms pre-eminent in the gas industry, and 
both had world-wide reputations. Blackburn had been fortunate 
in securing them as contractors in the enlargement scheme at the 
Greenbank Works. Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow were the original 
makers of carburetted water gas plant in this country; and the new 
plant erected at Blackburn had a capacity of 1} million c.ft. per 
day of soo B.Th.U. gas. As for the 2 million holder, by Messrs. 
Dempster, this was essentially British; and he understood that there 
were at least 750 of this type in operation. The largest was at 
Relfast, and its capacity was 7 million c.ft. The holder at- Blackburn 
had been fitted with the famous “‘ Bearscot ” specialities, and when 
inflated had a height of about 140 ft. They had all seen the splendid 
work that had been executed by the contractors; and the holder had 
the appearance of having been turned in a lathe. The steel tanks 
for both the 2 million holder and the relief holder, together with the 
foundations, had been carried out by Messrs. Dempster; and they 
n Blackburn congratulated themselves on the excellent work done 
iy this firm and by Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


Mr. CHARLES Dempster congratulated Blackburn on having such 
an excellent Engineer in Mr. Mitchell, in‘collaboration with whom, 
he said, it was a pleasure to work. He asked Councillor. Hamer 
to accept a silver cigar box as a memento of the occasion of the 
inauguration of the new holder. 

Councillor Hamer returned thanks for the gift. 

Mr. W. G. Heap replied to the toast on behalf of Messrs. Hum- 
phreys & Glasgow. Mr. Mitchell, he remarked, knew exactly what 
he wanted; and this facilitated the work of his firm as contractors. 
He had much pleasure in requesting Alderman Sharples to accept 
a silver salver. 

Following Alderman SHarpLes’ expression of thanks, 

Councillor J. StanwortH (Deputy Mayor) proposed the toast of 
“The Visitors.’’ In doing so he expressed the opinion that gas fires 


The Glover- West Verticals and the Coke Plant, 


and cookers would be the greatest factor in the abolishment of the 
smoke evil. 
COKE FOR THE OPEN FIREGRATE, 


Alderman Cook (Chairman of the Manchester Gas Committee), 
replying toast, said that one of the greatest lessons of the 
recent coal strike was the purity of the atmosphere when less coal was 
ving burned in the open firegrate. The Medical Officer of Health for 
Manchester had given him statistics relating to the decrease in the 
death rate in that town for the period May to December, 1926, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of the previous year. This de- 
crease was 11°4 per 1000; and undoubtedly one of the factors which 
had brought about this was the greater purity of the atmosphere, Re- 
garding the installation of gas fires, the industry was doing well in 
connection with new housing schemes. In most of these, however, 
there was provision for one open fire; and it was to this that he 
desired to direct attention. Gas undertakings were the purveyors of 
4 solid smokeless fuel, coke; and if each concern would set its house 
in order, and supply a good coke, people would soon employ it in 
the open firegrate. Its use would benefit the gas industry, and would 
be a real blessing to the community. 

Mr. W. B. McLusky, of Halifax, who also replied on behalf of 
the Visitors, remarked that he had watched with interest the work 
which Mr. Mitchell had carried out; and what had impressed him 
more than anything else was the large amount of work which had 
‘een accomplished in such a short time. Many engineers had at 
Yarious periods during their careers carried out reconstructions; but 
7 half-; dozen years Mr, Mitchell had undertaken what might be 
regarded as a lifetime’s work. The remarkable increase in  busi- 
idicative of the consumers’ appreciation of what had been 
em. The low capital charge, which was reflected in the 
“~. f gas, was a credit to Mr. Mitchell. After all, the only 
ma Be which the consumer worried was, the gas bill. A large 
Thie =, a extension costs had been paid for out of revenue. 
sited th Poe McLusky, was an admirable policy. During the 
+ sep ‘ ferme had been engaged in altering the gas-works, 
aon cted their consumers; they had borne in mind that 
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The New Two-Million Holder. 


facturing gas efficiently if it could not be utilized with satisfaction. 
He had no doubt that the output of gas by the Blackburn Gas Depart- 
ment would become greater and greater as time went on. 

Councillor Hamer said that doubtless those present would have 
liked to hear something from Mr. Mitchell. As, however, Mr. 
Mitchell had only just recovered from an attack of influenza, he had 
asked him to thank them on his behalf 


An illustrated brochure was prepared for the occasion; and 
from this we take the following extracts. 


THE BLACKBURN GAS DEPARTMENT. 


When the Corporation purchased the gas-works from the 
Blackburn Gas Light Company, the annual output was about 
315 million c.ft. In 1880, the gas made amounted to 331 
million c.ft., while last year it was practically 1165 millions. 
As indicative of the great improvement which has taken place 
in the practice of gas-making, it may be mentioned that, though 
the price per 1000 c.ft. was the same in 1880 as in 1926— 
3s. 9d.—the cost of coal per ton in 1880 was tos. 11d. compared 
with 25s. 6d. in the financial year ended March 31, 1926, and 
with 4os, 6d. in the year Jan.-Dec., 1926. 


THE GREENBANK WORKS. 


In 1900, the Greenbank Works were opened on a site giving 
ample room for the erection of extensive gas-making plant, and 
in direct communication with the main line of the then London 
& North Western Railway, which runs alongside. The first 
carbonizing plant consisted of an inclined retort bench of ten 
settings, to which an extension of eleven settings was added ten 
years later; the total capacity being 2 million c.ft. per day. 
These inclined retorts were recently demolished, and the build- 
ing was reduced in height, re-roofed, and divided so as to house 
a new sulphate plant and store, mechanics’ and blacksmiths’ 
shops, general and cooker stores, and cooker repair shops, 
together with mess room and wash-house. 

















Councillor Hamer Inaugurates the Holder. 
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VERTICAL RETORTS. 


Before the end of the war, it was evident that further carbon- 
izing plant would be necessary, so an installation of Glover- 
West vertical retorts of a nominal capacity of 3 million c.ft. a 
day, together with coal and coke handling plant, were erected 
in 1919-20. 

The rapid increase in the gas consumption by 1924 again 
brought to the fore the question of additional carbonizing plant ; 
and a contract was placed with West’s Gas Improvement Com- 
pany to reconstruct the existing vertical settings to a nominal 
capacity of 6 million c.ft. per diem, and instal waste-heat 
boilers. The installation now consists of 96 retorts arranged 
in two benches of six settings each. The retorts, which are 
elliptical in shape, are built up of tongued and grooved seg- 
ments, having a taper from top to bottom to ensure an even and 
constant descent of the charge, with minimum wear on the 
sides of the retorts. The retorts are 2 ft. 9 in. by 10 in. at the 
top, and 3 ft. 3 in. diameter at the bottom, having a total length 
of 24 ft. 

Waste Heat RECOVERY. 


Six beds of one bench are equipped with a battery of waste- 
heat boilers of the Galloway tube type, and each boiler is com- 
plete with by-pass arrangement, so that the waste gases may be 
directed either through the boiler or into the chimney, by closing 
or opening the respective dampers. Each boiler is fitted up 
with its own superheater, is capable of evaporating 750 Ibs. of 
water per hour to a pressure of 100 to 120 Ibs. per sq. in., and 
is fitted with a ‘‘ Thermofeed ”’ regulator and a ‘‘ Hilo ” water 
level alarm, manufactured by Ronald Trist, Ltd. Two feed- 
water pumps, one of the steam driven Weir design, and the 
other electrically driven, are provided, 

The other retort bench, containing six beds, is equipped with 
one Kirke waste-heat boiler constructed by Spencer-Bonecourt, 
Ltd., on the induced draught, firetube principle. 

The waste gases from the settings are fed into a common 
flue; each setting being provided with by-pass arrangement, so 
that the waste gases may be directed into the common flue, or 
into the chimney. The Spencer-Bonecourt boiler is capable of 
evaporating 7000 lbs. of water per hour. The steam passes to 
a set of superheater tubes arranged for indirect heating in the 
inlet products box. The boiler is equipped with a ‘‘ Thermo- 
feed’? regulator and a ‘‘ Hilo ”’ water-level alarm similar to 
those on the other waste-heat boilers. This apparatus ensures 
that the water level in the boilers is kept constant, and auto- 
matically gives the alarm if by any accident the water 
should stand too high or too low in the boiler. The induced 
draught fan is driven by a steam turbine, the impellers of which 
run in water-cooled bearings with double-ringed lubricators. 
The exhaust steam from the turbine is passed into the feed 
water tank. The feed pumps are two in number, of the Weir 
design, and either is capable of supplying the boiler under full 
load. 

The main range for supplying the retorts with steam is run 
to the bottom of each set of benches, where two Aulds reducing 
valves are fitted. The steam is supplied to the retorts at 10 
to 20 Ibs. per sq. in., and each retort is fitted with the West- 
Taylor patent steam regulating valve. 

Coat AND COKE HANDLING. 


The coal is discharged from wagons, running on the elevated 
railway of the coal store, by a set of twin hydraulic tippers into 
the boot of a short elevator. It is delivered into a coal breaker 
carried on a structure above the ground floor level. The broken 
coal passes by way of a shoot and rotary filler to the buckets of 
one of the duplicate sets of gravity-bucket conveyors, and it is 
elevated and delivered to either of the push conveyors above the 
coal storage bunkers over the retort benches; these bunkers 
having a capacity equal to 48 hours’ supply. 
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The coke is discharged from the chambers into skips below 
the retorts, and is picked up by a steam locomotive crane 
capable of lifting a gross load of 2 tons at a radius of 45 ft, 
with slewing, travelling, and derricking motions. A portion of 
the coke is discharged by the crane into overhead steel hoppers 
attached to the side of the retort house, from which a supply is 
conveyed to the producers in suspended skips travelling on ball. 
bearing carriages on an overhead runway. 

The coke for sale is discharged by the crane into a battery of 
hoppers constructed in reinforced concrete. The hoppers have 
a capacity of 500 tons, and are divided into 17 self-cleaning 
compartments arranged with openings in the bottom for deliver. 
ing the coke on to a rubber band conveyor which carries it up 
to a screening plant, where it is graded and stored in a set of 
bunkers below, having a capacity of 100 tons. The screening 
plant is of the ‘‘ Whitehall’’ type, separating the coke into 
fine breeze, 1 in., 2 in., and large coke. The coke or breeze 
may be delivered from the bottom of these bunkers into railway 
wagons or vehicles, and bagging shoots are provided to each 
compartment of the bunkers. A platform is arranged for load- 
ing the bags on motor wagons. 

The coal handling machinery, coke conveyor, and screening 
plant are driven by electric motors; the current being taken 
from the Corporation supply. The coke extractors are driven 
by one of two gas engines. 

CONDENSERS, EXHAUSTERS, AND PuRIFYING PLant. 


The condensing plant consists of four cylindrical towers of 
the water-tube type, and has a nominal capacity of 4 million 
c.ft. of gas per day. There are also two batteries of atmo- 
spheric condensers, and two square cast-iron water-tube tower 
condensers. The exhauster house contains one Bryan-Donkin 
machine of a capacity of 250,000 c.ft. per hour, and two sets of 
Waller exhausters—one of a nominal capacity of 150,000 c.ft. 
per hour, and the other of 80,000 c.ft. All these sets are driven 
by steam engines, 

The wet purification plant is located in the open, and com- 
prises two Livesey washers for the extraction of the tar, one ol 
which has a capacity of 2 million c.ft. per day, and the other 
of 4 millions. The ammonia washing plant consists of two 
twin sets of Holmes rotary washer-scrubbers, each of a dail} 
capacity of 4 million c.ft. 

The purifier house contains eight purifiers, each 35 ft. square 
by 6 ft. deep, with luteless lids. These are carried upon 4 
superstructure ; the spent oxide being discharged through bottom 
doors to the revivifying floor below. Duplicate elevators an¢ 
band conveyors driven by a gas engine are provided for filling 
the boxes with oxide. Two 24-in. Weck valves control the 
working of each set of four purifiers. Another set of four 
boxes has recently been erected, each 35 ft. square. 

There is a naphthalene washer of a capacity of 4 million c.l! 
per day, so arranged that a duplicate washer may be put dow? 
at some future date, and be driven by the same steam enginé, 
to form a complete unit capable of dealing with 8 million c-ft 
daily. 



































Two-MILiLion SpiraL-GuIDED HoLper. 


This rests on a concrete raft laid about 8 ft. below t! } 
level. The steel tank is 159 ft. 6 in. diameter by 30 it. 4 ™ 
deep, housing a four-lift holder of the following dimensions: 
Outer lift 157 ft. diameter, second 151 ft., third 15. ft. an 
inner 148 ft.; all being 29 ft. 6 in. deep. The crown his ar 
of 8 ft. 9 in. from curb to centre. The inner lift is we'ghted © 
give 6} in. pressure; the total pressure of the four li‘ts bei 
14 in. 

The upper edge of the top row of side plates of th: ' 
lifts is extended above the curb and dips, to protect the pain 
ing; while suitable handrails and stands are fixed ar und — 
dip, crown, and the tank balcony. The guide rollers are of the 
‘* Bearscot ”’ all-steel four-roller type embodying the !atest '™ 
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THE C.W.G, HOUSE. 


provements in lubrication, and the dip carriage rollers are all 
linked in pairs. The lifts are fitted with run-down stops, and 
the cups are provided with anti-freezers ; and’ ladders are fixed 
to each lift, with a staircase from the ground line to the tank 
balcony. 

The contractors for the steel tank, gasholder, and foundations 
were Messrs. R. & J. Dempster, Ltd., of Manchester, and the 
same firm also carried out the contract for the telescopic spiral 
gasholder and steel tank containing 75,000 c.ft., operating as a 
relief holder for the water, gas plant. 

CARBURETTED WATER Gas PLANT. 

This comprises one section of Humphreys & Glasgow car- 
buretted water gas plant having a daily capacity of about 
1,250,000 c.ft. of 500 B.Th.U. gas. _ The plant is equipped for 
the operation of the Young-Whitwell three-phase cycle ‘* back- 
run’? process, which has been extensively adopted in America, 
and is arranged so that a waste-heat boiler and self-clinkering 
generator can be conveniently installed in the future. 

The generator house is constructed of steel framework with 
brick panels and pilasters. In this building provision is made 
for adding a duplicate water gas set at some future date; and 
the necessary steel girders and stanchions have been pravided 
with a view to installing overhead coke storage hoppers and 
telpher plant for feeding the generators. The plant is complete 
with water-tube condenser, oil storage tank, tar separator, and 
a relief gasholder of 75,000 c.ft. capacity, in a steel tank, 

Adjoining the generator house is situated the water gas 
machinery house. This contains duplicate direct-coupled steam 
turbine blowers and a steam-driven Waller exhauster of 50,000 
c.ft. per hour capacity. Outside the generator house there are 
a Livesey washer and a tangential dryer, after passing through 
which the gas is led to the purifiers. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA PLANT. 

This plant is one of R. & J. Dempster’s latest design, repre- 
senting the most modern practice in manufacturing neutral 
sulphate. It is capable of making 4 tons of neutral salt per 
day. The storage, bagging, and weighing plant is in an ad- 
joining building. The plant comprises twin superheaters, still, 
lime mixing tanks, with the saturator on a raised staging. 
The sulphate is ejected upon a primary draining table, from 
which it is delivered into a centrifugal machine having a bottom 
discharge leading to a steam-jacketed dryer. The ammonia 
gases from the still are passed through the dryer, and the 
surplus is returned after neutralizing the salt. The dried salt 
is automatically discharged into an elevator boot, raised and 
deposited upon a belt conveyor fixed over the storage hoppers 
in the adjacent building, and is discharged into overhead steel 
bunkers of a capacity of 135 tons. These bunkers are fitted 
with hottom discharge doors, through which the sulphate passes 
to an Avery automatic weighing and bagging machine. The 
floors of these buildings are 3 ft. 8 in. above the railway along- 
side, to facilitate loading into railway vans. 

Tar DISTILLATION PLANT. 

There is a Hird complete tar distillation plant capable of 
dealins with 30 tons of crude tar per day, and producing four 
fracti s of oil and pitch. The receivers and storage tanks, 
With p'tch bays, are arranged within easy access of the railway. 
yee for the plant is obtained from a Lancashire boiler fixed 
at the site, 

The works are provided with a well-equipped laboratory, and 
are well served by siding and railway accommodation. 


ADDISON STREET WoRrKS. 


These works are now closed-down for gas-making purposes, 
and are used as a storage and distributing station only. There 


are three holders, of capacities of 3 million c.ft., 600,000 c.ft., 
and 500,000 c.ft. Two station governors are installed for regu- 
lating the pressure to the district; and two Terry steam turbine 
boosters, of a capacity of 250,000 c.ft. per hour, draw the gas 
from the Greenbank Works: There is also installed a gas- 
driven high-pressure set of 20,000 c.ft. per hour, for distributing 
the gas through an independent steel main at a pressure of 
5 lbs. per sq. in. to an outlying district. This serves high- 
pressure street lights and shop lamps fixed in the centre of the 
town. 

The Grimshaw Park Station is used for a storage station 
only. There is one holder of a capacity of 600,000 c, ft. 


Humphreys and Glasgow C W.G. Plant. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION. 


After the luncheon, the visitors were conveyed to the Drill 
Hall, where a most attractive exhibition of gas appliances was 
staged. The opening ceremony was performed by Alderman, 
F. S. Puiturres, Chairman of the Salford Gas Committee. 

What impressed us at once on entering the Hall was the 
uniformity of the whole display—an effect difficult of accom- 
plishment when the items exhibited are heterogeneous. The 
stands were of uniform height, and purple was the background 
colour of them all. The avenues between were wide, and gave 
a pleasing air of spaciousness to the exhibition. The whole of 
the work in connection with the erection of the stands, &c., was 
carried out by the Gas Department themselves. Their exhibit, 
which naturally occupied a good deal of space, was divided into 
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four sections. In the first, large cooking apparatus was dis- 
played, including the latest type of three-pan fish and chip 
range. In the next, various globes and shades were exhibited 
to great advantage, and this section also incorporated a gas 
fire in a particularly attractive mantel setting. An ideal all-gas 
kitchen formed another section. In a tiled recess were a 
cooker, a fire, and a small gas circulator by Wilsons & 
Mathiesons. Nearby, a ‘‘ Lyn ”’ boiler of Richmond’s manu- 
facture supplied the hot water required for washing-up pur- 
poses. An “ Electrolux ”’ refrigerator and a gas wash-boiler 
completed the scheme. The final section was devoted to general 
propaganda work, and demonstrated in a clear manner how 
greatly the gas industry helps towards conserving the coal re- 
sources of the country and purifying the atmosphere. Regard- 
ing the latter point, photographs were shown of an industrial 
town. One of these was taken on a Sunday, at noon. The 
other two were of the same view on a Monday at noon and 
at 4.45 p.m. At the latter time, practically nothing was dis- 
cernible. Regarding the conservation of coal, a cube painted 
black and white symbolized the heat units in 35 million tons of 
coal. The black portion, connected by ribbons to ashes and 
soot, constituted practically the whole of the cube, and repre- 
sented the loss of heat when coal is burned in the raw state in 
the open firegrate. The white portion—a very small percentage 
of the whole—indicated the quantity of heat actually utilized. 
A chunk of coal was connected by ribbons to the various bye- 
products of carbonization, and emphasized that the treatment of 
coal by the gas-works process is not merely desirable, but 
essential, if Great Britain does not wish to squander her natural 
wealth. 

The Gas Department also showed the public the efficiency of 
gas cooking. Each afternoon and evening cookery demon; 
strations were given by Miss Jessie Brownlie. 


Tar FoR Roaps. 


The British Road Tar Association had a stand which took 
the form of a combined exhibit and information bureau. The 
initial cost of tar and suitable aggregate is low; and as about 
440,000,000 is being spent every year on the roads of Great 
Britain, this is of importance. Tarmacadam is also inexpensive 
to lay, and requires no skilled labour. No involved process is 
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needed for laying the foundations. The exhibits on the stand 
demonstrated that the tar road can stand up to weather and 
traffic as well as roads prepared with any other maierial. 
Samples taken from experimental sections of road carried out 
by the Association were on view; and one exhibit showed the 
result of seven years’ cumulative tar surfacing of a water. 
bound road. As our readers know, tarmacadam mixei with 
a suitable aggregate provides a surface just sufficiently rough 
to grip tyres and wheels, and so prevent skidding. 


EXHIBITS OF MANUFACTURING FIRMS. 
. 


Several well-known gas appliance manufacturers exhibited 
their products. There was a fine display of geysers of all sizes 
and patterns by Ewart & Son, Ltd., who had models working. 
The Parkinson Stove Company’s stand was shared by W. 
Parkinson & Co., who included in their display a ‘‘ No. 802” 
street lamp containing three tiers of inverted mantles—fourteen 
in all, arranged 8, 4, and 2. Another large street lighting unit 
shown was an example of the ‘‘ 1200’ series, U fixing; the 
mantles in this lamp being arranged in two tiers. Illumination 
of the stand was by lamps suitable for shop lighting. Cookers, 
fires, wash-boilers, &c., were attractively displayed by the 
Parkinson Stove Company, John Wright & Co., R. & A. Main, 
Ltd., the Davis Gas Stove Company, Cannon Iron Foundries, 
Ltd., and William Sugg, Ltd. The latter firm made a feature 
of their new concave gas fire, which has been fully described 
previously in the ‘* JournaL,’’ and which gives excellent re- 
sults. General Gas Appliances, Ltd., also had a good exhibit; 
their grey enamel and white tiled cookers being most attractive, 
A brilliant show of shades and fittings was made by Falk, 
Stadelmann & Go., Ltd.; and the Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., 
demonstrated the remarkable heat-resisting qualities of 
‘** Vitreosil ’’ globes. The application of gas to steam raising 
was exemplified by Spencer-Bonecourt, Ltd.; and a local firm 
—Reynolds & Co.—featured their ‘‘ Reliable ” circulating and 
spraying wash-boiler. 

The Band of H.M. Royal Marines was in attendance. 

Altogether the exhibition proved thoroughly interesting, and 
it ought to repay—and doubtless will more than repay—the 
Gas Department for their work and the expense entailed in 
connection with it. 








The Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia is still drawing its | 
crowds of admiring visitors, who find in it a number of arrest- 
ing features. Some have already been illustrated in the | 
‘* JOURNAL ;’’ and to these we are now able to make addition. 


The stand of Associated Crafts, Ltd., shows a room panelled 
in Dekart oak, with rich fittings. There is an ingle-nook with 








**Metro-Log’’ Fire in Tudor Setting. 


carved Tudor-design arch, and quaint oak seats; and in the | 
centre, peculiarly appropriate to its surroundings, is a large -| 
** Metro-Log ”’ gas fire of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany. This fire is not of the standard size, but was specially 
made for its handsome fireplace. The fire is carried in a 


basket; and no one who had not been previously informed 
would guess the source of the cheerful flames. 





MORE VIEWS FROM OLYMPIA. 






There is all day a press of people round the ‘‘ Metro ”’ glass 
workers’ furnace, which has been specially designed by the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company for demonstrating at the 
exhibition the process of old English glass making. 


The fur- 







**Metro’’ Glassworkers’ Furnace. 





nace contains two pots—one for clear and the other for coloured 
‘* metal,’’? as the molten glass is termed. The working tem- 
perature of the molten glass is approximately 1075° C.; but 
so effectively is the furnace insulated, that it is possible to 
place the naked hand on its exterior surface without being in- 
convenienced in any way. The gas is supplied to the furnace 
under ordinary pressure. 





Gas for Varnish Making.—Varnish manufacture involves a 
series of delicate operations which are unknown to the average 
man in the street. Varnishes are not prepared by simply mix- 


ing two or three ingredients, but are the result of a careful 

selection of gums and oils, their scientific blending at certain | 
temperatures, and the subsequent maturing of the product over 
periods extending to years in some cases. 


The current issue 








(No. 156) of ‘‘ A Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas ”’ gives some 
useful information on tic manufacture of varnish in_ the 
world’s largest varnish factory, and contains excellent illus- 
trations which will be of general interest to property ow: ors 
It will be of particular interest to the varnish manufacturer, 
as it includes full details (accompanied by scale drawings) 
of modern types of gas-fired plant. 
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DISTRICT CONFERENCE AT SMETHWICK. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SIDE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


TAKING place in an industrial area, it was appropriate that the British Commercial Gas Association 
Midlands District Conference, which was held on Wednesday last at Smethwick, should be mainly devoted 


to consideration of the industrial side of the business. 


Both the morning’s visit and the afternoon’s 


business session afforded striking evidence of the advantages of gas as a fuel in manufacturing operations 
—advantages which offer the industry an unlimited field for expansion. 


There was in the morning a large gathering of engineers of 
gas undertakings in the Midlands and others in the Council 
House, Smethwick, where they were cordially received by his 
Worship the Mayor (Councillor Frank H, Jones, J.P.) and the 
Mayoress. They were also warmly welcomed by Alderman C. 
W. Pinkney (the Chairman of the Borough of Smethwick Gas 
Committee) and Mr. E. Hardiker (the Gas Engineer and Mana- 
ger). Mr. W. M. Mason, the Manager of the “ B.C.G.A.,” 
was there; and so was Sir Arthur Duckham, together with 
Alderman J. H. Lloyd (the Chairman of the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Gas Committee) and Mr. F. C. Briggs (the President 
of the Midland Association of Gas Engineers and Managers). 
Many friends were pleased, also, to meet once more Mr. Vincent 
Hughes, who for a period of twenty years was in charge of 
the Smethwick Gas-Works. 


ALUMINIUM CASTING BY GAS. 


Smethwick can claim to be the birthplace of British engi- 
neering, as it was within its boundaries that the first successful 
steam engine was built by Matthew Boulton to the design of 
James Watt. There are within the borough many important 
industrial undertakings; and one of these—the Birmingham 
Aluminium Casting (1903) Company, Ltd., in Dartmouth Road 
—was visited on Wednesday. Here the party were received by 
Mr. Frank W. Gower (the Managing Director), and found 
themselves in light and airy factories, equipped on the most 
modern lines. ‘The Company, which is the largest of its kind 
in Europe, is engaged for the most part in the manufacture of 
castings for the automobile industry; and these castings are 
produced both in sand and in metal moulds—the latter by the 
Cothias process of die casting. The comfort of the work- 
people is carefully considered. Large-playing grounds are pro- 
vided adjoining the works, and there is even apparatus for ad- 
ministering violet ray treatment, of which every man may avail 
himself if he desires. The buildings cover over 7 acres, and the 
employees number 2000. 

The particular reason for the visit of the British Commercial 
Gas Association to the works was, it may be remarked, that 
the Company are pioneers in the use of gas for melting 
aluminium on a large scale. Some idea of the extent of the 
operations will be formed when it is borne in mind that, 
although it is not the only fuel used, the consumption of gas is 
over 160 million c.ft. per annum. Millions of castings are 
made each year; the weights ranging from 4 oz. to 800 Ibs. 


LUNCHEON, 


After the visit, there was luncheon at the Smethwick Municipal 
College, by invitation of the Chairman and members of the 
County Borough of Smethwick Gas Committee. The Mayor 
presided ; and among those present were Lady Cynthia Mosley 
and the Mayoress of West Bromwich (Mrs. Grace Cottrell). A 
little speech-making followed. After the Loyal Toast, 

History oF Gas IN SMETHWICK. 

Alderman J. H. Lioyp, J.P. (the Chairman of the Birmingham 
Corporetion Gas Department), said it was a great pleasure to attend 
on behalf of the city of Birmingham, who desired to associate them- 
selves with this gathering. He congratulated Smethwick upon having 
this “* Clean Air Week.’’ The whole neighbourhood, from Castle 
Bromwich to West Bromwich, seemed to have been specially active 
in this connection during the past month, which included the holding 
of the British Industries Fair. It was not yet generally realized 
how much the gas and electrical industries did towards the cleansing 
of the air, though as time went on the knowledge was spreading. 
Smethwick had always done its full share in this direction, and had 
been prominent in the history of gas lighting for over a hundred 
years. lt was in the year 1802 that Murdoch illuminated with gas 
part of Scho Foundry, to celebrate the Peace of Amieas. Originally 
Smethwick formed part of the district supplied by the Birminghain 
and Staflordshire Gas Light Company, which covered an exceedingly 
large area—zo miles fram north to south, and 16 from east to west. 
In 1875, the powers of this Company were purchased by the Bir- 
minghar Corporation; but a clause was inserted in the Act to enable 
the outlying districts (subject to arbitration) to erect works for them- 
selves. Smethwick (together with West Bromwich, Oldbury, and 
Tipton) availed themselves of this privilege; and their works were 
opened by Mr. Arthur Keen, Chairman of the then Local Board, 
on Octo 1, 1881. It was interesting to know that, though Smeth- 
Wick had increased its annual output since 1882 by 738 million c.ft., 
and Birmingham by 2525 millions, the percentage of increase ‘was 
greater ar Smethwick ; being nearly seven times as much, whereas 
the output at Birmingham was not quite five times greater than it 
Was in 1382. The population of Smethwick was a little over three 
limes as great as in 1882, so that the consumption of gas per head 
had increased twice as fast as the population. The gas used for 





domestic purposes now averaged over 30,000 c.ft. per consumer per 
annum; while the quantity of gas made per ton of coal had risen 
from 10,162 c.ft. in 1882 to 17,425 c.ft. To keep up with the increase 
in consumption at Smethwick, extensions and remodelling had been, 
and still were, continually taking place; but through the whole 
period, there had only been three engineers—the late Mr. B. W. Smith 
(afterwards of Walsall), Mr. Vincent Hughes (for twenty years), and 
now Mr. Ernest Hardiker, who came to Smethwick in 1920. 


A Unitep INnpustTrRy. 


Last week some of those present had had the pleasure of meeting 
at the dinner given to Sir David Milne-Watson, in recognition of 
his knighthood and his services to the gas industry. It was remark- 
able to recall that a few years ago the industry had no National Gas 
Council, no British Commercial Gas Association, and no Federation 
of Gas Employers or Joint Industrial Council, At that dinner, an 
optimistic view of the future was expressed by the speakers, not- 
withstanding the competition to which they were all subjected. The 
last year had been a terrible one for all of them in the gas industry, 
as well as for the people generally, on account of the coal dispute. 
It had been said, with a great amount of truth, that gas saved the 
country from starvation. What was starvation? It was defined as 
‘* a suffering extremely from cold or want of food.’ Gas cooked 
their food, and coke baked their bread. How could many a home 
have obtained even a cup of tea without gas? Years ago each gas- 
works was a law unto itself, and took no interest in its neighbours. 
To-day they were united, and desirous to help each other in any way 
they could. By thus joining together they adopted the most efficient 
means to give the best service, and by research to find out where im- 
provements could be introduced or economies effected. But it must 
always be remembered that the strength of a chain was its weakest 
link; and if any gas company or department was content with slip- 
shod management or careless attention to customers, such under- 
taking injured not only itself, but the whole industry. Thus it was 
to the interest of all to induce every undertaking to do its best. 
Much more scientific knowledge and research was being applied to 
all branches of the industry; and it was essential that they should 
all keep up to date, and give the best service possible to the com- 
munity. The friendship of Birmingham with Smethwick was a very 
pleasant one; and in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The County Borough 
of Smethwick Gas Department,’’ he wished the undertaking every 
prosperity. 

The reply was by Alderman Grorce Best, J.P., who said there 
had been witnessed a wonderful transformation of the gas industry 
in that neighbourhood under the guidance and chairmanship of 
Councillor S. W. B. Stephen and Alderman C. W. Pinkney, J.P. 
They were very proud of their gas-works, which were a credit to 
Mr. Hardiker. In saying this, he did not wish to forget those who 
had gone before. Mr. Smith and Mr. Hughes had both given splen- 
did service‘in their time. They must, however, bring down the price 
of gas, so as to keep out other fuels. 


Tue Gas INpDustTrRY. 


The Mayor. proposed the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Industry,’ and said 
that, whén they compared their own comparatively small undertaking 
with those whose output was very much larger, they found that 
Smethwick occupied a very good position in the matter of the price 
charged to the consumer. The industry strove to give the best pos- 
sible service, and this was the reason for its progress. In Smethwick 
they had a competent staff of workmen to visit the. houses of con- 
sumers, and see that the appliances were maintained in a first-rate 
state of efficiency. The power and usefulness of advertising was now 
fully realized by the industry. With regard to the coal strike, so far 
as the gas industry was concerned he felt that out of evil would come 
good. -Many people during that period had been forced to use gas 
appliances, which, having once experienced their advantages, they 
would certainly not give up. In this connection, he would like to 
pay a high tribute to everyone connected with the gas industry. 
Officials had displayed a wonderful amount of resource, and the 
workers had carried out. their duties with extreme loyalty. Perhaps 
he might be permitted to remind those present of a few facts— 
doubtless familiar to some—which indicated the magnitude of the 
industry in which they were engaged. Of coke and breeze 10 
million tons were produced annually, of which g million tons were 
consumed at home for industrial and domestic purposes. Tar to the 
extent of 172 million gallons was made annually; and, of course, 
a great quantity of sulphate of ammonia. Over 18 million tons of 
coal were consumed in Great Britain last year in the production of 
some 285,000 million c.ft. of gas. The capital now invested in the in- 
dustry exceeded £160,000,000. More than 100,000 men found em- 
ployment, and a sum of £)15,000,000 was paid annually in wages and 
salaries. It was interesting to note that a large percentage of those 
so employed participated in schemes of co-partnership. It was esti- 
mated that 36 million people in this country were using gas supplied 
to them through 8 million meters. In comparing the figures of 
recent years, one;was. struck by the progress and expansion that had 
taken place, and the marked advance in efficiency in the carboniza- 
tion of coal, as shown by the increased number of therms produced 
per ton. This increased efficiency had been largely brought about 
by successful research work undertaken by the industry. The great 
importance of research, and yet still further research, was obvious 
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to all. Coal was a rapidly diminishing asset; and it was imperative 
that it should be utilized in the most scientific and economical manner 
possible. 

GOING FOR CHEAPNESS. 

Sir Artnuur Duckuam, K.C.B., said this was a toast to which he 
was proud to reply. It was to the gas industry that they must in 
the future to a great extent look for the conservation of the country’s 
coal supplies and the prevention of smoke. The gas industry was 
essentially the provider of smokeless fuel, whether in the form of 
gas or of coke; and one thing he wished to get into the minds of 
everybody was that the gas industry could only grow by providing 
these fuels first in a satisfactory state, and secondly at a cheap rate. 
It was cheapness that the gas industry was going for. They could 
uot get an increased consumption unless they sold their gas; and 
this could only be done by its being offered at a cheap rate. The 
cheaper it became, the more gas could be. used; and this was the 
only way in which gas undertakings could make more money. They 
heard to-day a good deal of talk about the competition of gas and 
electricity; but essentially they went forward hand in hand. He 
had been informed that Birmingham had the largest consumption 
of gas per capita in this country; but he believed the amount was 
still larger in Chicago, New York, and San Francisco—where the 
ordinary person would say that electricity was employed for every pur- 
pose. The fact was, however, that as electricity advanced, so did gas. 
The whole idea of the gas industry was service—without which it could 
not develop. There was a great future for the industry; and young 
men who were seeking careers in a really useful industry should 
give it their attention, It was full of interest; and there were fine 
openings, with plenty of scope, for the right type of young fellow. 
He appealed to all to do their part in providing for the industry the 
men that it would require in the future. 

\lderman C. W. Pinkney voiced the thanks of all present to the 
Mayor for spending so much time with them and presiding at the 
luncheon. 

ALDERMAN PINKNEY ON THE SITUATION. 


In the afternoon there was a public conference in the Munici- 
pal College, presided over by Alderman C. W. Pinkney, the 
Chairman of the Smethwick Gas Committee. 

Alderman PINKNEY said he desired in the first place to con- 
gratulate gas engineers on the remarkable progress they had 
made during the past twenty years. The research work which 
had been accomplished had had much to do with this progress. 
Each engineer could proceed on the lines which he believed 
would lead in his own particular case to economy and efficiency ; 
and in doing this, he should be encouraged. The way he took 
might be a strange way. Along that way, there might be a 
notice ‘* No road;”’ and he might have to turn back for a time. 
But what did this matter? He could change his course, and 
then go ahead again. He wanted to say that gas committees 
and directors were not hard-hearted. They were sufficiently 
intelligent to understand that sympathetic consideration must 
be given to their engineers. He had been asking himself what 
the industry would have done without the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, and where they would have been at the present 
moment had it not been for the assistance of the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association. He well remembered the birth of the 
latter organization, which, under the control of Mr. F. W. 
Goodenough, Mr. W. M. Mason, and a first-rate staff, had done 
excellent work. 

The following paper was then read : 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING BY TOWN GAS: ITS ADVANTAGES 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE CONSERVATION OF FUEL- 


By C. M. Watter, D.Se., Engineer-in-Charge, Industrial Re- 
search Laboratory, Birmingham Gas Department. 


It is only, perhaps, of recent years that manufacturers have 
turned their attention to the possible economies which might 
be effected by the employment of industrial heating apparatus 
of improved design in their works, and, further, that they have 
fully realized the considerable advantages to be gained by the 
use of gas in place of solid fuel. 

It has often happened that, when contemplating the installa- 
tion of new plant, more attention has been given to the ques- 
tion of fuel cost alone, without taking into account the con- 
siderable savings which can be effected indirectly by the utiliza- 
tion of gaseous fuel. In order to show the savings which can 
be indirectly effected by the use of town gas, as compared with 
solid fuel, in many operations of heating, I shall, later on, 
quote typical examples, from which it will be noted that the 
indirect savings will, in many instances, easily outweigh the 
increased fuel cost which may be involved by the use of gas, as 
compared with solid fuel. There are obviously many instances 
where the fuel cost alone is the prime cost; and in such cases 
it is essential that the application of gas as a fuel should justify 
itself, on a fuel cost basis alone. In many instances, gas fur- 
naces have been found to accomplish this, although on a 
B.Th.U. basis the fuel cost may be considerably higher in the 
case of town gas than with solid fuel. 

In such cases, the lower fuel operating cost of the gas- 
heated furnace is due to the higher efficiency of ‘utilization of 
the fuel; and, as an example, I might mention the simple case 
of the small direct-fired gas-heated oven furnace which is now 
employed to a considerable extent in the workshops of our fac- 
tories for annealing, heat-treatment, and similar heating opera- 


— 


tions. Where in the past solid fuel had been used for car: ying 
out these intermittent operations of heating, the efficiencies 
obtained were extraordinarily low—rarely exceeding 5 p.ct— 
the amount of fuel consumed in the preliminary operation of 
heating-up the furnace being abnormally high. Thus the fuel 
cost for the complete operation was considerably higher than 
that which would have obtained if a low thermal capacity, 
well-designed, gas-heated furnace were used, in which case 
efficiencies as high as 15 to 20 p.ct. could be readily obtiined, 
with a total fuel consumption considerably less than in the case 
of the solid fuel fired furnace. 

Some of the indirect economies to be effected by the employ- 
ment of town gas as an industrial fuel are tabulated below : 


1. Reduction in the amount of labour required for operation. 

2. Ease of manipulation. 

3. Flexibility of control of temperature. and evenness of 

heating. 
. Improved quality of product. 
. Saving of floor space by the heating unit itself, and also by 
the elimination of storage accommodation for solid fuel. 
. Low maintenance cost. 
. The existence of better .working conditions for the operator, 
. Elimination of expenses incurred in removing ashes. 

g. Ease. with which fuel can be metered for costing purposes. 

10 Adaptability to automatic methods of control. 

These, while constituting some of the more important advan- 
tages to be obtained by the use of gas, can be amplified very 
largely according to the particular process under considera- 
tion; but it is generally found that the advantages mentioned 
above, taken in combination, are sufficient to justify the use of 
town gas for the bulk of the operations of heat-treatment, an- 
nealing, hardening, and tempering which are so extensively con- 
ducted in the factories and workshops of our industrial centres. 

After having set out in general terms many of the economies 
to be obtained by the use of town gas as an industrial fuel, | 
now propose, before dealing with certain applications in detail, 
to refer to the amount of town gas supplied by the City of 
Birmingham Gas Department for industrial heating purposes, 
and, incidentally, to indicate the rate at which the output of gas 
for this purpose has increased during the last fifteen years. 


TaB_LeE I. 
Year Ending | 
March 31. 


Industrial, P Ct. 


Total Gas Sold. of Total. 


Total Industrial.* 





Igtt 7,693,899,300 389,511,000 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
Ig19 
1920 
192! 
1922 
1923 
1924 


8,773,044,600 

9,551,783,300 

9,887,664,900 
10,796,405,600 
11,156,832,900 
12,006,496,'700 
11,424,842,000 
11,329,113,800 
11,734,970,300 
10,264,218,300 
10,937,923,300 
12,017,086,400 


609,424,800 

793,840,400 

905,271,000 
1,496,742,100 
2,216,048,400 
2,680,489,200 
2,522,338,600 
1,910,643,600 
2,005 ,839,200 
1,345,637,300 
1,665,257,100 
2,057,283,009 


5 
6° 
8° 


9° 
13° 
19’ 
22° 
22° 
16° 
17° 
13° 
15° 
17° 





1925 12,659,612,900 2,409,976,800 18° 
sii 23,389,831, 100 2,643.998,600 19° 
choi, ons } 9,413,115,400 1,883,284,400 20° 








* The output of gas under the heading “ Total Industrial’ does not include gas 
used for motive power, 

The above tabulation shows the total amount of gas sold by 
the City of Birmingham Gas Department for the fifteen years 
ending March 31, 1926, and also for the nine months ending 
Christmas, 1926. In column 3 the amount of gas supplied for 
industrial heating purposes alone, apart from that used for 
motive power, is set out; and in column 4 this consumption 1s 
indicated as a percentage of the total gas supplied. 

It is interesting to note that, while in 1911 the total gas sold 
for industrial heating purposes in Birmingham amounted to 
only 389,511,000 c.ft., representing 5°06 p.ct. of the total gas 
sold, for the year ended March 31, 1926, the total amount of 
gas sold for industrial ‘heating purposes was no less than 
2,643,998,600 c.ft., or 19°74 p.ct. of the total gas sold for all 
purposes—this representing an increase of over 650 p.ct. for the 
period stated. It is, I think, fully appreciated that the develop- 
ment of this industrial load has been largely due to the action 
of the Birmingham Gas Committee in establishing a special 
section to deal with the application of gas to industry. The 
special section referred to was established in 1911; amd since 
that date it has been engaged in the development of the use of 
gas for the multifarious industries of this city. : 

I should like here to refer to an installation of melting fur- 
naces operating on town gas which was erected at the works 
of the Birmingham Aluminium Castings (1903) Company, Ltd., 
when this firm occupied premises in Cambridge Street, Birr 'ng- 
ham. This battery of furnaces was one of the first large instal- 
lations which this particular section of the Birmingham Gas De- 
partment had to deal with; and very shortly after conducting 
experiments on the use of gas for aluminium melting 1» col- 
laboration with the engineers of this Company, a consumption 
amounting to no less than 30,000 c.ft. per hour was obtained. 
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This is of particular interest, as. this Company have now re- 
moved their works into the Smethwick district, and are now 
taking their supplies of gas from the Smethwick gas under- 
taking (for the melting of aluminium and other purposes) which 
| understand amount to some 160 million c.ft. per annum. It 
is also interesting to record that the Company have continued 
to use gas as an industrial fuel from the time of the installa- 
tion referred to at their works in Birmingham up to the present. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS WITH REGARD TO THE DESIGN OF 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING PLANT. 


With reference to the developments which have taken place 
in recent years in the design of industrial heating furnaces 
and apparatus generally, these have been largely as a result 
of the collaboration between the user of the apparatus, the 
undertaking supplying the gas, and the manufacturer of the 
heating apparatus. This, I think, is a very healthy sign, as 
only by such collaboration is it possible to satisfy the require- 
ments of the user, and at the same time provide apparatus to 
function with the greatest possible economy for the particular 
operation. In practically every trade, the requirements of the 
manufacturer ‘vary slightly ; and it is the duty of those respon- 
sible for the supplying of the apparatus to see that the furnace 
plant installed has been designed to meet fully the requirements 
of the user. 

While in many instances furnaces of standard design can be 
employed for a large number of heating operations, it is never- 
theless very often found to be advisable to effect modifications 
—such as slight alteration to dimensions, method of guard 
tiling, fitting specially-designed doors, and similar minor 
changes—which make all the difference between the furnace 
meeting with complete success or failure in the operation for 
which it is required. I cannot too strongly emphasize the im- 
portance of those responsible for the supplying and installation 
of furnace plant paying every attention to such details. Usually, 
such modifications as suggested here can be carried out at a 
reasonable cost; and the consumer is all the more satisfied in 
that he has been specially catered for. 

With regard to improvements in design, there is no doubt 
whatever that the main direction in which improvements have 
taken place is in the recovery of waste heat by means of 
recuperation or regeneration ; and where the heating operation 
is of a more or less continuous nature, the modern type of re- 
cuperator or regenerator will undoubtedly prove far superior 
to the direct-fired type of furnace. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the direct-fired low thermal capacity furnace will 
always have a place where the heating operation is not con- 
tinuous, and where the process of heating-up from cold must 
be carried out as quickly as possible. For this type of furnace, 
the employment of refractories having high thermal conductivity 
has led to considerable improvement, more particularly where a 
furnace has to be designed in such a manner that a high work- 
ing temperature can be obtained in the least possible time. It 
will be understood that for intermittent working, where per- 
haps a direct-fired furnace will have to be used, or where at 
the most a limited amount of recuperation is possible, the effi- 
ciency will fall short of that obtainable in the case of the larger 
recuperator or regenerator type of furnace, which is more suit- 
able for long-period working owing to increased thermal 
capacity. 

We have had, during recent years, some excellent examples 
of both types of plant; and I should like here to refer to the 
“ Revergen ” furnace, manufactured by the Davis Furnace 
Company, of Luton, a regenerator type capable of working at 
a very high efficiency; and also to a recuperator furnace of 
Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., of Dudley, as well as to recupera- 
tor furnaces manufactured by the Incandescent Heat Company 
in this district, and many other excellent tvpes. The Lucas 
series is also an example of modern high-efficiency furnaces, 
suitable for the many heat-treatment operations which have to 
be catered for. wa 
Another important question which has received évery con- 
sidérati n during recent years is that of lagging ; and J think 
most of our furnace makers are to be congratulated on the at- 
tention they have given to this most important question. In 
some instances, by careful selection of lagging material, econo- 
mies amounting to no Jess than 10 p.ct. have been obtained, by 
the reduction of the radiation losses from the outside surfaces ; 
and this, taken in conjunction with the extra economies due to 
the perfecting of recuperators and regenerators, and also par- 
ticularly in regard to the mixing of air and gas in correct 
Proportions prior to combustion, has made the modern gas- 
heated | nace a scientifically-designed piece of apparatus, cap- 
‘ible of carrying out its functions almost in the same way as a 
machine tool. 

INDIREer ADVANTAGES TO BE OBTAINED BY THE USE OF Gas 

FURNACES. 
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which operations may be accepted as typical of many similar 
heat-treatment operations at present called for by the cycle, 
motor, tool, and electrical trades. 

In practically every modern hardening shop, one finds that 
the gas furnace is to-day being used for such work. It has 
completely replaced the older type of solid fuel furnace ; and de- 
spite the fact that one might still argue that several -well- 
designed types of solid fuel furnaces might be capable of 
carrying out the operation at a lower fuel cost, it must be re- 
membered that in this application the fuel cost is not a prime 
cost, and it is in view of the indirect advantages to be obtained 
by the use of gas furnaces that this form of fuel has so firmly 
established itself for operations of this kind. With a well- 
designed gas-heated furnace operating continuously throughout 
a period of ten hours per day, it would be found that small 
mild-steel components—such as gears, ball races, and cycle 
spindles—-could be carburized with a gas consumption of about 
25,000 c.ft. of 500 B.Th.U. gas per ton. 

Now, where this operation is carried out in a well-designed 
solid fuel fired furnace, a good average figure for coal con- 
sumption might be taken as one ton per ton of components 
carburized and heat treated. It can be shown, however, that, 
while the fuel cost alone may be lower in the case of the solid 
fuel fired furnace, the advantages to be obtained and the econo- 
mies to be effected by the employment of gas furnaces for this 
class of work are so great as far to outweigh this slight 
difference in fuel cost. With the gas-heated furnace, one will 
invariably find that the work comes out with absolute uni- 
formity, and the risk of scrapping work is reduced to a mini- 
mum. Further, for a given floor space, the throughput of 
work will in some cases double, and the labour involved in 
carrying out the heating operation be halved. I think: it will be 
agreed that, apart from the economies effected under these 
various headings, the improved quality of product in itself 
will be easily sufficient to justify any reasonable increase in 
fuel cost, as a little calculation will show that in such an 
operation the total cost of fuel involved rarely exceeds 2 p.ct. 
ot the value of the articles being treated. 

In such operations as these there are many other advantages 
which are peculiar to gas furnaces; and, in this connection, 
may I refer to one in particular which is now beginning to 
be realized among many manufacturers engaged in the auto- 
mobile industry? I am referring’ to the use of alloy pots 
for carburizing, close annealing, and similar work. We have 
recently seen very great developments in the use of nickel 
chrome alloys anu stainless steels in their application to con- 
tainers for carburizing and annealing operations; and a series 
of experiments extending over some years in our own testing 
shops has proved that, where gas furnaces are employed, very 
considerable reductions in pot costs for such operations as 
carburizing and annealing can be obtained by the employment 
of these special alloys, as compared with the employment of 
steel pots. It has also been shown that these advantages 
do not obtain in the case of the ordinary types of solid fuel 
fired furnaces; and, further, that the economies referred to 
can only be realized with solid fuel if muffle type furnaces 
are employed—this, of course, leading to considerable in- 
crease in fuel costs. I mention this merely as an. example 
of one of the many indirect economies to be obtained by the 
use of gas for general heat-treatment purposes; and one could 
quote many more similar examples applying to different opera- 
tions in other trades, 

As a second example of economies which can be effected, 
I should like to refer to the use of town gas for the annealing 
of glassware. It may not be generally known that town gas 
has been used with every satisfaction for the heating of lehrs 
for the process of annealing heavy cut glassware; and the 
results of a large number of experiments carried out on fur- 
nace plant of this kind showed that, in every instance, the 
reduction in breakage was indeed considerable. In one par- 
ticular case which came to my notice, where the glassware 
handled was of substantial value, a reduction of 4o p.ct. in the 
breakage was realized; this being more than sufficient to pay 
the whole of the fuel charges for the operation. 

While time will permit me to deal with only a few of the 
more important applications of gas to industry in detail, | 
would refer those who wish for a more comprehensive treatise 
on this subject to the excellent paper on ‘*‘ The Use of 
Town Gas in Industry,’ presented by Sir Arthur Duckham, 
K.C.B., to the First World Power Conference, in 1924; . but 
I now propose to refer to some applications more in detail, 
giving, where possible, figures of efficiency which have been 
obtained with various types of town gas-heated apparatus. 

It has been estimated that town gas is now being employed 
as a fuel in no less than 3000 distinct industries in this country ; 
and in Birmingham alone upwards of 1000 industries are 
dependent on the gas supply of the city for carrying out the 
multifarious heating operations in its factories and workshops. 
The advantages of a supply of fuel by pipe to manufacturing 
premises, where floor space is limited, cannot be over-esti- 
mated ; and it is gratifying to be able to mention that, during 
the recent coal stoppage, Birmingham manufacturers and other 
consumers were able to enjoy a full supply of gas for the 
entire period, and were thus enabled to continue their manu- 
facturing operations so long as supplies of raw material were- 
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available. I am also glad to say that this latter remark applies 
generally to the majority of gas undertakings in this country. 


SPECIAL APPLICATIONS. 


I have set out below a few special applications which are 
of particular interest, and which will generally be found to 
exist in any industrial centre. 

Water and Solution Heating.—Town gas has been adopted 
very widely for the heating of water and solutions in open 
tanks, owing to the simplicity of the process and the efficient 
lagging which can be used, as against the inefficient method 
of heating by solid fuel. Tanks of this kind can be brought 
to any desired temperature very rapidly, and easily maintained 
on a low gas consumption. Water heating to boiling-point, 
in an efficiently lagged tank with well-designed gas-burners, 
can be carried out with an efficiency of over 7o p.ct. 

Steam Raising.—The application of town gas to this solid 
fuel stronghold has made rapid strides of recent years, owing 
to the introduction of gas-heated boilers capable of raising 
steam on a high thermal efficiency basis—such as the Spencer- 
Bonecourt boiler, in which a thermal efficiency approximat- 
ing to 85 p.ct. can be obtained. In cases where relatively 
small quantities of steam have to be generated in a limited 
space, the arguments of cleanliness, ash reduction, &c., usually 
applied to gas heating, are incontrovertible in this application ; 
and the adaptability of the gas-heated boiler in comparison 
with the solid fuel boiler cannot be disputed. One familiar 
instance brought to my mind is of a boiler feeding large 
presses, which is placed in a small cellar under the shop floor, 
and which shows a very big saving in total costs over a solid 
fuel boiler doing exactly similar work at another depét of the 
same company. 

Varnish Manufacture.—A large number of works, both in 
London and in the Provinces, have ‘ all-gas ’’ plants in opera- 
tion for the boiling of gums and oil for the production of 
varnishes, enamels, &c. The absolute controllability and re- 
duction of fire risks have had a great bearing on the change- 
over from solid fuel; and there is no doubt that the thermal 
efficiency of the operation has been very considerably in- 
creased. With solid fuel a large fuel bed was required for 
both gum and oil boiling, and a heavy pull on the stack. to 
enable the necessary temperatures to be reached—this un- 
doubtedly leading to a very high flue temperature and small 
heat value being obtained from the fuel used. By the use of 
town gas, combustion spaces have been reduced to a minimum, 
and direct contact with the heat source has been obtained. 
The general opinion of varnish makers who have adopted 
gas for heating their varnish kettles and oil boilers is that 
a return to the use of solid fuel cannot for one moment be 
contemplated. 

Melting of Metals.—Town gas has been widely used for the 
melting of all metals and alloys, from the low melting-point 
white metals—such as tin, solder, and bearing metals—to 
the higher melting-point metals—such as aluminium, brass, 
copper, gunmetal, gold, silver, &c.—and owing to the ease -with 
which exceptionally high temperatures can be obtained, gas is 
adopted in many instances for the melting of nickel and nickel 
alloys requiring temperatures in some instances as high as 
1650° C. Taking aluminium as an example of the application of 
gas to the melting field, this metal or its alloys are exten- 
sively used in the manufaciure of both domestic and industrial 
articles; and in almost every case where a supply is avail- 
able, gas is used as a fuel for melting, and can easily compete 
with other forms of fuel, owing to the highly eflicient manner 
in which it can be applied. Where this metal is melted in 
open-type furnaces, as distinct from furnaces requiring iron 
pots or plumbago crucibles, a figure as low as 3 c.ft. of 500 
B.Th.U. gas per pound of metal melted can be obtained, re- 
presenting an efficiency of approximately 35 p.ct. 

Drying Operations.—Under this heading I am including fur- 
naces or stoves used for the drying of cores for foundry work, 
the japan and lacquer drying operations to be met with in the 
cycle, motor, and cabinet brassfoundry trades, and the stoves 
used for metal colouring. It would be very difficult indeed to 
arrive at anything like an accurate estimate of the total gas con- 
sumption all over the country in stoves carrying out the opera- 
tions mentioned above; the ease with which all ranges of 
temperature are obtained and maintained with a minimum 
amount of human control making town gas practically the 
only form of fuel possible when work of this kind is under 
consideration. Recently the improved conveyor type of drying 
stove has been widely adopted in many industries for core 
drying, japanning, lacquering, and similar. operations; and 
town gas is almost invariably employed in such apparatus. 


GENERAL HeEat-TREATING OPERATIONS. 


Annealing.—The gas furnace, either of the direct fired or 
partly recuperative type, has practically made the solid fuel 
furnace non-existent for the annealing of stampings, press- 
ings, and spinnings, in either. brass or steel, where short-period 
or intermittent working is required. The low cost of initial 
installation, cleanliness, ease and accuracy of temperature 
control, saving in space, and improved quality of work, have 
led to the use of the gas furnace in our manufacturing con- 
cerns to an extent which is rarely realized; and tests have 
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shown, using even a direct-fired furnace without any form of 
recuperation, a figure as low as 1°8 c.ft. of 500 B.Th.U. gas 
per pound of metal heated to a temperature of 650° C. in the 
case of brass pressing—representing an efficiency of 12; p.ct, 
When large quantities of metal have to be dealt with, fur. 
naces of the recuperative type are used. During a receitt test 
on brass strip annealing in a furnace of an improved re. 
cuperator type, in which 3} tons of metal were heated, an 
efficiency of 24 p.ct. was realized. 

Carburizing and Re-heating.—The bulk of the carburizing and 
re-heating operations carried out in the motor and allied engi. 
neering trades are performed in gas-heated furnaces, Thy 
modern demand for a highly scientific product has forced the 
use of solid fuel, with its uncertainty, uncleanliness, and lack 
of control, into obscurity. 

Fig. 1 represents a battery of two Incandescent Heai Com. 
pany’s natural draught furnaces installed in the demonstration 
shops of the Birmingham Gas Department. Large batteries 
of furnaces heated by gas are to be found in all large and 


small works, manufacturing motor gear parts, and engincering 


Fig. 1«.—Natura Draught Gas Furnaces in the Birmingham 
Demonstration Shops. 


machinery, for the carrying out of carburizing and re-heating, 
and tool-hardening operations called for in the modern harden- 
ing shop. The gas furnace in this instance lends itself wonder- 
fully to the high degree of accurate temperature control now 
demanded in any modern engineering works. 

Fig. 2 is a photograph of one of the heat-treatment shops of 
Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Ltd., of Birmingham, and is typical of 
a modern hardening shop, equipped with gas-heated furnaces 








Fig. 2.—A Heat Treatment Shop at Messrs. Joseph Lucas' Works. 


Very considerable numbers of recuperator typ 


and apparatus. 
the pro- 


furnaces are used in Birmingham in connection with 
duction of motor components. In one works in the Midlands, 
over 1000 tons of motor gear parts per annum are heat-treate¢ 
in gas-heated furnaces. The yearly consumption of this firm 
amounts to over 33,000,000 c. ft. 

Fig. 3 is a photograph of a battery of two large gas heated 
high-temperature furnaces constructed with recuperators by 
Messrs. Gibbons Bros., Ltd., at the works of Messrs. Henry 
Wiggin & Co., Lid., for raising nickel alloy billets to « forg- 
ing temperature of 1150° to 1250° C. Low-pressure gas is em 
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Fig. 3.—A, Battery of Gibbons High-Temperature Recuperator 
Furnaces. 


ployed for this purpose, and the furnaces are fitted with car- 
borundum muffles. 

Fig. 4 is a similar, but larger, furnace installed at the same 
works for the re-heating of nickel alloy bars for the purpose 
of rolling. 





Fig. 4.—A Gibbons Natural Draught Muffle. 


High Speed Steel Hardening.—This process requires a very 
high temperature, usually in a small space; and gas is almost 
universally used for this particular operation. 

Forging.—A considerable quantity of gas is sold for the pro- 
duction of forgings, such as the common nut and bolt. The 
operation is performed by gas, in a very efficient manner, owing 
to the high production which is obtained. During a special 
forging test conducted on a practical scale, an efficiency of 
32 p.ct. was obtained for this operation, with a gas and air fur- 
nace of the direct-fired type. The gas furnace can be designed 
to keep pace with almost any reasonable rate of heating de- 
manded by this operation. 

Rivet and Plate Heating.—Gas is now being used largely in 
shipyards and constructional steel works for the heating of 
rivets and plates, and has proved highly satisfactory for this 
purpose. Practical tests carried over a long period have shown 
that the small continuous rivet heating furnace, fired by town 
gas, is capable of producing larger quantities of heated rivets 
ina given floor space, and also at a lower cost, than with solid 
fuel or oil. For the heating of large plates, gas has again been 
used to some considerable extent; and in this operation the 
cleanliness of town gas as a heating agent results in plates 
being heated more uniformly and with a minimum amount of 
scale, while the contaminating influences of a sulphur-laden 
atmosphere are entirely dispensed with. Some very large fur- 
Naces have been installed in different parts of the country in 
this connection. 

Enamelling.—The new designs of recuperative types of gas- 
fired furnaces of the muffle type have been quickly adopted by 
the enamelling trade, replacing in every instance furnaces 
using solid fuel; and there is no doubt that this trade will use 
fas much more extensively in the future. : 

Porcelain Firing and Firing of Ceramic Ware.—In a num- 
ber of instances recently, gas furnaces have been installed for 
the fring of porcelain and ceramic ware. For example, elec- 
'rical insulators demand a temperature of 1450° C. for firing 
and clazing; -and this temperature over a large area is easily 
obtained with gas as a fuel. For this work, the regenerator 
‘ype ‘urnace has been successfully employed; and _ several 

Revergen ’’ furnaces manufactured by the Davis Furnace 
Company have been installed in Birmingham for dealing with 
Work of this nature, 
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Food Production.—Apart from the high thermal efficiency 
obtained by the use of gas as a fuel in any works producing 
articles of an edible nature, the questions of absence of smoke 
and dust, general cleanliness of plant and surroundings, and 
temperature control, must be given special consideration in the 
choice of a fuel for heat operations for the production of bread 
and confectionery, sweets and chocolates, frying of potatoes in 
large quantities, cooking of fish and chips, &c. Producers of 
these classes of goods are fully alive to the advantages which 
gas offers as a fuel for these operations. 


Tue Use or Town Gas IN ITs RELATION TO THE 
CONSERVATION OF COAL. 


When considering the application of fuel in its relation to 
the conservation of coal, the question of over-all efficiency of 
application is naturally one which must receive the most care- 
ful attention. In any operation requiring the expenditure of 
heat energy, the efticiency of utilization of the heat energy as 
referred to coal must be the ratio of the sensible heat utilized 
in heating-up the load to the total heat content of the coal itself. 
Here it is interesting to note that, during the last few years, 
the efficiency of the process of carbonization of coal in gas- 
works has gradually increased, owing to changes which have 
taken place in methods of carbonization, and also to the more 
complete recovery of the waste heat incidental to this process. 
It is gratifying to find that to-day carbonization of coal in con- 
tinuous vertical retorts equipped with waste-heat recovery can 
be carried out in a gas-works with a thermal efficiency of over 
85 p.ct. 

While it cannot be disputed that the valuable deposits of coal 
with which this country is so well blessed have constituted the 
foundation upon which the wealth of the nation has been built, 
it is nevertheless astonishing to find. that such huge quantities 
of this fuel have in the past been so uneconomically employed, 
both industrially and domestically; and it seems only of recent 
years that the scientific utilization of this great source of heat, 
light, and power has received the attention it deserves. From 
the report of the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry 
(1925), it would appear that in 1924 no less than 33°75 million 
tons of coal were used for domestic purposes, and 70°23 million 
tons for general manufacturing. The application of town gas 
for domestic heating will undoubtedly lead to an enormous re. 
duction in the amcunt of raw coal at present used for this pur. 
pose; and at the same time the industrial application of town 
gas will, in the same way, reduce\the wasteful utilization of 
raw coal for manufacturing. In our secondary industries, the 
opportunities of employing town gas with advantage are enor- 
mous; and even in some of our primary industries, this fuel 
is being used in place of solid fuel, owing to its higher effici- 
ency of application. 

In conclusion, it behoves all of us as citizens, and some of 
us as masters of industry, to see that fuel is utilized economic- 
ally in order to conserve as far as possible the dwindling coal 
supplies of the country, and hygienically in order to prevent 
pollution of the atmosphere in which we live. The applications 
of town gas, both domestically and industrially, have contri- 
buted largely, and I think are destined in the future to contri- 
bute to a very much greater extent, towards the realization of 
these great ideals. 

Discussion. 

Alderman PINKNEY said they were greatly indebted to Dr, Walter 
for the amount of thought and hard work he had put into the paper. 
It appeared that the laboratories at Birmingham must be a veritable 
hive of industry. 

Sir ARTHUR DuckKHAM, proposing a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. 
Walter, said he had given them a very complete and conclusive paper. 
They must all realize the great debt of gratitude they owed to Dr. 
Walter for the services he had rendered to the gas industry and to 
industrialists generally. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’] 


A WONDERFUL FIELD FoR Gas. 

With regard to the use of town gas for industrial purposes, one 
could not fail to see—particularly after going round such a works 
as they had seen that morning—what a wonderful field there was 
here for gas. All industrial heating practically came down to con- 
stant temperature working. Imagine solid fuel applied to industrial 
purposes. There was the storage of coal, transport, constant atten- 
tion required, effect of the clinker on the furnace, removal of ashes, 
&c. Then there was the amount of wastage that occurred with solid 
fuel furnaces simply because one could not maintain an absolutely 
constant temperature. Now to a man running a works, and looking 
at a situation like this, the price of fuel was not a very important 
factor. It must be recognized—and, as a matter of fact, it was 
being recognized—that, even at many times the cost of solid fuel, 
gas paid handsomely under certain conditions. Apart from direct 
financial considerations, anyone going through the industrial areas 
of the country and-taking note of the state of the atmosphere, must 
feel that a person who allowed volumes of contaminating smoke to 
pass from his chimneys was really a criminal. He was committing 
a crime against his fellow citizens. They could not speak too forcibly 
in bringing this matter to the attention of the public. It was to 
gas furnaces and to the work of the gas industry that people must 
look to help them to the solution of this great problem. With regard 
to heating furnaces, two things struck him as requiring special 
attention. The first of these was that as far as possible they shoul| 
prevent loss of heat. Considerable study—but not yet enough—was 
heing given to the subject of insulation. The second was that the 
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products of combustion, after they had done their heating, should pass 
away as cool as possible. In other words, there should be employed 
some form of regeneration or recuperation. They had a real thing 
to fight for, in advancing the use of gas for industrial purposes. 


A Very ConvINcinG CASE. 

Mr. A. Linpsay Forster (Glasgow), seconding the vote, said he 
had been so long in the district that he almost felt himself to be a 
Midlander. Dr. Walter had presented them with such a wide field 
of thought that it was rather difficult to know at which angle to 
take it. He wished to support the view that gas was of extreme 
value; and, indeed, the paper showed this. Gas furnace design was, 
he thought, admittedly in a relatively early stage. A great deal 
had been done; but they could see, reading between the lines of the 
paper, that the author considered much more remained to be done. 
How much this was to be a matter of detail, and how much a matter 
of principle, it was not necessary now to decide; but one of the 
great difficulties which they had in adapting gas to the heating 
problems of industry was to get really close to the theoretical basis 
in the design of their heating apparatus. There was extremely little 
on which to go. One difficulty was to know exactly how one could 
express efficiency in order to make a comparison. The author had 
quoted many instances of the use of gas in industry; and this em- 
phasized the facility with which this fuel could be applied to problems 
of heating of a varied nature. He himself had had experience of 
small units in the glass industry. Many difficulties were met with 
there, including that of sulphur. Would Dr. Walter tell them 
whether they had quite got rid of sulphur in the gas industry? One 
of the things which had been of great assistance in the application 
of gas in industry was the fact that there was a substantial pressure 
of distribution in the mains. This had a great deal to do with the 
facility with which gas could be utilized. The regulation of pres- 
sure was one of the things with which the gas industry had been 
remarkably successful; but there were times when drops in pressure 
occurred, and this, no doubt, they were arranging to overcome. 
On the subject of general efficiency the gas industry was able to 
put forward a very convincing case, not only from the point of view 
of convenience to the manufacturer, but on the score of the economic 
argument that it was a fundamentally sound proposition in that it 
saved fuel. Gas was in a very strong position there. Indeed, there 
was no other source of heat available to-day which could put for- 
ward so strong a case. He believed the gas industry was the greatest 
asset the country had in the conservation of its fuel resources. They 
were much indebted to the author for having put so many interesting 
facts before them, and for the great trouble he must have taken 
in the preparation of his paper. 

VALUE OF INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION. 

Mr. F. C, Briccs (Dudley) remarked that, on behalf of the Mid- 
land Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, of which he was 
President, he desired to support the vote of thanks. The paper must 
make a strong appeal to gas salesmen. It pointed out to them lines 
on which gas could be developed to the utmost. Electricity hardly 
had a footing here. He had noticed, as a matter of fact, that the 
electrical industry was producing a steam boiler; but it was not 
for him to speak as to its thermal efficiency or economy. Industrial 
business was sometimes difficult to get, because they must prove 
their facts conclusively. This could, of course, be done; but they 
must go “ all out,” and be careful to neglect no opportunity. For 
having placed so much valuable information at their disposal, they 
were all greatly indebted to the Birmingham Corporation Gas De- 
partment. Industrial consumption of the kind referred to by Dr. 
Walter was particularly useful to obtain from every point of view. 
It furnished a load during the day which came on and went off at 
the right time. When gas was not being consumed for cooking, 
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it was being used in industry; and this tended to decrease the price 
to the domestic consuiner. The more gas they sold for - industriaj 
processes, the lower would bé the charge for domestic purposes, 
So far as his own experience went, all the sulphur that mattered 
had been eliminated from gas as distributed. In the case of his 
own town, this had been proved. 

Gas AND SociaL LEGISLATION. 

It would be useless to appeal to the manufacturer to use gas 
instead of coal because it would give ‘‘ clean air,’’ if at the sanic time 
it could not be shown that it was a paying proposition. People 
were in business, and had to make money; but if they did not have 
the smoky conditions from which workers suffered so much, and 
the necessity for a great deal of the social legislation were don 
away with, manufacturers would be helped considerably. Would 
it not in the long run pay them, even though the cost might be 4 
little higher, to use gas instead of coal, if it led to ‘more contented 
and more healthy labour, which would give a better return? 


No TROUBLE FROM SULPHUR. 

Dr. Water, replying to the point that had been raised about 
sulphur, said that any sulphur that might be present in gas was onl 
in very minute traces, and then not as H,S. Any trouble that might 
be experienced in the glass industry was not due to sulphur at all, 
In the industries in Birmingham there were operations that were 
so delicate that if there were any sulphur present, it would be dis. 
covered immediately. Some of the manufacturers really furnished 
more sensitive tests than the Gas Department could carry out them- 
selves with lead acetate. Before five minutes had elapsed they would 
hear of it if there was any sulphur existing as free sulphur in 
the gas. There were. many cases in which a low-pressure gas 
supply could, with great advantage to the consumer, be boosted up, 
and then dropped down through governors. He thanked those pre- 
sent for the manner in which they had received his paper. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Mr, A. W. Situ (Secretary and General Manager of the 
Birmingham Corporation Gas Department) expressed on be- 
half of the meeting hearty thanks to Alderman Pinkney for 
presiding. The day had been a useful one for all concerned. 
Not only had Sir Arthur Duckham been present, but also a 
member of his staff, Dr. E. W. Smith, who was at one time 
in Birmingham, where he did valuable work in furthering the 
cause of gaseous fuel. In Smethwick the proportion of the 
industrial load was even greater than in Birmingham. It was, 
as a matter of fact, well over 42 p.ct.—358 million c.ft. out of 
845 millions. This showed the importance of the subject in 
such an area. If they were to make the best progress, it was 
absolutely essential] that the salesman of the industry and the 
makers of furnaces should be perfectly honest in the efficiency 
claims they put forward. 

Alderman PiINKNEy said they were much indebted to Alder- 
man Lloyd for having joined them that day, as well as to Mr. 
A. W. Smith, who always rendered any assistance he could to 
his neighbours. Both Mr. Mason and Mr. Hardiker, together 
with their staffs, had worked ‘hard to make the conference a 
success ; and he thought they had succeeded. [‘‘ Hear, hear.” 


CLEAN AIR CAMPAIGN. 

Smethwick’s ‘‘ Clean Air Campaign” received valuable 
assistance in the evening from Dr. C. W. Saegsy, F.R.S. 
(Edin.), who lectured in Prince’s Hall, Smethwick, on the im- 
portance of a pure atmosphere. 





DRY CLEANING OF COAL. 


[Extract from a Paper by R. Bulmer, of Consett, at a Meeting of the Coke Oven Managers’ Association (Northern 
Section) at Armstrong College, Newcastle, on March 5.] 


The impurities associated with raw coal, and which collectively 
constitute what has hitherto been referred to as the ‘‘ free ash,”’ 
embrace a variety of inorganic substances, the physical proper- 
ties of which cover a wide range. A general examination of the 
foreign matter present in uncleaned coking smalls will reveal 
this clearly. Probably the most important point, however, is 
the fact that often the ‘‘ free ash’’ possesses a higher specific 
gravity than the purer coal. Cases are not infrequently met in 
which the specific gravity of the foreign matter is twice that 
of the coal substance. On the other hand, sometimes little 
difference exists in this direction, and often the coal contains 
little ‘‘ free ash ’’ which is appreciably denser than the coal 
itself. It is hardly necessary to state that the now well-estab- 
lished, older methods of purification depend for their efficiency 
largely, and in some cases altogether, upon difference in specific 
gravity between the coal and its associated foreign matter. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not surprising that a consider- 
able amount of thought and money has been bestowed upon 
dry cleaning propositions within recent years, It would, there- 
fore, appear opportune to consider a few of the more important 
developments in dry cleaning. 


THe Sprrat SEPARATOR. 


This means of purification consists essentially in causing the 
raw coal to travel down a spiral chute which is inclined to- 
wards the centre, During its descent the mixture is separated 





by reason of the differences in coefficients of friction, relative 
shapes, and specific gravities of the particles of coal on the 
one hand, and the associated free ash on the other. The actual 
result of operation of these differences is to cause the coal to 
travel along the outer edge of the spiral, while the shaley im- 
purities tend to remain on the inner side. The spiral itself is 
flanged in such a way as to prevent the shale and coal mixing 
again, and they are thus ultimately delivered by separate spouts 
into appropriate receivers. 

The process requires, however, that each type of coal must 
be treated by a specially designed spiral, if perfect separation 
is sought; and, generally speaking, the best results are ob- 
tained when the coal and shale particles differ in shape—as, 
for instance, cubical coal particles contrasted with lenticular 
shale. Certain limiting sizes of the particles of coa! to be 
treated must be observed, and for. this reason preliminary 
screening of the coal is an essential. 

The spiral separator probably represents one of the cheapest 
methods of dry cleaning hitherto suggested, and is, in fact, 
becoming very popular among British collieries. 


PNEUMATIC SEPARATION OF COAL 


Attention is at present being paid in certain quarters to pr0- 
cesses for the dry purification of coal which depend upon the 
principle of flotation of the coal in air. There are several modifi- 
cations of the process; and among these will be found the most 
successful commercial plants existing at the present time. 
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In general terms, the pneumatic process may be described as 
follows. The separator itself consists of an inclined ‘‘ deck ”’ 
or table which is perforated, and through which a current 
of air is blown in an upward direction. The table is also 
caused to jig by means of a suitable mechanical arrangement 
which is so designed, in some cases, as to give a slightly up- 
ward cast. The coal to be treated must be carefully sized, and 
in this condition is fed regularly on to one of the upper corners 
of the table. The combined action of the table motion and the 
upward current of air tends to stratify the coal and its free im- 
purities much in the same way as when the coal is shaken up 
with an aqueous solution; the free ash forming the lower strata 
while the purest coal is found to be uppermost. dhe table is 
also fitted with fixed tapered riffles which are arranged in the 
direction of the jigging motion and are spaced across the table 
parallel to one another. The lower strata are thus held between 
the rifles and travel along the table by reason of the head 
motion imparted, and they are released gradually owing to the 
rifles’ taper, roughly in order of ascending specific gravity. 
Meantime the purer coal] particles escape the riffles and are de- 
livered from the side of the table owing to the slope or tilt 
mentioned above. Adjustable cut bars are fitted to the delivery 
side of the table in order that the products may from time to 
time be modified in composition as that of the raw coal varies. 

It is possible by means of this arrangement to divide the cual 
into (a) clean coal, (b) middlings (which would include portions 
of the coal containing a high natural or inherent ash—e.g., 
bone coal), and (c) refuse. 

The essential conditions for successful operation of such a 
plant would appear to be: 

(1) Careful grading of the coal on suitable screens before 
treatment, 

(2) The coal must not be unduly wet. 

(3) The operation of the table must be appropriately adjusted 
to the particular size and nature of the coal. 

For the purpose of dry cleaning operations such as that de- 
scribed above, screens of very high efficiency are necessary ; 
and within recent years high-speed vibrating screens have be- 
come of general use. ‘The principle of vibration in a vertical 
direction at high frequency and low amplitude has been highly 
developed ; the means to this end being electrical and mechani- 
cal in some cases, while in others the motion is obtained by 
mechanical means only. The advantage of such screens is 
mainly to be found in their concentrated action, for in some 
cases the screens are capable of dealing with as much as 2} tons 
of coal per sq. ft. of screen area per hour. 


Coat CLEANING WITHOUr PRELIMINARY SIZING. 


Several attempts have been, and are now being, made to per- 
fect dry coal cleaning processes which do not require the coal 
to be prepared beforehand by screening. The sizing of coal by 
this means is undoubtedly the more troublesome part of the 
processes now successfully operating and generally described 
above. It would, therefore, appear that encouragement should 
be given to those processes being developed in the direction of 
dry cleaning without sizing. 

Such methods tend to employ various principles not included 
in those already referred to above. They, may be roughly 
divided as follows: 

(1) Flotation of the coal in a dry medium. 

(2) Stratification of non-uniform particles by means of air. 

(3) The use of such properties as differential resilience of 
unequal particles, 


FLoration IN Dry Mepivum. 


One of the most fertile suggestions which has come into pro- 
minence recently is that made in a paper before the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers (Trans. 


Amer. 1.M.M.E., February, 1926), by Frazer and Yancey, 
who gave an account of an 


‘* air sand ” process for separat- 


ing coal and its impurities. They pointed out that by blowing 
air through a bed of dry sand at a suitable rate the result- 
ing fluid may be maintained at such a density that the 
coal will float at or near its surface, while the heavier im- 
purities will sink to the bottom of the vessel in which the opera- 
tion is performed, ‘This separation will take place though the 
raw coal treated may be composed of various sized particles. A 
patented process is in course of development on these lines, 
and the results will be awaited with considerable interest. It is 
an essential of the process, however, that the coal must have 
its smallest constituents separated from it before treatment 
on the sand bath, for the reason that subsequent to flotation 
it is necessary to screen the coal and sand, so that the two may 
be separated. 
STRATIFICATION OF NON-UNIFORM PARTICLES. 


Attention has also been called to a pneumatic process which 
is being developed and for which it is claimed that treatment 
of unscreened coal can be successfully prosecuted on a large 
scale, The process may be briefly described as followg: Run- 
of-mine coal received from pithead is passed over a 3-in. screen, 
and the oversize is passed on to a 3-in. breaker, which is used 
to break the lumps of coal and so set free the adherent shale. 
The broken lumps are ther passed back to the main bulk of 
run-of-mine coal, which is conveyed to a large storage bunker. 
The coal from this bunker is suitably fed on to a pneumatic 
table in such a manner as to cause a thick layer of the raw coal 
to cover the whole width of the table. The top of the table 
being in the form of a pervious deck, allows of a blast of air 
being blown through it in-a volume and intensity which causes 
the coal to float. At the same time the table is given a longi- 
tudinal reciprocating motion so that the coal is caused to 
travel towards the discharge end. The intensity of the air- 
blast action is carefully regulated in the different parts of the 
table, in order that more efficient stratification of the coal and 
shale takes place. The deck on which the coal is treated is 
fitted with riffles which are designed to retain the particles of 
impurity separated by the flotation. A single table is said 
to treat successfully about 200 tons of coal per hour. 


DIFFERENTIAL RESILIENCE OF PARTICLES. 


. 

Under this head may be included a recent process which is 
difficult to describe, but which appears to promise successful 
application. In the operation of the process, the coal, which 
need not be accurately sized, is fed on to a specially constructed 
table, on which, by means of a jigging action, it is caused to 
strike against a series of small baftles or walls in such a way 
as to allow free operation of the relative coefficients of clasticity 
of the particles of coal and shale. A curious result is at first 
obtained, for the larger pieces of coal have a similar resilicnee 
to the smaller pieces of shale which they continue to con- 
taminate, and in the same way the smaller pieces of coal re- 
main mixed with the larger pieces of shale. The difference in 
size, however, is great enough to allow of fairly complete 
separation of the coal from the shale by subsequent screening. 
In order that separation can be fairly complete, the process of 
jigging on the table is repeated, usually by the provision of two 
or more tables in series. Although the process is still in baby- 
hood, promising results have, so far, been obtained. 


In the course of the discussion which followed the readiag 
of the paper, Mr. C, P. Finn, of the Manvers Main Colliery, 
commenting on dry cleaning, stated that he had not been able 
to work a sound process for the fine coal. He could not say 
dry cleaning had been anything of.a success. Mr. Holmes, 
of Birtley, held the opinion that coal should be carbonized wet. 
It would be more profitable to clean coal dry, and then moisten 
it, rather than clean it by washing, and then dry afterwards. 
Any process which eliminated slurry was worthy of serious 
attention. 








Canadian Gas Association.— The Executive Committee have 
aranged to hold the twentieth annual convention of the Cana- 
dian Gas Association in Toronto on Thursday and Friday, 
June 16 and 17, 


Wales and Monmouthshire District Institution.—We are in- 
formed by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Octavius Thomas) that 
the next general meeting of the Wales and Monmouthshire 
District Institution of Gas Engineers will be held on Thursday, 
May 19, at Abergavenny. 

Books Received.—\Villing’s ‘‘ Press Guide,’’ published by 


James Willing, Ltd., 30, King Street, Covent Garden, W.2; 
Price 2s. 6d. ‘* Gas Meters,’ by A. T. Gilbert ; Second, Edi- 


tion, published by Crosby Lockwood & Son, price 7s. 6d. 
“ Students’ Catechism on Book-Keeping,’’ by F. Davey; Third 
Edition, published by Butterworth & Co., price 5s. ‘* Chemical 
Engineering and Chemical Catalogue,” edited by Dr. D. M. 
Newitt ; 


published by Leonard Hill, price ros. 6d. 





Cardiff Technical College.—Courses in fuel technology are to 
be inaugurated at the Cardiff Technical College. Principal 
Coles recently stated that, when the extensions to the College 
are completed, and a new plant is installed, it will be possible 
for the College to be of considerable assistance in the problem 
of the production, utilization, and marketing of coal. It is, he 
said, necessary to attack this problem in several ways: (a) The 
introduction of a course of training for those engaged in the 
whole question; a course of training for salesmen in the pre- 
paration of coal for the market, the analytical specifications of 
coal, and a knowledge of the combustible qualities of coal; re- 
search into problems of fuel production and utilization, both 
peculiar to the Cardiff area and in general; facilities for those 
experienced in the scientific side of the industry to pursue 
spécial courses in chemi¢al engineering, with a view to widen- 
ing their knowledge of the general developments of the industry, 
and to enable them to understand more generally the bye-pro- 
ducts side. 
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YORKSHIRE AND 


MANCHESTER JUNIORS 


AT ELLAND. 


A Successful Joint Meeting. 


BIRD'S-BYE VIEW OF THE 


The Annual Joint Meeting of the Yorkshire Junior GaseAsso- 
ciation and the Manchester and District Junior Gas Association 
was held on Wednesday, March 15. Over 120 members of the 
two Associations accepted the invitation; and the main body 
met at Halifax, where they were received by representatives of 
the Elland-cum-Greetland Gas Company, and conveyed in 
motor coaches to Elland. Here they were welcomed by Mr. 
W. E. Dyson, J.P., Chairman of Directors, Mr. J. W. Fox, 
Vice-Chairman, Mr. G. Casson and Mr. J. Ainley, Directors, 
and Mr. J. Bridge, the Engineer and Manager. After par- 
taking of light refreshments the visitors made a thorough tour 
of inspection of the works. The Engineer was freely compli- 
mented upon the excellent arrangements of the plant, its 
scrupulous cleanliness, and the goodwill which existed between 
him and the employees. 








Coal-Handling Telpher and Jib over the Canal at the Elland Gas- Works. 
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ROSEMOUNT IRON WORKS. 


THE ELLAND GAS-WORKS. 


A full description of the Elland Gas-Works was given in the 
‘* JouRNAL ”’ for June 4, 1924, when a visit by the Manchester 
District Institution was reported; but several interesting de- 
velopments have taken place since then. For instance, the 
bucket elevator which was formerly used for unloading coal 
from the canal barges has been replaced by a Dempster telpher 
and grab capable of dealing with 20 tons per hour; the coal 
being afterwards conveyed to the stores by band conveyor, or 
“to the vertical retort bunkers by gravity bucket conveyor. The 
next alterations and additions will be to the condensing plant. 


CARBONIZING PLANT. 

The older carbonizing plant and the two Tully plants have 
now been eliminated, and the gas is produced in the two half- 
million Dempster vertical units. These are twin benches, each 
complete with its own foul main, retort house governor, and 
blow-off valve, yet all interconnected at every level by plat- 
forms. Thus, while the advantages of staffing a large unit are 
retained to the full, the merit is secured of being able to let a 




















‘*Eliand’’ Non-Clinkering Screen-Bar Grate (Dempster-Toog00d 
Patent), 
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bench down completely cold for overhaul and repairs, whereby 
the comfort of men is increased and the strains on brickwork 
reduced. 

The Dempster-Toogood system of vertical retorting is well- 
known, and was described by us in detail on the previous 
occasion [loc. cit.]; but we are now able to supplement that 
information with a photograph of the ‘‘ Elland ’’ non-clinkering 
screen-bar grate (Patent 1846/22). 

In brief description, the grate is a steeply-inclined bar-screen 
which, owing to all the furnace linings being perpendicular, 
actually carries 100 p.ct. of the incandescent coke, so that each 
cob of coke as it descends must reach the screen, down which 
it creeps or gravitates. No less than 150 of these grates have 
been successfully installed in various gas-works. 


CONTROL AND DISTRIBUTION. 


The works now have a well-equipped laboratory; and a 
Bovs calorimeter is provided for the Gas Examiner. A con- 
tinuous record of the quality of the gas made is obtained by a 
Simmance recorder, which is verified daily by a Junkers calori- 
meter ; the latter being in continuous use for works tests. Coal 
tests and retort temperatures are taken each day along with 
the usual routine tests, and a complete gas analysis is made at 
least once each week. 

The district of supply is characteristic of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and, being of a very scattered nature, does not lend 
itself to economical working. The area supplied is about 13 
sq. miles; and the mileage of mains reaches no less a figure 
than 49. The consumption of gas per mile of main is low, but 
the consumption per consumer is satisfactory. Special atten- 
tion is paid to district pressures; no less than -four recorders 
being in daily use in various parts of the district. 
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Crown sheets cut away over the damaged portion of 
crown trussing. 


A maintenance scheme has been in operation for the last 
three years. This is greatly appreciated by the consumers, and 
the output of gas consuming apparatus shows a steady increase. 

Statistics of the Company for the year 1926 are as follows: 


Gas sold, therms 

Consumers. . 

Ordinary meters . 

Prepayment meters 
Coon... 3 

Wash boilers 

Gas fires . a a ae 
a as a 


+ 707,522 
6,357 
4,093 
2,264 
2,497 
3.232 

794 
85 
RE-SHEETING A HOLDER. 


The old No. 1 holder (only one lift of its two was in use on 
the occasion of the last visit) has now been cut-out completely ; 
and the storage consists of one holder of 128,000 c.ft. capacity, 
and one of 850,000 c.ft. The latter has four lifts; and some 
interesting repair work was necessary for it last May. 

Four rings of steel sheets in the second lift, owing to de- 
terioration, were replaced by Armco sheets; and new rivets 
were put into the inside channel guides, near the bottom of the 
third lift cup where previously there had been a leakage of 
water from the cup. On grounding the holder it was observed 
that the crown did not retain its correct form in between two 
of the bays. The holder was thoroughly ventilated by means 
of a Sirocco fan; and even then special precautions were taken 
in removing the first sheet of the crown over the affected por- 
tion. When this was removed, it was found that one of the 
principals of the stationary truss framing had broken away at 
a point where the cross struts were attached. 

The four new rings of Armco sheeting could have been put in 
without emptying the water from the tank; but in view of the 
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Another view with crown sheets cut away over 
the damaged portion, 
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trouble with the third lift cup and the unanticipated condition 
of a portion of the crown trussing, it was decided to empty the 
tank and make a full and complete examination. The local 
Council offered to loan the motor fire engine for pumping out 
the tank water at a charge of 44 per hour; but as this would 
have resulted in a charge of approximately 4,400 for emptying 
and refilling, a second-hand discarded fire engine was pur- 
chased for 4,20, and so satisfactorily did it work that one-and- 
a-half million gallons of water were pumped from the tank in 3 
to 4 days. 

Messrs. R. Dempster & Sons were the contractors for re- 
sheeting the four rings, and repairs to the cup and crown 
trussing were also executed by them; the whole of the work 
being carried out within the specified time of three weeks. 

While the holder was out of action, the supply of gas—a daily 
output of 501,000 c.ft.—was fully maintained from the two small 
holders with a total capacity of 192,000 c.ft., of which only 
64,000 c.ft. were at effective pressure. Those who have had 
experience with vertical retorts will realize what this meant on 
certain days with a consumption of 187,000 c.{t. in four hours. 

Before undertaking the work, very careful calculations were 
made, and the flexibility of the vertical retorts was tested to the 
full, with the result that though the storage capacity was only 
equal to one hour’s supply at normal effective pressure on cer- 
tain days, for a period of four weeks the supply was fully main- 
tained and consumers were not inconvenienced in the least de- 
gree. It is interesting to know that this work was carried out 
during the general strike and miners’ dispute. 


After the inspection the visitors proceeded by motor to the 
Elland Conservative Club, where lunch was served at the invi- 
tation of Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd., whose works 
were to be inspected during the afternoon. Mr. E. J. King, 
Joint Managing Director of Messrs. Dempster’s, presided, and 
was supported by Mr. W. H. Handley, Joint Managing Direc- 
tor, and Mr. H. J. Toogood. 


After the Loyal Toast, 


Mr. W. H. Barrerssy (the President of the Manchester and Dis- 
trict Association) proposed the toast of ** The Elland-cum-Greetland 
Gas Company.” rie said that, from a gas-making point of view, the 
efficiency of the works was of the highest order. Mr. Bridge had 
been their Secretary, and had attained the highest honour they 
could offer—that of President—and he had spared no effort to put 
in successful hard work. The Board of Directors of the Elland 
Company were a progressive body. An instance of the business ac- 
tivity of the Company of which he had heard that day related to the 
time of the general strike. Repairs to the large gasholder had to be 
carried out. In view of the uncertainty in obtaining the necessary 
labour, it was questionable whether the repairs should be carried out. 
On due consideration, it was decided to proceed with the work; and 
as the water from the holder tank had to be pumped out, an estimate 
for this work was obtained from the local fire brigade. ‘Their esti- 
mate was practically 4,400. Rather than accept this figure, the Com- 
pany purchased for 4,20 an old fire engine, which did the work in 
four days. This proved that the Company were alive. He (Mr. Bat- 
tersby) trusted that in the future they would continue to be as suc- 
cessful as they had been in the past. 

Mr. W. E. Dyson, J.P., replying to the toast, remarked that the 
Dempster-Toogood vertical retorts were giving excellent results with- 
out being very costly in repairs. He complimented Mr. Bridge on 
the high efficiency of the works, which was due in large measure to 
Mr. Bridge’s understanding of the men. Gas was first produced on 
the site in 1837. In 1861 the make was 7} millions; and in 1926 160 
millions were sold. It was not generally known that Mr. Robert 
Dempster first came to Elland as Engineer and Manager in 1855. 
That this gentleman foresaw great possibilities in the manufacture 
of gas-works apparatus was evidenced by the fact that he left the ser- 
vice of the Gas Company*and founded the firm of his name which 
they would visit that afternoon. 

Mr. S. T. S. Muscrove (President of the Yorkshire Association) 
proposed the toast of ‘‘ Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd.’’ 
He said that the Association had looked forward to this visit for a 
long time, for the works of Messrs. Dempster had a reputation for 
being efficient and up-to-date. He had been informed that since 1914 
the capacity of the works had been practically doubled, which proved 
the great amount of confidence the firm had in their manufactures. 
Che gas industry was progressing by leaps and bounds. When they 
found that*firms like Messrs. Dempster were laying themselves out 
in such a manner to meet the probable requirements of the future, 
it should inspire even greater confidence among the members of the 
two Associations as to the activities in the gas industry. No better 
testimony than the remarks of the Chairman of the Elland Gas Com- 
pany could have been paid the firm, for no doubt a great part of 
the efficiency of the gas-works was due to the plant supplied by them. 
The waterless gasholder had aroused a great deal of comment ; and 
no doubt the backing of a firm like Messrs. Dempster would assure 
a great future for this new development. He thanked the firm for 
their generous hospitality. 

Mr. E. J. Kixc, responding on behalf of the firm, said they were 
pleased to have the members of the two Associations there that dav. 
The application for the visit was received during the régime of Mr. 
J. W. Broadhead, who had at once agreed to it; and it was a matter 
of great regret that Mr. Broa-Ihead was not there to see the enthusiastic 
group of visitors. They in Elland felt they had lost a very good 
friend in Mr. Broadhead, for during his time the firm had developed 
considerably. Last year was difficult owing to the coal strike; and 
even now they had hardly recovered, as the getting of raw materials 
had not become normal. Regarding the waterless holder, they were 
one of the licencees in this country ; and as one of the pioneers of the 
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spiral-guided holder, they hoped great things for the waterless holder, 
It had certain advantages—low capital cost, especially when not 
above 1 million capacity, less time to erect, constant pressure, no 
water to freeze, drier gas, larger capacity on the same ground, easy 
to enlarge, and other advantages—over the spirally-guided type, 
Nearly 80 waterless holders were erected or in process of erection on 
the Continent and in the United States, and already three orders had 
been placed in this country. 


AT THE WORKS OF ROBERT DEMPSTER & SONS, LTD. 


Luncheon over, the party was conveyed from the Con. 
stitutional Club to the works of Robert Dempster & Sons, Ltd., 
where (as during the morning visit) every endeavour was made 
to render the occasion enjoyable, instructive, and interesting 
to all. 

The party was divided into nine groups, each in charge of a 
guide, and ** Conducted Tours ” were taken to all departinents 

thus giving every opportunity of seeing the tremendous 
variety of work which constitutes what is known as the “ heavy 
section "’ of gas engineering. 


History oF PROGRESS. 


It was interesting for the juniors to learn that the founder 
of this great enterprise was Robert Dempster, the first Gas 
Engineer of the Elland Gas Company. The firm—one of the 
oldest—is likewise one of the largest in the service of the g 
industry. Historic examples of their early work were shown; 
among them being gas-meters made by Robert Dempster in 
1850. Also (acting as a name plate on the office buildings) is 
an old-fashioned lime-luted retort-lid, made by Dempsters in 
1855. 


Gas 


MODERN MACHINERY AND SKILL BEHIND It. 

Our fathers spoke of, the number of hands, as a guide when 
describing the size of a works. To-day, modern method is 
intensive manufacture by machinery; the number of hands is 
no longer exactly a criterion of the capacity of a works. With 
mass production, the magnitude of a works depends upon a 
factor which might be stated thus— 

Mass of modern machinery 
Skill behind the machines 

The exhibition of so many high-speed modern machine tools, 
coupled with the precision and rapidity with which the vari- 
ous operations were performed, proved an endless source of 

Man 
Machine 
keynote of efficiency, and the keystone of future progress. 

Rosemount IRON-Works. 

’Tis not in vain that the name ‘‘ Rosemount Iron-Works ” 
conjures the imagination to the linking together of the beauty 
of the countryside with the industry of an iron-works. For, in 
truth, this hive of industry of Messrs. Robert Dempster & Sons, 
Ltd., nestling so comfortably in the folds of the green hills, is 
a veritable picture. It is approached through districts bearing 
the sylvan names of West Vale, Birchencliffe, and over the 
River Calder ; and its position is dominated by the Ainley Hills 
(a spur of the Pennines), towering above the works some 
350 ft., reaching to 650 ft. above sea-level, so that a bird’s-eye 
view is always available. The works themselves occupy 12 
acres of flat land; and with an optimistic foresight for the 
potential growth of the gas industry, and indirectly the firm 
itself, all the remaining flat land in the vicinity has been pur- 
chased, bringing up the total acreage to about 28 acres. The 
fringe of land without the works proper and skirting the slopes 
of the background of hills is at present utilized for recreation 
and allotment gardens for the employees. 

The poetic comparison does not end here, for the founding of 
the firm in 1855 was contemporary with the poetic life of the 
district; this countryside being sufficiently neighbourly to be 
included in Bronteland. It would seem very appropriate to the 
visit of the Junior Gas Engineers to-day, on whom rests the 
chief onus for ridding our atmosphere of smoke, and thus let in 
the balm of sunshine to industrial Britain of the future, thal, 
as long since as 1848, that literary genius Charlotte Bronte- 
speaking, if not of Elland, then of one of Elland’s near neigh- 
bours—wistfully said : 


interest to the visitors, and demonstrated that is the 


‘*T saw the pretty South of England village, so different fron 
our Northern congregation of smoke-dark houses clustered round 
their soot-vomiting mills.” 


Thus, throughout this 70 to 80 years, this dreaded soot 
vomiting has gone forth, to devastate the country, and to 
weaken human life and human endeavour. Yet as a rainbow 
in the sky, there is a promise of a better and brighter future; 
for even to-day on the slopes of the hillsides surrounding Rose- 
mount Ironworks, it is still possible to gather a handful of wild 
raspberries. Thus may the visit to-day of the combined forces 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire Junior Gas Engineers be a Wat 
for the Roses—i.e., such a development in the efficiency in use 
of gas that it will not pay to burn raw coal, and build ugly 
soot-vomiting chimneys, and that roses, those heralds of health 
and human delight, shall again bloom both on the cheeks of 
children and on the face of our beloved countryside. 


WorkinG Mopets anp DescrietivE MopeELs 
The models shown to the visitors were greatly appieciated, 
and proved of great advantage in demonstrating the firms 
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specialities in the brief time at disposal. Explanatory of the 
progress of the machinery of carbonization, there were: From 
the year 1904—Working models of projector stoking-machine, 
the first British machine to stoke 20 ft. through horizontals. 
From 1908-1910—Working models from the pioneer experi 
ments in the production of the ‘* Elland ’’ system of inter- 
mittent vertical retorts, comprising interesting single-pull self- 
sealing lids for the mouthpieces. Charging shoots which, with 
uncanny simplicity, built porous charges to relieve gas pressur¢ 
from the bottom mouthpiece, and automatically gauged them 
to the capacity for coal of the particular retort, regardless of 
the extent of scurf deposit. From 1911—A glass working 
model of a Dempster-Toogood continuous vertical retort, clearly 
showing the characteristic physical condition of the charge in 
its gradual descent down the retort, the operation of the central 
feed, and its effect on the phenomenon of the segregation of 
the coal; also the effect of the reciprocating coke-extracting 
gear on the discharge of coke. The retort, being of glass, 
enabled all flues to be visualized. A complete model setting of 
verticals in three-ply wood, each horizontal board representing 
6 in. of brickwork. The building-up of the model in a few 
minutes is virtually the same as building the real setting, as 
every flue, damper, and burner is clearly reproduced. 

A delicately poised model demonstrated a surprisingly natural 
phenomenon, that the weight of a charge in an outwardly 
tapering and smooth vertical retort does not act downward save 
for an infinitesimally small percentage of the weight. The 
ascertainment of this fact enabled the first detail (1911) to be 
so accurate, that it is still working after sixteen years of con- 
tinuous night and day operation. , 


MODERNIZED HORIZONTALS. 


Large-scale models demonstrated the method of absorption 
of the growth of silica within a firebrick setting. Also the 
latest flat bench cover recently patented, whereby the main 
arch is totally obviated, and the upward lift of silica settings 
automatically accommodated, with an actual reduction in first- 
cost of installation. 

Non-Clinkering Screen-Bar-Grate.—A pretty model made 
wonderfully clear the simple means by which such totally 
different results are achieved in the burning or gasifying of 
coke, as seen on the six years’ old pioneer screen-bar grates at 
the Elland Gas-Works. 

Two-Ply, Two-Row Tubular Regenerator.—A model section 
of a horizontal setting cleverly portrayed the descent of waste 
heat and the ascent of secondary air within the setting; and 
the advantage of the two-ply thin divide between the contra- 
flowing streams, which, by the added air-tightness, reduces the 
insidious small losses of leakage, whereby regeneration is 
much increased. This, in conjunction with the thin divide 
made permissible by this construction, ensures the maximum 
regeneration in a given space; and the rarefied air rising 
through the deep regenerator finds its way, by its own buoyancy, 
into the combustion chamber, even though the same may be 
under pressure. 

Insulation.—A demonstration was given of insulation plugs 
and bricks, though red hot at one side, being capable of being 
held in the hand at the other, thereby, in a convincing manner, 
bringing out the boon of increased insulation of retort settings. 

Though numerous other models were on view, the space 
available prevents a lengthy description. Suffice it to say that 
there were a model of a new stoking-machine to discharge and 
charge a horizontal retort full; a gravity bucket conveyor (non- 
spilling between buckets); automatic oiler for conveyors gener- 
ally; model grabs, ropeways, telphers, auto cut-outs, and lastly 
the firm (to augment the interest of their guests) had on view 
the model of the tankless gasholder, so that the latest topic 
among gas engineers could be discussed. 


ENVIRONMENT OF WORKS. 


‘The surrounding hills abound in Yorkshire silica and fireclay 
of world-wide fame. The smoking chimneys on the hill-tops 
demonstrate, first, that raw coal is consumed to burn the 
bricks, and, secondly, that the burning of bricks ought to be 
by gas or coke, so as to arrive at a quid pro quo—gas-works 
bricks burnt by gas-works coke. 

The locality is well served by L.M.S.R. (the old Lancashire 
and Yorkshire line—main line Manchester to York), and 
De mpsters’ works are situated half-way, by road, between 
Halifax and Huddersfield, being served by a 33 miles tram 
route from either town. 


OFFICES. 


It was seen that the suite of offices (built in 1903), to accom- 
modate a staff of 100, are well-appointed, comfortable, and 
accommodate on the ground floor the commercial staff, and on 
the upper floor the technical staff. The Managing Director’s 
office presents a veritable portrait gallery of gas engineers of 
note within the gas industry. Photographs also commemorate 
a disastrous fire to part of the works in the year 1902; but 
Pheenix-like finer accommodation arose from the ashes. of the 
conflagration. 


PATTERN SHOP. 


Every wood-working device and machine for expediting pat- 
tern-making seemed to be in evidence; but the most impressive 
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feature was the three large pattern stores, each much larger 
than the pattern shop itself, which had in the long years pro- 
duced this multitude of patterns. ‘The several stores were 
packed with every conceivable size and shape of pattern—all 
lettered and indexed, and ready for use. Such a stock gives 
utmost facility for speedy replacement of castings, and enables 
the firm to meet the maximum variety of castings with utmost 
economy in both time and money. 
FOUNDRY. 

This foundry for many years held the pride of place among 
Yorkshire foundries, because of its semi-circular glazed rail- 
way-station type of roof, which gave such light and airiness 
to the otherwise dark and hot work of moulding. The foundry 
is served by a 20-ton and a 1o-ton electric crane. Many varieties 
of castings for gas-works equipment were in process of being 
moulded. 

Here again the foundry which has concentrated on gas-works’ 
requirements for so many years has accumulated such an array 
of moulding boxes and tackle as greatly to accelerate and 
economize the production of gas-works present-day castings. 

Firtinc Suop. 

This was built as recently as 1912; and therefore is on the 
most modern lines. he heavy tools are grouped in the centre 
bay, which bay is served by two high-speed overhead electric 
cranes, 10 and 5 tons respectively. The side bays accommodate 
the smithy, fitters’ benches, and light turret lathes. The power 
is generated by gas-engine. The line shafts turn in ball bearings, 
but most of the heavy modern machines, boring mills, &c., are 
driven by a self-contained electric motor. The body of the shop 
was filled with current contracts comprising, several telphers, 
throw-off carriages for belt conveyors, gravity-bucket conveyor 
parts, appurtenances in connection with continuous vertical re- 
torts, horizontal retorts, and parts in connection with the low- 
temperature installation of which the firm are sole contractors, 
&c.—the whole making an interesting display. 


PLANING SHOP. 


The old fitting shop has been converted to a planing shop. 
At the time purifier plates, valve bodies, &c., were being 
planed; and interest was shown in the quick-return electric- 
driven planing machines, and especially in the time-saving de- 
vices of two tables per machine. 

VALVE STORES. 


Standard valves are made for stock in large variety, so as to 
fulfil orders with dispatch. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


This huge shop was built in 1914, and is a monument of fore- 
sight and application to economize time and effort in the pro- 
duction of constructional steelwork. The magnificent building 
is 40 ft. high, is in three bays, and the roof is of steel (Belfast 
type), glazed as much as possible, so that the shop is particu- 
larly light and spacious. It is served by no fewer than seven 
high-speed electric travelling cranes, varying in capacity from 
to to § tons, and all of 62 ft. 6 in. span. Modern machine tools, 
too numerous to mention, were on every hand. 

The drilling bay—having assembling rails on each side, so 
that there is no lost time of the actual drilling while assembling 
the work—was particularly interesting, and showed that most 
holes are drilled, so as to ensure high-class work. Interest was 
evinced in the modern plate scarfing-machine, which permits of 
making perfectly water-tight joints at the corners of tank 
plates. The plate stretching machine which takes hold of the 
plates, and under hydraulic pressure stretches them to the per- 
fect flatness of glass, proved interesting, and showed the care 
taken to ensure high-class work. Qxy-acetylene and quasi-arc 
cutting and welding plants were grouped in several parts of the 
shop. 

For gasholder construction, most interesting and _ special 
machines were shown, punching up to as many as 120 holes at 
one stroke in gasholder sheets—thus ensuring perfect align- 
ment of the millions of rivet-holes in large gasholders. For 
the heat treatment of metal, large bar furnaces heated by pro- 
ducer gas were seen; the gas being generated from gas-works 
coke, and the atmosphere of the interior of the furnace being 
regulated to reduce to negligible quantities the oxidation and 
scale of the heated bars. 

The power for the shop is by gas engine; all shafting running 
on ball bearings. However, many scattered modern machines 
throughout the shop are direct-driven by self-contained electric 
motors. 

ErectinG Bay or ASSEMBLY Snop. 

This is the latest addition to the works, and is filled at all 
times with the assembly of elevator framings, tanks, hoppers, 
and such construction. The far end is used as a local template 
floor: and the whole area of fhe shop is covered by two high- 
speed overhead cranes, which greatly facilitate the work of 
assemblv. 

OTHER CENTRES AND PoINts OF INTEREST. 


The template shop is overhead, and the whole floor is vir- 
tually one huge drawing-board, where the details of steel- 
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work are set out full size, and templates made for the accurate 
holing of the parts. 
Various stores are scattered adjacent to the big shops through- 


| 


out the works; but the main stores (built in 1914) is at the | 


entrance-gates. This is a three-storey building, and upwards 


of 600 tons of rivets, bolts, and small requirements are always | 


kept in stock in their respective bins. 

he firm manufacture their own water gas from gas-works 
coke, and store it for the gas-engine in a spiral holder near the 
Sports Fields. 
shop, owing to the great development of the firm’s require- 
ments for power, caused by installing in recent years so many 
modern machines having direct coupled motors, it has been 
necessary greatly to increase the electric energy in the works. 


Over and above the gas-engines serving each | 


The firm receive the current at 10,000 volts alternating current | 


from the Yorkshire Electric Power Company. 
verted through a transformer and rotary converter to 480 volts 
direct current for the works’ supply, or to any intermediate 
pressure for testing any apparatus being manufactured. 
Hydraulic power is available in all shops at 1800 lbs. pressure 


This is con- | 


per sq. in.; and pneumatic tools at 130 Ibs. pressure serve all | 


shops. 


Constructions to be riveted are moved about with surprising 
ease on the roller-bearing trolleys, so that the hydraulic rivet. 
ters rivet almost any shape of apparatus with great facility. 

The lay-out yards are spacious and conveniently placed to 
serve the shops. Huge trammels serve to ensure perfect circy. 
a. to the erection of rings of gasholder curbs, cups, and 

ips. 

The yards are served by travelling steam jib-cranes on stan. 
dard gauge tracks; and in convenient positions are grouped 
tool stores, brick stores, and open erection sheds fitted with 
handy tools and cranes. 

The Sports Fields are beautifully situated at the foot of the 
green hills, and look very picturesque. There is a fine bow ling- 
green and pavilion, cricket ground, football ground, and tennis 
court, so that all choice of sport is available for the employees, 

Leaving the works at about 4.45 p.m., the party adjourned 
to tea at the Constitutional Club, when many expressions of 
appreciation were given of what had been seen during the day. 

On returning to the Conservative Club, Elland, the visitors 
partook of tea as the guests of Messrs. Dempster. 

Mr. W. H. HaAnD.ey acknowledged on behalf of the firin the 
thanks of the two Associations. 


as 
al > 
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THE BELGIAN GAS INDUSTRY. 


[M. Eg. Adry, for the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce Yearbook, pre- 
pared an excellent propaganda article for the Belgian gas industry. 
References to the English coal strike, and to the International Gas 
Exhibition in Antwerp, were included ; and a translation of these 
is given below.] 


The Belgian gas industry generally, and in particular his 
undertaking, the Antwerp Station of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association, are indebted to that eminent historian and 
propagandist, M. Eg. Adry, for an interesting article in the 
1927 Official Yearbook of the Antwerp Chamber of Commerce. 
M. Adry, it will be remembered, was the author of ‘‘ Un 
Siécle d’Eclairage,”’ a scholarly yet entertaining history of gas 
lighting, which was published in commemoration of the cen- 
tenary of gas in Belgium. 

The ‘‘ Annuaire Officiel’’ of Antwerp is a_well-printed 
volume of 200 pages containing a mass of information which 
must prove of great value to buyers and sellers alike; and the 
case for gas is most adequately put forward in M. Adry’s six 
pages of type and illustration. 

The main part of the article is naturally devoted to the mani- 
fold uses of town gas in the home and in industry, and calls 
for no comment here beyond the remark that the Antwerp 
Undertaking would appear to be a worthy model to the great 
majority of continental gas suppliers. A few extracts from the 
more general information supplied by the author will, however, 
be read with interest in this country. For instance, he lays 
down that ‘‘ the least economic crisis in a country finds an im- 
mediate echo in the gas industry, whose prosperity follows, in 
a faithful curve, the ups and downs of the nation’s prosperity. 
All the celebrated economists—Laveleye and Strauss, among 
others—have taken this fact as axiomatic.” 

Referring to the coal strike in England, M. Adry gives us a 
further insight into the widespread trouble wrought by our 
extremists. Rarely, he says, have all industries, and especially 
the gas industry, found themselves in a more difficult position— 
at times even alarming. At one period the coal stocks of Ant- 
werp factories were so depleted as to give rise to grave fears of 
having to close down; and the Authorities felt bound to con- 
sider the advisability of rationing the supply of gas both to 
private consumers and for public lighting. Happily, thanks to 
energetic measures, and an admirable organization and initia- 
tive, the Association’s officers were able to tide-over the crisis— 
so successfully that no single consumer was aware of the 
gravity of the situation. 

At the end of his essay, the author refers again to last year’s 
International Gas Exhibition in Antwerp, which, he affirms, 
‘** eloquently gave the lie to those who like to picture the gas 
industry as an eternal moribund, and was startling testimony 
to the health of an industry more than a hundred years old, but 
which is indispensable in all walks of life.’”’” In opening that 
exhibition, M. Arthur Wauters, Chef du Cabinet, said the 
Government ‘‘ could not remain indifferent to such a remark- 
able economic manifestation,’’ and went on to point out that 
Belgium possesses 58 gas-works carbonizing 800,000 to 900,000 
metric tons of coal per annum, and producing 300 million 
cub.m. [10,5943 million c.ft.] of gas, 400,000 to 500,000 tonnes 
of coke, 40,000 to 45,000 tonnes of tar, and gooo tonnes of 
sulphate of ammonia. The capital engaged amounts to nearly 
1 milliard francs [40 million pounds sterling at normal rate], 
and employment is given to g000 workmen. 

M. Adry closes by recalling with pride the statement of M. 
Lebon, an Alderman of the city, at a function during the ex- 
hibition. M, Lebon remarked that the City Corporation were 


happy and proud to look back upon eighty years of intercourse 
with a Company whose tact, wisdom, and breadth of outlook 
were acknowledged by all, and this under the management of 
such a man as Mr. Hayman, who had attracted universal good- 
will and was counted no longer as a stranger, but as a great 


friend of the Metropolis, whose freedom he fully merited. 


— 
> 


PROPOSED NATIONAL FUEL RESEARCH BOARD 
OR COUNCIL IN AMERICA. 


” 





In the *‘ JournaL” for Jan. 19, an editorial article ap- 
peared on the subject of ‘‘ A Fuel Council.’’ This has inter- 
ested Mr. F. R. Wadleigh, of the Broadway, New York, in 
view of the fact that preliminary steps have been taken for the 
organization in the U.S.A. of a National Fuel Research Board 
or Council. Recommendations to this effect have been sub- 
mitted to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers by 
its Fuel Research Committee, of which Mr. Wadleigh is 
Chairman. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ A.S.M.E. News 
an idea of what is proposed. 


gives 


In a brief statement regarding the proposed plans of 
the Survey Committee, Mr. Wadleigh, the Chairman, 
wrote: ‘‘ All users of fuel, as well as the fuel industries 
themselves, must recognize the practical financial value 
of well-organized and properly directed research, together 
with the fact that every new use of coal or other fuel has 
been brought about by discoveries of the scientific research 
workers. In order to increase interest in fuel research, 
and to bring about a much-needed co-ordination of the 
various activities in this field—especially those undertaken 
by the various technical and industrial organizations—a 
movement has recently been started by the Fuel Research 
Committee of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers to bring about the organization of a National Fuel 
Research Board. It is expected that all the leading tech- 
nical societies, together with the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
and Bureau of Standards, and the national trade and 
commercial bodies, will be represented on the Board. 
Especially is it hoped that the national and other coal 
associations should aid in this movement, which, it is 
believed, can be made of great benefit not only to the coal 
industry itself, but to every consumer as well. The great 
value of active, co-ordinated fuel research is fully recog- 
nized in foreign countries, perhaps to a greater extent than 
in the United States. Evidence to this effect is found in 
the 1926 report of the British Royal Coal Commission, a 
whole chapter of which is devoted to fuel research. In 
this country, comprehensive and systematic plans for fuel- 
research activities are much needed ; and it is thoug‘ht could 
be better formulated and made effective by a combination 
of all fuel-research work, rather than through single indi- 
vidual or association efforts.” 


Mr. Wadleigh has taken up the whole matter of fuel re- 
search, and the need for correlation and co-ordination of fuel 
research activities with the leading technical schools and indi- 
vidual engineers in the country, as well as with a numberof 
British technical men—including Dr. Lander, Dr. Lessing, 
Prof. Bone, and others. It seems to him that this is a sub- 
ject which those interested in both countries would be will- 
ing to develop; and he is hoping to obtain the help and co- 
operation of technical men in Great Britain, 
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OF GAS COKE. 


By E. W. Smitu, D.Sc., F.I C, Technical Director, Woodall-Duckham Companies. 
Extracts from a Paper read before the Royal Society of Arts. 


In the theatre of the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on Wednesday evening, March 9, a 


paper on ‘“ The Utilization of Gas Coke” was read by Dr. E. W. Smith, before a large audience. 


Prof. 


ARTHUR SMITHELLS, C.M G., D Sc., F.R.S. (Director, Salters’ Institute of Industrial Chemistry), who 
presided, said, in calling upon the author, that increasing interest was being taken in the subject which 
would be placed before them There was a strong public demand for further information ; and it was 


very desirable that this demand should be gratified 


It was equally desirable that the information given 


should be accurate ; and this would be the case that evening. Jr. Smith was closely identified with fuel 
questions, and would give them a valuable address. 


Gas coke is known as a residual, though it is by far the most 
important residual. Six shillings a ton difference in the selling 
price of coke will affect the selling price of gas by about a half- 
penny a therm. During the last two years, we have had pre- 
sented to us a large number of technical contributions on the 
subject of coke—its formation, combustibility, reactivity, 
srading, quenching, and so on—but there is still a lot to learn. 
This technical activity has been stimulated largely through two 
or three causes—the public desire for smoke abatement, the 
activities of those engaged in the development of processes of 
low-temperature carbonization, and, because of the non-success 
of the latter commercially, an attempt on the part of those en- 
gaged in the well-established high-temperature carbonization 
industries so to improve the coke residue as to provide a solid 
smokeless fuel. 

Already a great change is taking place in many gas under- 
takings. Attempts are being made to carbonize a greater pro- 
portion of low-ash or cleaner coals. More collieries are con- 
sequently installing coal cleaning plants, and in one case—Glas- 
gow—a gas undertaking is itself arranging to clean its coals. 
In all such cases coke of lower ash content will be available. 
Methods of coke quenching are given more attention where 
static methods of carbonization are used; and with the enor- 
mous growth of continuous vertical retort practice, dry coke 
from such plants may be assured. Coke screening and grading 
is becoming common; and last, but by no means least, the ap- 
pliances of all kinds in which coke is burnt are being modified 
and improved. The possibilities of such progressive develop- 
ment are observable in those large cities that have taken ad- 
vantage of recent developments, when it is realized that the 
demands for the improved coke are so great that in some cases 
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Fig. 1.—Uses of Gas Coke, 





there is an actual shortage. The time may not be very distant 
when coke will take its place on an equal footing with gas in 
the economics of gas undertakings; and while periodic fluctua- 
tions in the coke demand can be taken care of by stocking, the 
seasonal excesses of gas, not accommodated by the holders, can 
be used for heating the carbonizing plants. 

In fig. 1 you will find a list of the various uses for which one 
large provincial gas undertaking sells its coke. This under- 
taking has found it advisable to screen the make of coke into 
five sizes—above 2 in.; 2 in. to 1} in.; 13 in. to # in.; #4 in. to 
% in. ; and below 3 in. It also endeavours to supply the coke in 
a dry state. 

This instance is only one out of a number of gas under- 
takings where the importance is realized of embodying in prac- 
tice the results of the investigations on coke quality now being 
carried out in several quarters. 


Tue Open GRATE AND Irs MopiFIcaTIONS. 


The increasing price of coal of recent years has led to the sub- 
stitution, in many instances, of the old-fashioned open grate 
with its abundance of iron bars, side and back plates, and its 
excessive air supply, by the slower burning semi-well and well 
grates. The back and sides of this type of grate are invariably 
of firebrick, and the front bars are absent. Gas coke, pro- 
viding it is reasonably dry, and sized between 2 in. and 1} in., 
may be burnt in any such grate which burns coal successfully. 
An illustration of an ordinary semi-well grate burning gas coke 
of this size is given (fig. 2). The grate is 16 in. wide at the 
front, and 11 in. deep from front to back. The coke may be 
ignited by paper and wood in the ordinary way, or by using a 
gas jet. Thereafter, all that is required is to keep the fire 
replenished, throwing the fresh coke to the back of the fire. 


Pig. 2.—Standard Open Fire Burning Gas Coke. 


It is desirable to avoid allowing the fire to burn too low. Dry 
gas coke graded to between 2 in. and 13 in. will keep an ordi- 
nary sized room (12 ft. by 14 ft.) warm when burning at the 
rate of about 2 lbs. per hour, which, with coke at 4os. per ton, 
is equivalent to a cost of about 3d. per hour. 

In this way, coke may be substituted for coal, in many in- 
stances with no structural alterations; the amenities of the 
open fire being retained. There is still a large number of in- 
stances where the utilization of gas coke may be extended in 
this manner; the chief obstacle, it must be admitted, being the 
difficulty in some cases of obtaining a dry coke suitably graded. 

Progress is being made in the perfecting of fires of the open 
grate type specially designed for the burning of gas coke. The 
chief among these are the Hodsman fire, the ‘* Glow-worm ”’ 
open coke fire (Dr. Owens’ patent), the ‘* Rayflex ’’ open coke 
fire (Dr. Weyman’s patent), the ‘‘ N.C.’ fire (Mr. Nicol’s 
patent), and the new fire developed by the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. In a recent paper Hodsman and Bligh de- 
scribed a fire in which the coke was held in a shallow though 
comparatively tall layer. Their experiments demonstrated the 
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importance of having refractory material at the sides and back 
of the fire, and the higher radiation efficiency when coke low in 
ash was burnt. 

The “ Glow-worm ”’ Fire.—In the ‘‘ Glow-worm ”’ open coke 
fire the coke is held in the form of a vertical layer. between 
widely spaced bars at the front, and closely spaced bars at the 
bottom and back. The fuel is fed through the canopy, which 
is hinged, and opens for this purpose. The ashpan acts as a 
damper; and when starting from cold it is pushed right back, 
and the air for combustion is drawn through the front bars, 
through the fuel bed, and up the back flue to the chimney. 
Under this condition, the whole of the chimney pull is utilized 
in drawing air through the fuel bed, and the fuel bed increases 
in temperature at a very rapid rate. ‘To continue to drive the 
fire in this way at the full rate would lead to an unnecessary 
wastage of fuel. In fact, after a time, the excessive amount of 
cold air drawn through the front of the fire would actually cool 
the glowing surface, and the heating of the room would thereby 
suffer. By drawing forward the ashpan, the direction of the 
air current may be progressively diverted from the horizontal 
from front to back to the vertical from bottom to top. 

After the fire has attained a useful temperature by means of 
the full draught, a position of the ashpan may be found which 
is just sufficient to maintain the fuel at that temperature. To 
preserve the ventilating effect of the ordinary open fire, an 
auxiliary opening underneath the canopy allows air to be 
drawn into the chimney by the ventilating action of the hot 
products of combustion; and thus the air of the room is 
changed sufficiently often to preserve its freshness. In the 
latest models, a control plate is fixed in this ventilating duct, so 
that the ventilating effect may be obtained without the persons 
in the room feeling ‘‘ draughts.’’ The fire is self-contained, 
and may be fitted in any existing open grate. It may also be 
built in the ordinary register and tiled surround, during the 
construction of new houses. 

A still more recent development of the ‘‘ Glow-worm ”’ open 
coke fire is the provision of a boiler at the back for heating the 
necessary domestic supply of hot water (see fig. 3). The boiler 
is placed immediately behind the back bars, and thus the coke 


” 


’ 


Fig. 3.—‘'Glow-worm’’ Open Coke Fire with Back Boiler. 


does not come into actual contact with the boiler. The coke 
may, therefore, attain a temperature greatly in excess of that of 
the boiler, and permit of any carbon monoxide formed being 
completely burnt. 

This same type of fire is being developed as an inset fire 
which, while preserving the appearance of the open fire with its 
more nearly horizontal fuel bed, has the draught control ob- 
tainable with the standard ‘‘ Glow-worm ”’ fire. Coke of from 
1 in, to 13 in. is recommended for use in this fire, though the 
smaller sizes—bean, breeze, &c., may be employed. House- 
hold rubbish may be burnt. The small fire, when driven to the 
full, is stated to consume 2 lbs. of coke an hour, and when 
running at the normal rate 1} Ibs. an hour. 

The “‘ Rayflex ’’ Fire.—In the case of the ‘‘ Rayflex ’’ fire, 
the fuel is supported on inclined fire bars with a practically 
closed front. [An illustrated description of this fire appeared in 
the ‘* JournaL ”’ for Feb. g last, p. 322.] It is calculated that 
55 p.ct. of the heat in the coke passes into the room by radia- 
tion, and 17 p.ct. by convection. There is no carbon monoxide 
in the waste gases. The size of gas coke recommended is 3 in. 
to 1 in.; but other grades varying somewhat from this may be 
used. 

The ‘“ N.C.’’ Fire.—The ‘‘ N.C.”’ fire is a simple modifica- 
tion of the ordinary open grate. It is in essence an open fire 
grate, the firebrick back and sides of which are made with a 
series of deep vertical grooves extending from the hearth level 
to a point above the normal level of the fuel in the grate. These 
channels act as miniature chimneys, inducing convection cur- 
rents of air inwards through the fuel bed from the front to the 
back of the grate. Control is through opening or closing the 
fret in the ashpan cover—opening if the rate of combustion is 


-—_—_—— 


to be reduced, and closing if to be increased. This crate, } 
removing the front bars, is converted into an ordinary sem, 
well grate, and is then suitable for use with coal or a mixture o 
coal and coke. 

Stow ComBusTION STOVES. 

Unless attention is given every two hours or three hours + 
the open fire and its modifications already dealt with, the fir 
will die out. I would direct your attention now to the sloy 
combustion type of stove, which will burn continuously nish 
and day. This class of stove is essentially useful for room 
where continuous warmth with a minimum of attention to th 
fire is required. Taking as samples of this type the ‘ Esse 
and the ‘‘ E.M.J.’’ (the latter illustrated in fig. 4), the coke by 
is entirely enclosed in a cast-iron body, and rests on a bar grate 
which may be agitated to allow the particles of ash to drop int 
the ash box. An outlet flue fitted with a controlling damper is 
situated at the back, and leads the products of combustion int 
the ordinary chimney or a flue leading to the outside of the 


Fig. 4—‘‘B.M.J."’ Slow Combustion Stove, 


building. The ashbox underneath the grate is closed by a doo 
in which is fitted an air regulator. The fuel is fed into the 
stove through a door at the top; and sufficient fuel may be 
charged at once for several hours’ consumption. A _ speci 
feature of the ‘‘ E.M.J.’’ stove is the provision of ventilating 
tubes at the back of the fire. These tubes permit air to be 
drawn directly into the chimney without passing through the 
fire, and thus a greater volume of air is drawn through th 
room than that required just to keep the fire burning. as 
coke graded preferably 1} to #4 in. is recommended, thoug! 
smaller fuel—say, 2 to 4 in.—can be used. The average cok 


consumption may be taken as about 1 Ib. an hour, which at! 


40s. per ton is equivalent to about a farthing an hour. Th 
only attention required is daily removal of the ash, which ‘s 
effected by shaking the grate and then withdrawing the ashbox 
Two, or at most three, fillings of coke per 24 hours are requirté 

These stoves heat the room by warming the air in immedial 
contact with the metal of the stove. The warm air commences 
to rise and a regular system of convection currents is set 
which ultimately provide warm air in all parts of the room. 4 
small amount of heat passes into the room by radiation from 
the incandescent fuel. Such stoves are made in sizes suitable 
for heating rooms from 1500 to 17,000 c.ft. in volume. 

A large capacity warm air circulator—the ‘* Minerva —* 
suitable for heating from 30,000 to 200,000 c.ft. of air spac 
| This stove was described and illustrated in the ‘* Gas Sat 
MAN "’ for Dec. 29 last, p. 302. ] 

Rooms 


Hor Water ror Domestic Purroses AND HEA” NG OI 


There are many forms of apparatus in which coke is used for 
the production of hot water for domestic purposes and for heat 


ing by hot water radiators. The larger sizes of boilers have ® 
sufficient heating surface to provide the hot water supply for 
washing up, baths, &c., and, in addition, to heat one or t° 
radiators for warming the house. In this case, it is usual 
have a separate flow and return to the radiators, Where hard 
water is used, it is advisable not to pass the water for domestl 
supply through the boiler itself; otherwise, after some time ™ 
working, deposits may be sufficiently great to impede the e™ 
ciency of heating. 

The most satisfactory arrangement is to heat the water 
directly in the manner illustrated in fig. 5. M is the co* 
boiler, on the left-hand side of which are shown the connectio™® 
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Fig. 5 —Domestic Hot Water System, showing indirect 
Heating of Tank, 








fur heating two radiators. On the right-hand side is the hot 
water supply system. The hot water from the boiler simply 
circulates through a radiator K placed in the bottom of the hot 
water tank C. This is a closed system, and no fresh water is 
ever passed through the boiler itself. The heat of the water in 
the radiator K is imparted through the metal to the water in 
the tank C, which is provided with a cold water feed pipe and a 
flow pipe to the hot water taps I. There is the usual vent pipe 
H, which is also connected to the boiler circulating system by 
the pipe G. Such an arrangement will supply all the hot water 
required for domestic use, and two radiators and a towel rail, 
by burning 2 lbs, per hour of 1-in. coke at a cost (coke at 4os. 
per ton) of 1s. per day. In addition, water may be heated in 
pans or kettles on the top of the coke boiler, and ordinary 
domestic refuse can be destroyed. 


Houst HeatinG IN THE FUTURE. 


The best coke, properly graded, will give satisfaction in 
almost any domestic grate. An improved coke, such as I ex- 
pect will be made at high temperatures in the not far distant 
future, will have all the desirable qualities of low-temperature 
coke without its disadvantages. 

I am not satisfied with the average coke made to-day when 
used in the best type of standard grate; but little improvement 
need be made as regards combustibility or ignitibility when it is 
intended to use it in either the Owen type of fire (controlled 
draught) or in the enclosed central heating boiler. Much can 
be done in adapting equipment to burn coke. One factor of 
importance—provided for in such equipment, including the 
“Esse "’ type of grate—is that, as the coke burns, it moves, 
and the superficial ash is rubbed off each individual piece. 
Combustion is accelerated, and radiant efficiency increased. 
his is a defect of the static well-grate type of fire. 

My ideal for house heating is a combination of hot water 
radiators and the radiant gas fire. When a coal fire is left last 
thing at night it serves a useful purpose in maintaining the 
temperature of the house overnight. Where gas fires only are 
used, and they are turned off last thing, it is probable that, 
when they are re-lighted, the walls of the room in mid-winter 
will be so cold that the fire will have to be going for some time 
before the general wall chill has been eliminated. Semi-central 
heating, in halis and on landings, will maintain the temperature 
of walls in living rooms as well as throughout the house, and 
the gas fire will provide that extra heat required in rooms 
ccupied for longer periods. The coal fire has some good 
points, but its disadvantages outweigh these. Coke is prefer- 
able for hot water radiators and domestic hot water, on ac- 
count of its freedom from smoke, and its low cost. 


HeatinGc Orrice BuiLpincs, &c. 


Large coke finds an admirable use in boilers of large size for 
‘supplying hot water to the radiators of large buildings. One 
such | pe is illustrated by the ‘‘ Ideal Britannia ’’ boiler (fig. 6). 
The coke is charged into a horizontal fire box entirely sur- 
roundec by water loops, which receive their heat partly by radia- 
tion from the glowing fuel bed, and partly from the hot gaseous 
product _of combustion. The air enters through a controlled 
damper in the front of the ashpit, and the waste gases pass to 


the atmosphere through a flue at the back, fitted with a damper. 


: _ return enters at the bottom of the loops, and the flow is 
a at the top. These may be connected to the radiators 
a. ‘ec ordimary type in different parts of the building, by any of 
usual systems of piping. 
peat, piping 


id, however, call your attention briefly to a system of 








Fig. 6.—Ideal ‘‘ Britannia’? Hot Water Boiler, 


heating which is finding considerable favour in new buildings. 
This is illustrated in fig. 7. In place of the usual loop radiators, 
which occupy space, are difficult to render asthetic in appear- 
ance, and heat the air of the room by creating convection cur- 
rents of air, a series of small-diameter pipes embedded in the 
ceilings or the walls of the building are connected with a num- 
ber of flow and return pipes. The small pipes heat the ceiling 
or wall in their immediate vicinity, which forms a warm 
‘“yanel ’ from which the heat is transmitted to the occupants 
by radiation, and not by convection. A. H. Barker has very 
fully described the underlying principles of this system. In 
the illustration, it will be observed that the main flow pipe is 
taken vertically to the top of the building, and thence round the 
top floor. At suitable intervals, flow pipes are taken down to 
the bottom floor, but are not connected directly to the return. 
At the level of each floor, a connection is taken from these 
descending flow pipes to one end of a }-in. pipe, which is em- 
bedded in the floor, occupying a panel 4 ft. wide, from the wall 
inwards. The other end of this pipe is connected to one of a 
series of return pipes which lead into the main return pipe. A 
variable speed circulating pump keeps the hot water in circula- 
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Fig. 7.—Panel System of Heating by Hot Water. 
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tion throughout the system, 
ment may be summarized as: 


The advantages of this arrange- 


(a) A considerable area of ceiling and floor is warm; and the 
heat radiated from these provides an agreeable sensation 
of warmth without stuffiness. ; 

(b) There being a considerable mass of material at an elevated 
temperature, sudden changes in outside temperature have 
little or no influence inside. Conversely, this fact is a 
disadvantage if the circulation is not kept reasonably 
constant, as the response to quicker firing is rather slow. 

(c) No unsightly radiators are visible, with a saving in ground 
space. 

(d) It is claimed that only one-third the radiating surface is 
required as compared with the radiator system ; and there 
is thus considerable saving in fuel. 


CooKING BY COKE. 


In concluding the review of the domestic uses of coke, I 
would refer to what may be termed the ‘‘ coke kitchener,’’ as 
exemplified by the ‘‘ Ideal Cookanheat,’’ ‘* Kooksjoie,”’ &c. 
These are self-contained, requiring no back setting. They 
comprise a fire with water boiler, a cooking oven, and a hot- 
plate. The boiler may be of sufficient capacity to heat, in 
addition to the water for ordinary use, one or more radiators. 


STEAM RaIsING. 


While there is a ready sale for the various screened sizes of ! 


coke from 3 in. upwards, there is a residuum of coke, known 
as unscreened breeze, which gas companies are willing to dis- 
pose of at lower prices. It is being realized that coke breeze, 
when burnt on a suitable grate, forms a very cheap fuel for 
steam raising, and that it pays to instal grates of a type which 
will successfully handle this fuel. Not only is the saving due 
to the low price of the coke breeze, but there is an increase in 
the thermal efficiency of the boiler due to the absence of volatile 
matter in the breeze, which makes it possible to work the boiler 
with a reduced amount of excess air, and eliminates all possi- 
bility of black smoke being emitted into the atmosphere. To 
burn coke breeze successfully requires, in the first place, the 
fuel bed to be not too thick; secondly, the air to be introduced 
under the fuel bed under pressure; and, thirdly, that there 
should be uniform distribution of the air. 

For hand-fired furnaces, special grates, such as the Wilton 
(fig. 8) and ‘‘ Turbine,”’ are available. The air for combustion 
is injected by means of steam jets under specially arranged fire 
bars, which are arrayed so that each part of the fuel bed re- 
ceives a uniform supply of air. 

With chain-grate stokers, as such, only partial success has 
been achieved in burning coke breeze. Even with intimate 
mixing of the breeze and coal, this was experienced; the chief 
difficulty being that the non-volatile breeze, which generally 
contains appreciable amounts of moisture, had the effect of 
cooling-off the ignition arch, and causing unburnt coal to be 
discharged over the end of the chain grate. E. W. L. Nicol, 
Engineer and Fuel Expert to the London Coke Committee, 
introduced what is now known as the ‘‘ Sandwich ”’ system of 
firing boilers (see fig. 9). At the new Barton Power Station of 
the Manchester Corporation Electricity Department—the most 
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Fig. 9.—“ Sandwich” System of Burning Coal and Coke. 


efficient power station in this country, according to the Elec. 
tricity Commissioners’ Report—using 50 p.ct. coke breeze on 
the ‘‘ Sandwich ”’ system, the over-all efficiency obtained js 
84°2 p.ct. : 


The ‘* Sandwich ”’ system is an extremely simple adaptation ' 


of the well-known chain-grate mechanical stoker. Instead of 
the usual single coal chute, two chutes communicate with eac! 
mechanical stoker, and with separate coal and coke bunkers 
overhead. The outer chute feeds the coke breeze, which is 
carried into the furnace in a 6-in. layer ‘* sandwiched ”’ between 
the chain grate and an upper layer of coal slack fed from the 
inner chute—thus utilizing, instead of relatively high-grade 
washed coal, two low-grade fuels in their natural untreated 
condition. 

It has been stated, by one user who has consumed over 
300,000 tons of breeze, that only by means of the ‘* Sandwich” 
system can the very friable coal slack from the Kent coalfield 
be utilized economically on chain-grate stokers—a matter of 
great economic importance bearing upon the development of 
London’s nearest coalfield. There are, of course, mechanical 
stokers which burn coke and coke breeze without the admixtur 
of coal; but it is significant that these are being adapted t 
operate upon the ‘‘ Sandwich ”’ system, with a view to utilizing 
also very low-grade coal which is otherwise considered unsuit- 
able. 


Coke BreEe&zZE, 


This outlet for coke breeze is also of great economic import- 
ance to the gas and coke-oven industries. Coke breeze, which 
is unavoidably produced to the extent of about 1o to 12 p.ct, 
has hitherto been used almost exclusively for steam-raising in 
the gas and coke-oven industries; but waste-heat boilers are 
now largely being adopted, especially in gas-works. The coke 
breeze thus released now finds a ready and convenient market, 
and forms an important source of additional revenue to the gas 
undertaking ; the double economy thus effected tending to re- 
duce the price of gas to the public, while, at the same time, 
adding another source of fuel supply to the electric supply 
industry. During the war, and throughout the recent coal 
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stoppages, coke and coke breeze, used on the ‘‘ Sandwich ” 
system, helped materially to maintain public electric services, 
for great quantities of gas coke and breeze were used—some of 
the latter from dumps which had been in existence for over 
fifty years. 

STEAM LorriEs. 

Two or three makers of steam wagons, such as the 
«“Garrett,’”’ ‘* Atkinson,’’ ‘* Sentinel,’’ ‘* Yorkshire,’’ and 
“Leyland,’’ provide special facilities for using coke only as 
fuel. Wish coke at 45s. per ton, a 6-ton ‘ Sentinel ’’ wagon, 
fully loaded, averages 15 miles per cwt. of coke, which is 
equivalent to less than 2d. per vehicle mile, or about 3d. per 
ton mile. The gas coke most suitable for this class of work is 
coke broken to about 2 in. size, which is available at about 
i600 gas-works in city, town, and village throughout the coun- 
try. In London and the Southern districts, there are many 
wayside depéts organized by the London Coke Committee. 
The coke-fired steam wagon is, in general, the cheapest form 
of road transport for heavy haulage. Combustion is, of course, 
entirely smokeless. 

CoastTING STEAMERS. 


The use of gas coke in coasting steamers is a departure of 
recent years. Mr. E. V. Evans, Chief Chemist to the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, has kindly given me the following 
notes on this Company’s experience with gas coke as a boiler 
fuel on coasting steamers. 


The use of coke as a boiler fuel in the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company’s steamships was first introduced in March, 1925; the de- 
cision to make this alteration being largely influenced by the desire 
to assist in the smoke abatement campaign, particularly in relation 
to the River Thames. As was only to be expected, certain diffi- 
culties were encountered, when the change-over from coal to coke 
was made; but these have now been overcome, and the results after 
two years’ working are entirely satisfactory. . . . The increased 
wear and tear of firebars resulting from the use of coke fuel was one 
of the most difficult problems encountered. . . . The type of coke 
used is No. 1 broken coke, size 1 in. to 2 in. The material is easy 
to handle, and generates steam with a minimum of exertion on 
the part of the stoker. It may be pointed out that stoking should 
be effected by filling in towards the back bridge and tapering to- 
wards the front dead plate; this procedure being exactly opposite 
to that employed with coal fuel 
results with coal and coke shows that, as far as speed is concerned, 
there is very little difference with the two fuels. With regard to 
fuel consumption, coke would appear to be slightly more economical 
than coal; the average figures for a round trip of five days being: 
Coal 58°18 tons, coke 55°99 tons. Since the adoption of coke as 
a fuel, it has been possible to reduce the number of stokers actually 
employed on the fires from five to four. There has been no reduction 
in personnel, however; the extra man being employd in the engine 
rom. The result is a considerable increase in the cleanliness and 
eficiency of the stokehold and the engine room. . .. The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of coke when compared with coal are 
briefly as follows: 

ADVANTAGES. 


1. Entire absence of smoke. 
2, Cleaner stokehold and engine room. 
3. Reduction in stoking staff, 
4. A slight reduction of fuel as compared voyage by voyage. 
DISADVANTAGES. 
. Extra consumption of firebars. 
. Extra space required for bunkers, coal occupying 45 c.ft. per 
» and coke 8o c.ft. 


PREPARATION OF FOODSTUFFS. 

This industry, which touches one of the most intimate sides 
of our lile, is represented by the use of gas coke in bakers’ 
ovens, Fig. 10 shows a ‘‘ Baker Perkins ’’ steam-heated auto- 
matic bread baking oven. The heating is carried out by sur- 


Fig. 10 —Baker-Perkins Coke-Fired Bread Baking Oven. 


oe the baking chamber with steam loop tubes in which 
ceplied be ernest under pressure. The necessary heat is 
vil obe by burning large gas coke screened over 2 in. You 

Sbserve the furnaces at the lower part of the illustration, 





Since baking operations are carried out at comparatively low 
temperatures, steam is a convenient means of obtaining such 
temperatures without the oven being overheated in any part; 
and, under normal conditions, firing by gas coke is the cheapest 
means of obtaining the steam. 

Probably the enormous extent of the fish frying trade is not 
fully realized. About 5000 tons of fish per week finds its way, 
accompanied by the ubiquitous ‘“‘ chips,’’ to the supper tables of 
our country. Large coke screened over 2 in. is a suitable fuel 
for heating the frying pans of the fish shop. The advantages 
of coke as against coal, apart from its price in this connection, 
are its freedom from smoke and: its comparative cleanliness. 
It should, however, be stated that the superior advantages of 
gas, even at a higher cost, are being realized, and in many 
cases all forms of solid fuel are being displaced. 

Wherever small or large furnaces are required for heating 
purposes, large coke finds a very useful application. The 
smaller sizes of screened coke are in many instances applicable. 
The fuel par excellence for the smith’s hearth is a washed 
breeze, either 1 in. size for the larger type of hearth, or about 
3 in. for the smaller. 

Referring to the use of coke for gas-making, the author 
illustrates the step-grate producer which is installed in Woodall- 
Duckham gas making plants (fig. 11). The grate is in the form 
of a series of steps of iron plates, which are kept cool by a 
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Fig. 11.—Step-Grate Producer Incorporated in a Woodail- 
Duckham Vertical Plant. 


trickle of water. The coke, which is generally screened large 
coke, is charged through the door in the top of the producer, 
which is always kept full of coke. The active incandescent 
fuel bed is that between the step-grate and the curtain arch. 
The producer gas formed is drawn-off under the curtain arch, 
and is distributed to the various combustion chambers round 
the retorts. The air for producer gas manufacture is intro- 
duced under the step-grate by steam injectors. Such grates are 
dependent on manual labour for removing the ashes, but in this 
producer this has been reduced to smali proportions. This 
same type of producer is largely used in general furnace work. 


CONCLUSION. 


I think I have shown you enough to prove that coke is one of 
the chief economic factors in our national life. The multitude 
of its applications and uses, its advantages over the use of coal, 
its controllability, its cleanliness, and its availability, all com- 
mend it as a fuel worthy of still further development and im- 
provement. It is fortunate that it is a product of a thoroughly 
progressive industry employing technicians fully alive to all the 
possibilities ; and I have no doubt that in the very near future, 
just as we have a number of gas and coke companies, all gas 
undertakings will so recognize the national importance of the 
solid fuel they produce that eventually we shall not have just a 
gas industry, but a gas and coke industry—or even a fuel in- 
dustry. Then coke will have truly come into its own, and it 
will have the attention of research chemists, engineers, and 
commercial men which it deserves. 


Discussion. 


The CitairMaNn said they were much indebted to Dr. Smith for his 
lucid, comprehensive, and interesting survey of the subject. He did 
not personally feel competent at the moment to make a contribu- 
tion of any value to the discussion. He had had little to do domestic- 
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ally with coke; but there were one or two things which had become 
very much impressed upon him since he had lived in a flat. 


REFUSE DESTRUCTION, 


One of these things was the importance of the open fire as a 
destructor. He thought this was an aspect which was apt to be 
very much under-estimated. He rejoiced in the possession of gas 
fires; but at the same time he did not know where he would be 
if he gave up his last open fire, which was the only destructor that 
he had in his flat. He had no idea how much there was to destroy, 
until he was placed in his present position. Another matter was the 
bulk of coke as compared with coal, which was a consideration when 
one was subject to the limitations of a flat. He had been awaiting, 
however, as many others had, a simple transformation of the domes- 
tic grate which would enable coke to be easily lighted and properly 
burned, without the accompaniments for which coke had to some extent 
One of these, of course, was the dust which 
Coke, he thought, had been very unfairly 
despised as a domestic fuel. One of the elements in its bad reputation 
which had been quite undeserved was that it gave off products of 
combustion of a particularly harmful kind, whereas coal was free 
from this drawback. It was surprising to find how many people 
thought coke was particularly sulphurous. This arose from the fact 
that coke gave off invisible products of combustion, and people un- 
thinkingly put their heads into them; whereas in the case of a coal 
fire, the products of combustion from which were visible, they would 
never do such a thing.” He believed that an element of radiant heat 
would long be regarded as indispensable in British homes; but coal 
must not be employed for the purpose, and one was delighted to think 
that the public conscience had become more sensitive to this vital 
subject of recent years. He hoped that those concerned with fuel 
and fuel technology would not relax their efforts to bring to the 
public service heating appliances and heating materials which could 
be easily and satisfactorily used in place of the raw coal which in the 
past had done so much damage to the health and property of the 
community. 

Dr. C. H. Lanper (Director of Fuel Research) remarked that it was 
almost impossible to discuss the paper, because it was all facts— 
and very interesting facts they were. Needless to say, this great 
question of the utilization of coke was wrapped up with various 
national questions, of which the smoke nuisance was not the least 
important. Unfortunately, they were not all in a position to build 
houses for themselves and to choose their own appliances; and there 
were, and must continue to be for many years to come, vast numbers 
of grates in use which were never designed to burn coke, and to which 
the author's principles were not applied. 


gained a bad character. 
was liable to fly about. 


APPLICATION OF COKE TO EXISTING APPLIANCES. 


Therefore one very important aspect of the question was the de- 
velopment of coke. He was not going to refer to another kind of 
coke, the name of which was frequently on his lips; but it was very 
necessary to continue the development of coke in such a way as to 
render its use more universal in existing appliances, as well as for 
people who were in a position to instal the latest types of coke- 
burning apparatus. There was, he thought, good reason for 
congratulation in the assurance Dr, Smith had given them that 
such work was going on. The investigations recently carried out 
at Leeds University, and also by Dr. Lessing, into the effects of 
small amounts of impurities on the combustibility of coke, had led 
to striking results, which would have an important bearing in the 
future on rendering it possible to use coke in appliances which were 
not originally designed for this purpose. ‘The author had referred 
to grading in size, dryness, &c. ‘The ‘‘ man in the street’? was 
rather apt to look upon coke merely as coke. Unfortunately, it was 
not always all coke; sometimes there were also with it other things 
which had in the past greatly militated against its use. He might 
refer, perhaps, to some work recently published, the results of which 
showed that, through the mere increasing of the throughput of 
vertical retorts, a more reactive coke was made—a coke which might 
he ignited quite easily by a few wood chips and a sheet of paper. 
lhe Chairman had alluded to the open fire as a destructor. It might 
also be spoken of as a “ destructor ’’ of another kind. Atmospheric 
pollution could really be divided into three parts. One was the de- 
posit of oily materials; another was the fouling of the atmosphere 
and the ultimate deposit of sulphur, &c.; and the third was dust. 
The question was not completely solved even by the use of a 
smokeless solid fuel. It would be very interesting if one could take 
a peep thirty years into the future, and see what was going to 
happen; but there would be little use in indulging in prophecies. 


COKE MUST BE GRADED. 


Mr. E. W. L. Nicot said he had been impressed with one feature 
of the paper, and that was the extent to which the domestic appli- 
ances shown, as well as some of those in the high power stations 
and the coasting steamers, called for graded coke—namely, coke 
which had been sized as required, and sometimes washed. This 
showed the importance of making provision at the works to deal 
with this great potential demand for graded coke. He thought the 
author had referred to only one piece of apparatus for which un- 
graded coke was preferred. This, it seemed to him, was a lesson 
they should all take very much to heart, so that there might be no 
failure to make the necessary provision. The experience quoted of 
firebars on coasting steamers being destroyed by using coke instead 
of coal was contrary to that of steam users in general; and it would 
be unfortunate if this suggestion were to be levelled against the use 
of coke. He would like the author to tell them why it was the 
impression seemed to have got abroad that the sulphur content of 
coke was higher than that. of coal, Another question on which he 
vould like to say a word was that of moisture. It was very im- 
portant that coke supplied as dry as possible; but at the 
same time it had been found desirable to wash certain kinds, and for 
particular purposes people were prepared to pay the cost of the wash- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that the resultant coke necessarily 
contained rather more than the customary amount of water. 


should bx 





Dr. MarGaret FisHENDEN thought the paper of great interest. 
because there seemed to be little doubt that the most hopeful wa 
of ameliorating the smoke nuisance was by the extended employ 
ment of coke. In spite of the fact that the use of gas and eiectricjty 
was growing greatly, the enormous amount of coal consumed fq; 
domestic purposes did not show any signs of diminishing. She dj 
not think there were many purposes, for which coal could be used, 
which the right sort of coke could not fulfil better and more cheaply 
With the help of coke, practically every house could be smokeless 
It must, however, be always borne in mind that there were an enor 
mous number of kitcheners at present installed which wer not sui 
able for using coke. Most types of modern open grates 
rate, would burn coke quite satisfactorily. Very little w knoy 
about the conditions that obtained in open fires. One ought to 
able to design grates which not only had more means ot contro! 
but were also more efficient. 


PoTeNntTIAL HEAT SUPPLIERS OF THE NATION. 


Major Riciarvson said the Chairman had made relcrence 4 
the ** bad character’’ of coke.’ It seemed to him (the speaker) tha 
the blame for this rested with the gas people themselves. In th 
past it had been their custom just to produce coke, which was deal 
with on the ** take or leave it”’ principle. Now, however, they wer 
beginning to realize that they were the potential heat suppliers o 
the nation, and to take steps to see that the coke was 
One town in the Midlands which was, he believed, paying mor 
attention to the proper grading, &c., of coke than was the general 
custom, were actually sending their coke to other big towns, and 
obtaining 15s. per ton more for it, because people realized that this 
coke was worth the extra money. In attempting to make apparatus 
to consume coke for heating, it was essential that they should & 
pend on radiation rather than on convection; and for this, perfe 
combustion must be obtained. Most important of all was to kee 
the radiant surface vertical. With a vertical, or nearly vertical 
fire, the radiant heat was carried across the room and utilized at 
a suitable level. The question of the destruction of household refuy 
was a highly important one. Many millions of pounds a year couk 
be saved in this country, if municipal authorities would decline \ 
remove any destructible rubbish. For the purpose of destroying 
rubbish, one must make it possible for the stove or fire to carry awa) 
the products of combustion, f/us the odours arising from this de- 
struction, This meant a red fire to start with. There was no doubi 
that, for ordinary intermittent purposes. a gas fire or some oth 
fire of that sort was extremely useful; but people still experienced 
the desire for an open fire, and in seeking to satisfy this desir 
there were over 40 million tons of coal used in a year. There was 
no doubt that, if gas-works and other coke makers applied them 
selves to the full in meeting the demand that was beginning to exis! 
more would be done than in any other way to rid the country « 
smoke. 


sUlLable 


SuLPHUR DEPoOsIis. 


Dr. J. S. Owrns (Hon. Secretary of the Advisory Conunittee on 
Atmospheric Pollution) pointed out a curious fact in connection with 
sulphur. With stations which had a very low total deposit of im 
purity, the percentage of sulphur deposit was always higher than i 
the case of stations which had a bigger total deposit of impurit; 
The actual quantity, of course, was lower, but the proportion was 
higher. This was a curious thing; but there was another fact which 
had to be taken in association with it. Ile had recently been ex 
amining the figures for London and Glasgow. Since 1giq ther 
had been a fairly steady reduction in the quantity of impurity 
the air of both cities. In London, not only had the total impurity 
gone down, but the percentage of sulphur had gone down also. When 
comparing one station with another, the percentage of sulphur did 
not go down as the total impurity fell; whereas when a cily begal 
to improve as London had, the sulphur went down more rapidly 
He did not pretend to explain this; but it was interesting to note tha 
the efforts which had been made to reduce smoke had actually 
lowered the sulphur percentage, whatever the cause of that might be. 
It was important to remember this, because, as had already bee! 
remarked, it was usually advanced against the smokeless {uel theor) 
that one would not do away with the sulphur, if one did away with 
the smoke. The introduction of coke as a domestic fuel had led, o! 
course, to experimenting, in ordinary fires, and to failure in a gv0d 
many of them. For a good many years people had beeu trying (0 
adapt the fuel to the appliances which they had; and they s emed to 
have ceased to consider the possibility of adapting the «appliances 
to the fuel.- Whichever method might be right, there was no doubt 
there were these alternative ways of dealing with the situation. It 
seemed to him that to say a fire was put into a house to heat It 
was not telling the whole story; it was put in also to increase the 
comfort of a house. Sitting in front of a black stove did not giv 
the comfortable feeling of sitting in front of a bright radiant fire 
There was a great deal said about the efficiency of fires; and this 
was a point that was not at all clearly understood. One could nv! 
state what the efficiency of an apparatus was, unless one knew 
what its function was. They did not know what the function of 
fire was, so they could not tell the efficiency. To his mind, the bes 
measure was the heat loss at the top of the chimney; and with this 
standard, he had succeeded in getting nearly too p.ct efficiency 
Turning to another aspect of the subject they were discussing, h¢ 
thought a good deal turned on the fact of products of combustiol 
being invisible. For a long time gas suffered from®* prejudice o 
account of the escape of fumes into rooms. They so escaped be 
cause one could not see them. Had thev been smoky coal fumes, 
they would have been seen, and so would not have been allowed 
escape. The same thing applied to coke as to gas. It w: 
note the public recognition of the need for purifying tl 
was indefensible that they should pour forth into the chi 
sewage from their fires, in the same way that they used , 
other sewage into the rivers. For many years he had felt that the 
way to solve the problem was to awaken the public conscience, ane 
that then the methods of improvement would follow—as, indeed, they 
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following. In many towns now there was a steady reduction the night. This would maintain the temperature in the room through 

were follow! and he thought this would go on. the night; and in the morning a few minutes only would be re- 
-— 7 a quired to provide a bright fire. 

[The time for the closing of the meeting had by now arrived; and 
Mr, S. G. Fiepver said that in Denmark, where people had not there was thus but little opportunity for the author to reply to the 

sn used to open fires, they naturally did not miss them as they | various points that had been raised in the discussion. ] San ; 
veer I rissed in England. There was no doubt, however, that Dr, Smiru said that there was definitely less sulphur in coke than 
ey" ’ - sald be made to burn coke; and illustrations had been | in the coal from which it was produced. He congratulated Dr. 
> hong "the screen which had interested him very much, To | Fishenden upon the remarkable work she had done in connection 
— i. the great drawback was that most of them went‘ out with the domestic grate. As regards radiation, he was beginning 
a a night, and had to be re-kindled in the morning. The to doubt very much the efficacy and usefulness of high-temperature 
 iasir: ble thin was to construct a fire that would burn as an radiation for heating purposes. Personally, he did not agree that 
= ge hen wished, and could be closed in some mechanical it was comfortable to sit immediately in front of a really first-class 
Se that it might be turned into a slow combustion stove during gas fire. 


A SUGGESTION FROM DENMARK. 
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BOARD OF TRADE GAS UNDERTAKINGS RETURN FOR _ 1925. 


Part I!.—Finance and Prices. 


The second part of the Return for the year 1925 relating to , whole of Great ens in = eg case ae the years 1990 
all Authorized Gas Undertakings in Great Britain was issued ping and in the latter for the financial years 1920-21 to 
recently by H.M. Stationery Office (Adastral House, Kings- In connection with the companies, the figures in the body 
way, London, W.C. 2, and Branches), at the price of 10s. od. of the return for 1925 are further split-up as follows : 
get, postage extra. This furnishes the usual statistics bearing England and Wales.—Total capital authorized, 4; 100,561,250 ; 
upon finance and prices; while Part I. (which was reviewed pn aie arg ee Picanol ne om a te 

” £ = an 22 1 < “Cc ’ ’ ’ . Suc, y Bay a ’ 
in the ** JouRNAL ’’ for Oct. 6 last, p. 37) dealt with manu- aime, se receigtn, Lensenants wapadiene, 
facture and supply. . £:37,980,153; profit, 45,804,884 (loss, £,761). 

There are 782 companies and local authorities included in * Scotland.—Total capital authorized, £310,656; capital paid- 
the part of the return just published. This is one more than up, £259,058; loan capital authorized, 4,123,491; loan capital 
the number dealt with in Part I.; the new undertaking being jssued, £69,625; revenue account receipts, £141,443; eX- 
that which the Cove and Kilcreggan Corporation have acquired penditure, £112,332; profit, 429,111. 
under the Burghs Gas Supply (Scotland) Acts. On this occa- The corresponding figures in the return for the local authori- 
sion the Companies, at 465, are two less than was the case ties for 1925-26 are divided-up thus : 

a year ago; but the local authorities, at 317, number two England and Wales.—Total amount of loans authorized, 
more than in the 1924 return. , 4#53»299,361 ; money borrowed, £/48,603,324; loans repaid and 

The particulars as to prices charged are, unless otherwise | balance left in sinking fund, 426,788,797 ; revenue receipts, 
indicated, for Dec. 31, 1925, for English and Welsh under- | 417,402,079; expenditure, £ 14,626,588; gross _ profit, 
takings, and May 15, 1925, for Scottish ones. The other in- 42,775,491; interest paid on loans, loans repaid, and amounts 
formation given in the return relates (except where otherwise placed to sinking funds during the year, £ 2,353,697; net 
noted) to the calendar year 1925 in .the case of companies profit, £421,794. 
undertakings, and, for local authorities, to the year ended Scotland.—Total amount of loans authorized, £ 16,093,276; 
March 31, 1926, for concerns in England and Wales, and the money borrowed, 414,049,052; loans repaid and balance in 
year ended May 15, 1925, for those in Scotland. sinking fund, £,6,637,533; revenue account receipts 
* The total nominal capital invested in the undertakings dealt £4,708,845 ; expenditure, £,4,183,575; gross profit, £525,270 ; 
with in the return is 4171,987,989, including loans borrowed __ interest paid on loans, amount of loans repaid, and amounts 
by local authorities and since repaid. This is an increase of _ placed to sinking fund during the year, £)700,212; net loss, 
£3,582,215 over the amount shown in the previous return. 4,174,942. 

The receipts of the undertakings on revenue account, which In addition to the columns shown in the tables reproduced, 
amounted to £566,042,643, show a decline of £,667,347 from the return gives information as to the Special Acts of Parlia- 
the previous year’s total; but the expenditure, at £56,908,648, | ment and Orders relating to each undertaking, as well as the 
is less by £978,979, and the gross profit has been increased maximum or standard price of gas per therm, or per 1000 c.ft., 
by £311,632. as the case may be, and the actual prices charged to prepay- 

Comparative tables in the return, which are reproduced be- | ment consumers, to ordinary consumers, for power, &c., and 
low, set out separately the financial results for the companies’ for public lamps. There is also a column showing the scale 
undertakings and those belonging to local authorities for the | of annual charges for meter rent to private consumers. 


COMPARATIVE TABLES, 


Companies’ Undertakings. 


P : . . Total Loan Capital. ‘ 
Sates a8 Total Capital (Share and Stock). including Debenture Stock. Revenue Account, 


Undertakings 
included in c | 
Return, Authorized. Paid-up. Authorized. Issued. Receipts, Expenditure. Profit. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

98,469,716 82,065,243 29,109,279 18,418,665 53,714,841 49,566,608 4,148,233 
99,422,967 83,063,256 32,357,024 21,104,283 51,870,058 47,588,176 4,281,882 
100,437,430 83,793,973 33,751,958 22,011,223 46,541,952 39,785,069 6,756,883 
100,374,599 84,561,849 33,957,362 22,035,911 44,226,797 37,839,199 6,387,598 
100,553,738 85,537,819 34,581,299 22,544,907 44,293,709 | 38,756,098 5,537,018 
100,871,912 86,557,396 33,146,038 22,778,217 43,931,719 38,098,485 5,833,234 








Local Authorities’ Undertakings. 





Interest paid on 
Number of | | Total Amount Revenue Account. Loans, chem of 
Authorized | Total Amount Total Amount | of Loans Loans Repaid, and Net Profit or 
Undertakings | of Loans of Money Repaid, and Amount placed to Deficit 
included in Authorized. Borrowed, hae may “il | Sinking Fund ‘ 
Return. | Sating Send, Receipts. Expenditure. | Gross Profit, during Year. 





£ 

1920-21 §2,823,504 
1g2i~22 60,767,887 
1922-23 64,519,579 57,123,829 | 28,616,471 | 24,084,699 19,414,366 4,670,333 2,901,500 1,768,833 profit 
1923-24 . 65,533,169 | 58,612,494 | 30,027,099 23,349,561 18,754,701 4,594,860 2,965,205 1,629,565 profit 
mnerts . 67,625,057 | 60,323,048 | 31,746,240 | 22,416,281 19,131,529 3,284,752 3,026,677 258,075 profit 
925-26 69,392,637 | 62,652,376 33,426,330 | 22,110,924 18,810,163 3,300,761 3,053,909 246,852 profit 


| £ 


£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
48,916,008 25,076,806 27,244,570 24,535,685 2,708,885 2,269,573 439.312 profit 
53:770,157 26,725,430 | 26,569,144 25,061,731 1,507,413 2,610,228 1,102,815 deficit 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


A TEXTBOOK OF AMERICAN GAS PRACTICE*, 
Reviewed by Dr. W. B. Davipson. 


This volume, the first edition, correcied, was published in 
pamphlet form from October, 1925, to November, 1926, and 
reprinted in November, 1926. As will be observed, the author 
is also the publisher. There are several things that strike one 
on opening the book and scanning its pages. One is:the print- 
ing, which is of small type-written style—five point, in fact. It 
is evident that the printers, the National Process Company, 
of New York, adopted the method of typewriting and photo- 
graphy. Though to many this style may appear at first sight 
attractive, it does not bear close inspection, for one finds the 
usual faults of typewriting—incorrect alignment and dis- 
placement of type here and there, unevenness of striking, with 
consequent variation in ‘the depth of the impression, and 
blurred letters, especially a’s and w’s. Confinement to two 
sizes of type, small letters and capitals, is also a great dis- 
advantage as compared with ordinary printers’ type, many 
kinds of which can be requisitioned for purposes of clarity of 
text. The reviewer likes the size of the pages, 10} in. by 
81 in., which is very suitable for large diagrams and draw- 
ings. Many of the figures, of which there are 241 in the 
volume, are excellent. Those in half-tone are especially ad- 
mirable. In a good many cases, however, one can make out 
the description of the drawing only with the aid of a good 
lens. The diagrams of graphic molecular formulz of chemical 
compounds seen, on the other hand, altogether too large and 
coarse, wasting valuable space. It is curious to observe, as 


’ 


in fig. 14, p. 43, how a word has been corrected, typewriter 
fashion, by striking out the wrong word and inserting the 


correct one above. 

These peculiarities are of secondary importance, though they 
are the first to catch the eye. With the subject-matter one 
can find little fault; and the great bulk of the book is admir- 
ably put together, forming most interesting reading, which 
can be heartily recommended to British gas engineers, .though 
the plant and practice described are applicable in many cases 
only to the American method of gas manufacture. 

In the first chapter the author quotes a recent cheery dictum 
of one of the leading gas men in America: ‘ It is the con- 
sensus of opinion of those who have given serious thought 
to it, that the time will come, and very probably in our genera- 
tion, when gas will be practically ‘the universal fuel; the reason 
for this is one of economics and conservation of natural 
resources.”’ 

One is glad to see several chapters devoted to the chemical 
and physico-chemical fundamentals underlying the study of 
gas manufacture, which are too scantily treated in most text- 
books on gas manufacture. Thus Chapter II. deals with ‘‘ The 
Physical Characteristics of Gases; ’’ Chapter II]. with ‘* Fuel 
Gases and their Composition ; ’? Chapter IV. with ‘* The Com- 
ponents of Fuel Gases;’’ Chapter V. with ‘‘ The Heating of 
Gas-Making Apparatus.’’ The last is a long chapter giving 
a lucid account of the nature of combustion, luminosity, 
thermo-chemical reactions, &c., and treats of firing with 
gaseous and solid fuel by direct, recuperative, and regenera- 
tive methods. Useful typical examples are given with illus- 
trations. The nitrogen content of typical coal gases quoted 
is remarkably low: Verticals, 2°8 p.ct.; horizontals, 3'2 p.ct, ; 
coke ovens, 3°4 p.ct. We are apparently not so much afraid 
of inerts in this country as they are in America. 

** Coals and their Relation to Coal Gas ”’ forms the subject 
of Chapter VI. Then follows ‘‘ The Carbonization of Coal,” 
treated all too briefly. The author quotes Meade as stating 
that a *‘ good quality gas coal ’’ should yield 65 to 7o therms 
The reviewer thinks these figures apply rather to 
second-class coals. ‘‘ General Outline of a Coal Gas Plant; ”’ 
** Gas-Works Refractories ; ’’ ‘‘ Carbonizing Apparatus—(1) Re- 
tort or Small-Charge Systems ; (2) Coke Ovens or Large-Charge 
Systems; ”’ ‘* Conveying, Crushing and Screening ”’ are fully 
dealt with in successive chapters; and the plant is splendidly 
Chapter XIII. consists of thirty pages on ‘* Boiler 
Plants in Gas-Works,’’ and is remarkable for its wealth of 
detail—rather unnecessary it seems to the reviewer, seeing 
that most of our gas-works are provided either with very 
cheap coke breeze or dust, making fuel economy less urgent 
than in extraneous steam-raising stations, or have available 
from the retort house a large surplus of waste heat which can 
be utilized in simple waste-heat boilers for producing all the 
steam required, except where much water gas is made. 

A large proportion of the book, 120 pages, is devoted to 
‘* Blue Gas”? and ‘‘ Carburetted Blue Gas-or Water Gas.” 
This was to be expected, seeing how largely carburetted water 
town of the United States. It is in- 


per ton. 


illustrated. 


gas bulks in the gas 

*** Manufactured Gas,’’ by Jerome J. Morgan, M.S., Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Chemical Engineering, Columbia University. In two volumes. 
Vol. I., Production, pp. 518; published by Jerome J. Morgan, Broadway, at 
119th Street, New York, 1926. 


teresting to see the figures for gas production in that couniy 
and to note the annual increase and the proportion of cy 
buretted water gas. The figures are: 


1921. 1922. 
Total, billions of c.ft. . . — 353 
P.ct. carburetted water gas | 61°9 62°9 





The whole subject of water gas, blue and carburetted, 
discussed and explained in a masterly way, which is bound; 
be appreciated by English readers. 

Oi great interest are the two following chapters on “ Pagi 
Coast Oil Gas’’ and ** Dayton and ‘thwing Oil Gas Pp. 
About 27 billion c.tt. of oil gas are annually distr 
buted in the United States. The Pacific Coast oil gas proces 
is based on the gasification of oil with steam on hot checker, 
brick, and gives a gas high in hydrogen and comparatively 
low in unsaturated hydrocarbons, having a calorific value ¢ 
about 530 B.Th.U. fhe opinion is expressed that, in gs 
of improvements in manufacture, coal gas will displace ¢ 
gas for the base load even on the Pacitic Coast, though its 
use for peak loads will long continue. 

The Dayton oil gas process is briefly described as a x 
method of gas-making patented by Walter C. Dayton in 102; 
Oil is atomized with a regulated amount of preheated air j 
a retort at 1350° to 1750° Fahr.; the combustion of part 
the oil with the oxygen of the air providing the temperatuy 
necessary to crack the rest of the oil to permanent gases 
The percentage composition of the gas is roundly as follows 
CO,, 6; unsaturated hydrocarbons, 14; oxygen, 1; CO, ( 
CH,, 8; H, 2; N, 63; calorific value, 500 8.Th.U. So fa 
there is only one public utility supplying this gas. The Thwing 
process is a recent development. That there is no special is. 
ducement to instal this process in this* country is shown }y 
the fact, as stated, that it takes 4 gallons of oil to produ 
1000 c.ft. of 450 B.Th.U. gas; 03 gallon of tar being re. 
coverable. 

There follows an excellent chapter on ‘‘ Condensing, E:- 
hausting, and Scrubbing.’’ The theory of heat transfer }y 
radiation, conduction, and convection is explained in a wa 
that a non-mathematical mind can readily understand. [\- 
hausters are not described in all the refinements one expect 
in a treatise of this kind. 

Prominence is given to the de-tarring of gas by electrv 
static precipitation at very high voltages; and designs of Co- 
trell electrical precipitators for the cleaning of cooled- gases 
are shown, together with the results obtained therefrom. De. 
signs of various forms of condensers, washers, and scrubbers 
are set forth, no doubt in an exhaustive manner so far a 
American practice is concerned, but one misses the British 
names. A Feld centrifugal washer of 16 ft. diameter, capabl 
of dealing with at least 20 million c.ft. of gas per day, is ¢- 
scribed. ‘*‘ Distillation of Ammonia Liquor ”’ is treated at 
moderate length; very little information being given regarding 
the manufacture of neutral sulphate of ammonia. 

‘* Removal of Sulphur by Oxide and Liquid Purification” 
is the title of the next section, which is not discussed so full 
as one would like or expect. The Seaboard process of liquil 
purification by means of a solution of sodium carbonate, ‘ 
designed and worked by the Koppers Company, is described a 
considerable length. Very scanty information is supplied re 
garding methods, successful or otherwise, of removing organ! 
sulphur. : 

‘*Low Temperature Carbonization ’’ forms the subject 0 
a concisely written chapter in which the principal methods 
British and American, are briefly given. Results of tests bj 
the Fuel Research Board are quoted. Regarding the natu 
of the tar oils and motor spirit obtainable, one finds ver 
little account. In fact, the book is obviously lacking in that 
it supplies extremely little information about tar products. 

One turns with special interest to the section on ** ¢ omplet 
Gasification.’’ This includes modified Mond producers, wil! 
a superimposed distilling chamber, di-gas plant (Tully 2! 
and tri-gas_ plant (Dellwick-Fleischer, —Jefferi: s-Norton, 
Doherty). There is no proper discussion, however, of 
pros and cons of complete gasification as a means o! providing 
cheap town gas. : 

The treatise concludes with a four-page chapter on = Ele 
ments of Gas Plant Design,’’ followed by an important sectio® 
(18 pages) on ‘‘ Developments and Future Probleis. a 
minence is given to quotations from last year’s paper of Geer 
Wehrle, in which he gave an account of his suc: 
perience in the supply, for the last three years, of 400 
gas in the large town of Denver, Colorado. The © ile / 
Colorado Public Utility Commission is quoted as © one ® 
the most, if not the most, desirable in the country.’’ It = 
‘‘ This standard heating value shall be that value which “1 
its experience the Utility finds it most practical, ec eer 
and efficient to manufacture and to supply to its custom 
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to their satisfaction. The Utility shall be prepared to justify 
the standard it adopts before the Commission by such perti- 
nent facts as may be required.”’ 

The book was primarily undertaken, the author states, to 
supply the needs of a large body of gas engineering students 





who wished to become familiar with American practice in gas 
manufacture. Prof. Morgan has completed his task in a most 
meritorious and handsome manner; and the reviewer looks 
forward with interest to the publication of Volume II. on the 
subject of gas supply. 








At a Conference of the Institution of Chemical Engineers on 
March 9—Sir ALEXANDER GIBB, the Vice-President, in the chair 
—Mr. S. J. TUNGAy read a paper on ‘‘ Lead as a Constructional 
Material for Chemical Plant.’”’ In this the author mentioned 
the work of Mr. C. E. Barrs on the influence of impurities in 
lead and its behaviour when heated with concentrated sulphuric 
acid. This work was specially undertaken in order that it 
might prove helpful to users of lead for chemical purposes, and 
in particular to manufacturers of sulphuric acid. According to 
this authority, two different brands of lead furnished as acid 
resisting lead showed very different resisting power when sub- 
jected to the action of concentrated sulphuric acid. 

Two samples, marked A and B, respectively, were tested, and 
gave the following analysis : 





—_— A, P.Ct me ct 
. aslo viel aeris 0002 0'021 
Ss! & rw ise oat Pp Trace 0° 005 
Silwer . « 6 «2 ©'OOI 0° 002 
Arsenic . 0'ooI Trace 
Antimony ‘oe ae 0° 009 | 0°003 
Beate ts op Ge 0°005 | 0°004 
Mapganese. . . Trace | 0* Oo! 
Zinc . ee o'Oor | o0'Ooo! 
Lead (by ‘difference) ‘i oes 99 981 | 99°963 


The lead A was rapidly attacked by the acid at 250° C., while 
B resisted the attack until a temperature equal to 296° C. was 
attained. This, said Mr. Tungay, tends to show that the lead 
having the higher percentage of impurity in the form of 
copper withstood sulphuric acid the better. 

The same authority, continued the author, made a further 
series of tests on chemical lead from different sources, which 
again showed a greater resistance with copper as the predomi- 
nating impurity when subjected to a test with hot sulphuric 
acid, 

Two further typical examples, C and D, are stated below :—- 


_— C, P.Ct. D, P.Ct. 
ee 0'O17 0017 
Bismuth. . . . 0°004 0’OoI 
Silver «4 «at é 0° 002 0° 002 
es. «ef + ¢ «, % Trace o'oo1 
ee ss eS Sit, Trace 0° 301 
SS 0°003 | 0°003 
Manganese. , oe Bt ee o'OOor ode ee) | 
pe > a a o0'oo! Trace 

Lead (by difference) ‘ a 99'972 99 674 
Attacked by sulphuric acid (i.e., 
action vigorous) at te 300° C 260° C 





LEAD FOR. CHEMICAL PLANT. 


A Criticism of the ‘ B.E.S.A.”’ 









Increased purity of the lead rendered it more resistant to 
attack by acid. The only slight impurity which might be pre- 
ferred would be a small percentage of copper. 

CRACKER Pipgs. 

Mr. Tungay had experience four years ago of some lead 
cracker pipes in a large sulphate of ammonia saturator. These 
were 3-in. thick when made, and rapidly corroded away until 
after about seven months working the lead fractured, and was 
found in places to be only of the thickness of paper. It was 
difficult to ascertain the cause of such continuous and rapid 
corrosion. When replaced by new pipes, a similar failure was 
reported. The lead was analyzed in both instances—it was pur- 
chased as ‘‘ chemical lead ’’ from manufacturers of high re- 
pute—and was found after failure to show a lead content of 
99°99 p.ct., and to be practically free from zine. Ultimately it 
was determined that mechanical strains and continued sagging 
of the metal were undoubted causes of failure; for when the 
pipes were finally supported in such a manner as to prevent 
any possibility of creeping or deformation during operation of 
the plant, no unreasonable amount of corrosion was ex- 
perienced, 


+ B.E.S.A2" 


In the course of the discussion, Mr. Parrisu, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, said that eight or nine months ago 
he had occasion to make a serious declaration with regard to 
what was proposed by the British Engineeering Standards 
Association concerning the specification proposed in connection 
with chemical sheet lead. From’ those observations he had 
nothing to retract; indeed, he confirmed what he had said 
on the previous occasion. It was perfectly clear from the draft 
specification that had been circulated by the ‘‘ B.E.S.A.’’ that 
they did make the quality of chemical sheet lead dependent on 
the content of copper; and he considered this to be an unwise 
and inexpedient thing to do. Mr. Tungay’s reference to lead 
cracker pipes in a large sulphate of ammonia saturator had 
made confusion worse confounded. It must be remembered in 
connection with chemical sheet lead that occasionally there 
arose the question of the effect of alkalis. Basic plumbates had 
to be considered when dealing with sodium carbonate at 60° 
or 70° C. With ammonia and steam passing through the 
cracker pipe, there would be alkaline conditions inside and 
acid conditions outside. The separation of ammoniacal liquor 
brought with it a certain amount of tarry matter; and in the 
distillation of the ammoniacal liquor a number of the consti- 
tuents of the tar were volatile. Cresols were brought forward 
into the saturator, particularly in the case of works which did 
not treat their tar or liquor in a scientific way; and cresols 
definitely attacked chemical sheet lead. 


Mr. PARRISH CRITICIZES THE 





To see ourselves as others see us is generally interesting, and 
The extracts in this 
connection from a report published in ‘‘ Das Gas- und Wasser- 
fach ’ 


often instructive. iollowing are a few 


for March 5 last. 


A mecting was organized by the German Gas Association, 
and hel in Munich on Feb. 22, chiefly to hear an account of a 
recent visit made by Herr Ludwig, Chairman of the local gas 


underta!zing g, 


h to America. Thoug‘h it is not specifically. stated, 
e must 


also have seen something of the English gas industry. 


In the course of his remarks, he said that the English gas- 
Works are in good condition, but on some works there is a 
Curious mixture of that w hich is oldest with what is most 
up-to-date, a state of affairs which is rarely met with in Ger- 
many. Continuous verticals are much in evidence, since the 
English vorks are mostly situated in densely populated dis- 


tricts of the tow ns, and so have to pay great attention to smoke 
and soot abate ment. 


Gas supply in England is subject to very strict legislative 


regyl: , 
— 's, Which deal with price on a calorific standard,. as 

ell ¢ pre 
be as pressure and chemical composition. Strict official super- 

Sion is ¢ 
on Is exercised. It is interesting to note that London alone 


consumes 


. amount 
almost « a 


27 p.ct. of the total English make, or an 
qual to the total consumption of Germany. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


English gas apparatus are, generally speaking, of extra- 
ordinarily heavy construction, and mostly of cast iron. They 
would not satisfy German requirements € ‘ither from the practi- 
cal or the awsthetic point of view. They fit in, however, with 
the customs of the country’s life, especiz ally as regards the "depth 
of the oven, which is used so much to roast the traditional leg- 
of-mutton, and for the baking of bread. The English appara- 
tus have one great advantage over the German, which is of 
considerable assistance alike to manufacturer and consumer, in 
that standardization is much more advanced. This is still 
more the case in America, where parts are to a very large 
extent interchangeable. . In. neither country is the so-called 
‘“economy flame ’’ found in cookers, which has made such 
strides in Germany; there being only one tap for the regula- 
tion of each burner. In America, new types of apparatus 
which are intended for the general public are subjected to 
most exhaustive tests, often lasting as long asa year. When 
the right type has been selected, it is officially stamped; the 
stamp being valid for one year only. This provides a safe- 


guard against unauthorized variations from approved patterns. 

Propaganda i in England is not carried on to the same extent 
as in America, where it is developed to a remarkable extent, 
as regards both the training of personnel and the characteristic 
use of the Press. 
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MIDLAND JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION, 


[Not long ago—see “JQURNAL ” for Dec. 22, 1926, p. 765—Mr. C. M. Croft, Chief Engineer of the Wandsworth 


Gas Company, showed what excellent results were obtained by centralized control of retort houses. 


The “Arca” 


regulator is employed for this purpose at the Wandsworth Works; and this instrument, and its method of installa- 
tion at the Windsor Street Gas-Works, Birmingham, were described by Mr. A. St. Dunstan Corder in a paper at this 


meeting of the Midland Juniors. 


It was the general view of the meeting that the old-type retort house governor 


is too slow in action, whereas the “Arca’’ is practically speaking instantaneous. With its use, the interval 


between scurfing is lengthened.] 


A Meeting of the Association was held in Birmingham on 
Thursday, March 17, when the following paper was read. 


VACUUM CONTROL IN THE RETORT HOUSE BY 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS. . 


By A. St. Dunstan Corper, of the Birmingham Corporation 
Gas Department. 


In bringing this subject before you, I wish it to be quite 
understood that I make no pretext of presenting you with a 
technical treatise, but merely endeavour to describe to you 
our experience at Windsor Street with what one might term 
multiple, or sectional, vacuum control in the retort house. Be- 
fore proceeding with the subject-matter of my paper, I cannot 
help alluding to the most interesting paper lately read before 
the London and Southern District Junior Gas Association by 
Mr. C. M. Croft, Chief Engineer of the Wandsworth Gas Com- 
pany. Although my paper deals with a somewhat different 
application of the ‘* British Arca ’’ regulator, some of the mat- 
ter will necessarily cover similar ground. 

PLANT AT WINDSOR STREET. 

I propose to commence by giving you a short résumé of the 
carbonizing and exhausting plant at Windsor Street, inasmuch 
as this plant has a somewhat material bearing on the subject 
under discussion. The carbonizing plant consists of six ranges 
of Woodall-Duckham vertical retorts, all situated in one retort 
house. Five of these are composed of retorts having a nominal 
throughput of 5 tons of coal per diem, and the sixth of retorts 
with a nominal throughput of 7 tons. The ranges of smaller 
retorts are in beds of four, with a central producer to each bed. 
Each range comprises eleven beds, sub-divided into half-ranges 
of six and five beds respectively. The range of 7-ton retorts is 
composed of 32 retorts, which may be considered as single units, 
as the heating of these is carried out by two batteries of pro- 
ducers, one situated at either end of the setting, which can 
thus be worked in two halves. The total number of retorts is 
therefore 252, which with steaming give a maximum hourly 
make of gas somewhere in the neighbourhood of goo,000 c.ft. 

As most of you are doubtless familiar with Woodall-Duckham 
verticals, there is mo need to go into details of the ‘gas off-take 
arrangements. Briefly, on some ranges there are off-take pipes 
from two retorts, leading to the usual ‘‘ seal pot,’’ with a valve 
of the turntable type embodied in each off-take pipe; while on 
others there is a seal pot to each retort. From the seal 
pot, a short ascension pipe leads to the foul main above; each 
pipe being fitted with a wheel valve. There are two foul mains 
to each range of retorts—i.e., one over each row of seal pots. 
These feed into three large collecting mains, one of which 
passes down the centre of the retort house, across the ranges, 
while the other two run one at either side of the house, along 
the ends of the retort benches. The side mains have each a 
central connection, in the manner of a duplicate main, to facili- 
tate the removal of the gas, and are further inter-connected by 
two cross mains. This central connection is provided in order 
to equalize the exhauster pull, 

The gas is conveyed from the retort house by three 30-in. 
mains to the atmospheric and water tube condensers, and by a 
suitable arrangement of valves and by-passes can be distri- 
buted through the condensing plant from any of the three 
mains, as required. On leaving the condensers, the. gas is 
split-up into two streams, and is treated by Livesey washers 
and “ P. & A.” tar extractors; the two 36-in. mains which 
convey it becoming common at the inlet to the exhausters, by a 
loop arrangement. 

The exhausting plant consists of three high-speed turbo ex- 
hausters, by the British Thomson-Houston Company. Each 
of these machines is fitted with a Waller hydraulic governor, 
operating on to the balanced throttle valve. Two of them are 
capable of dealing with 750,000 c.ft. of gas per hour each, and 
the third is rated at 500,000 c.ft. per hour. All work at a 
maximum speed ranging between 3400 and 3900 R.P.M., and are 
capable of maintaining a vacuum of 18 in. water column and 
a pressure of 40 in. 

The governors are capable of control within 5 in. water 
column on the vacuum side, with a load varying 10 p.ct. in 
volume and 15 p.ct. in pressure. When all the ranges in the 
retort house are at work, two of the exhausters are in use; the 
small one being run at a fixed speed and the large one running 
under control of the governor. The vacuum service required 
for the Waller governor bells is a 2-in. pipe, taken from the 
central foul main at a point between the two middle ranges. 
Two branch pipes of the same diameter are also run from this 
point, one to each of the other large collecting mains. There 


is also an alternative 2-in. vacuum service taken from « special 
junction box at the inlet to the condensing plant. Thus it can 
be used with any variation in the flow of gas through the 
condensers. 

Wuy Automatic VacuuM CONTROL was ADOPTED. 

I will now proceed to the next part of my paper, and mention 
some of the considerations which influenced the decision to 
adopt the system of automatic vacuum control described here. 
after. It is obvious, when one considers the size of the retort 
house at Windsor Street, and the large number of retorts at 
work, that to obtain satisfactory results some method of regu- 
lating the exhauster pull at various points is desirable. In the 
first place, there is the considerable difference in distance of the 
various ranges from the main source of pull; secondly, and of 
more importance, the influence of converging streams of gas 
banking one on top of another ; and lastly, but of equal import. 
ance, the fact that these streams of gas gradually vary in 
volume, in accordance with change of coals and alterations of 
steam. 

At a large works such as ours, we unfortunately have to deal 
with a mixture of coals, which frequently runs into a dozen or 
so different kinds. These coals each have a varying volatile 
content, and behave differently with regard to the speed at which 
gas is evolved, and the time necessary for proper carbonization. 
This difference in the material being carbonized is, of course, 
the main cause of irregularity in the volume of gas being pro- 
duced. Other causes, in many cases closely allied to the same 
source of trouble, come under the heading of voluntary altera. 
tions in working—in particular, changes in the extractor speeds 
These are sometimes necessary to correct deviations from the 
required calorific value of the gas, though this may be largely 
overcome by alterations in the quantity of steam used. Another 
very important consideration which influenced the decision to 
introduce a system of automatic vacuum control is the fact that 
the range of 7-ton retorts stands some 18 in. higher than the 
others, thus making it more difficult to equalize the exhauster 
pull. 

The method of controlling the vacuum was originally assisted 
by the lay-out of the foul main system in the retort house; an 
attempt being made to bring all ranges equidistant from the 
exhauster. The general arrangement of the mains and valves 
which existed prior to the introduction of the automatic regu- 
lators may be summarized as follows. There are two foul 
mains of approximately 20-in. diameter running above each 
of the ranges, which feed into three large collecting mains, one 
in the centre and one on either side of the retort house. The 
section foul mains above the first three ranges of 5-ton retorts 
are provided with rack and pinion valves just prior to their 
junction with the two outside collecting mains. ‘They are con- 
nected to the central main, which is on a higher level, by short 
rising pieces, which are also provided with valves. In the case 
of the range of 7-ton retorts and the other two ranges of 5-ton 
retorts, the central collecting main is on the same level as the 
foul mains, which thus branch directly from it. Valves are 
therefore provided at each point where a section foul main 
joins the centre and outside collecting mains. 

The governing of the Waller governor on the exhausters was 
not sufficiently delicate to give satisfactory results with such 4 
large system of mains, so it was decided to introduce a system 
of automatically controlled valves at various points. From 
some of the preceding remarks one would assume that the ideal 
would be to have an automatic regulator to (say) each bed of 
retorts. However, as there is a limit to the practicability of such 
an idea—to say nothing of the capital outlay—it was decided to 
divide each range into four sections and fix an automatic regl- 
lator to each section. Thus plans were prepared for an I- 
stallation of 24 automatic regulators, the type chosen being the 
** British Arca.”’ 

REGULATORS AND GOVERNORS. 

Before describing this instrument, I will make a few cof- 
ments on regulators and governors in general, and in particular 
on their suitability for the use under discussion. To give sats 
factory results regulators must comply with the following con- 
ditions : E 

(1) They must be sensitive to small variations in the physical 

state of the matter to be regulated. 

(2) They must be automatic, instantaneous in action, and 

have great accuracy, 

(3) They must be capable of exerting a comparatively large 

force. : 

(4) They must be simple in construction, reliable in actiom, 

and not likely to get out of order. 

In the past, the usual types of governor or regulator «sed for 
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the vacuum in the foul main depended for their 
When speaking of 


ontrolling 
® tion ‘solely on the pressure of the gas. 


pera : : 
ee, one must remember that, in.using the term broadly, 
it may be positive or negative. This pressure was usually 


magnified by means of a bell or a flexible diaphragm. Even 
then the governors were slow in action, and not infrequently 
filed to function properly, owing to the power exerted being 
insufficient to overcome any extra load imposed upon them by 
itchy matter accumulating round the moving parts. 

Tue ‘* Arca ’’ REGULATOR. 

The ‘‘ Arca’ regulator, which I will now describe, consists 
of an operating hydraulic cylinder and a very sensitive relay 
control. Thus any kind of impulse, however slight, to which 
the relay control is submitted, is transferred through the 
iydraulic cylinder into a considerable force, sufficient to operate 
valves or other mechanisms—in this particular case, a butterfly 
valve in the foul main. The action is instantaneous, due to 
the fact that the relay is practically free from friction, and that 
ynon-compressible liquid is the medium for transmission of 
force to the regulator. 
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Arrangement of ‘‘Arca’’ Vacuum Regulator. 


The general action of the particular instrument in question is 
therefore as follows: The relay control is governed by the pres- 
sure in the foul main, but is operated by some suitable fluid at 
4 pressure of not less than 15 lbs. per sq. in., transmitting the 
power required to the pressure cylinder, which in turn moves 
the butterfly valve in the foul main. The actual governing of 
the vacuum is therefore performed by this valve. However, as 
it is an ordinary circular metal disc, -mounted on a spindle 
which works in a gland, it requires no further description. 

The pressure cylinder consists of a vertical outer casting, ap- 
proximately 3 ft. in height, which contains a brass liner, in 
which the plunger works. The cylinder stands on a base 
roughly 8 in. square. The plunger is simply a strong leather 
bucket 3% in. in diameter, suitably attached to a brass rod, 
Which works in a gland. The rod is long enough to allow the 
bucket to move the whole length of the cylinder. 

Attached to an eye screwed on the top of the rod is a j-in. 
diameter wire rope, which passes over a 43-in. diameter pulley. 
this is fastened to a double grooved quadrant on the spindle of 
the butter iv valve in such a way that the wire from the piston 
tod runs in one groove, and the other end of the wire, to which 


is attached a counterbalance weight, runs in the other. The 
‘ounterbal:nce weight is of sufficient magnitude to overcome 
the frictior: of the bucket and weight of fluid in the cylinder, 
and also sny reasonable resistance to the movement of the 


butterfly valve in the main. Its actual function will be more 
“parent |o‘er. From the top of the pressure cylinder a 3-in. 
“lid cold-irawn weldless steel pipe leads to the relay control. 
The fluc uations in pressure in the foul main are transmitted 
Y means of a service pipe to the back of a large flexible dia- 
Piragm, si‘uated in a case above the actual relay arrangement. 
— of this diaphragm is transmitted through a 
.» Connecting link to a pivoted L-shaped lever arm; the link 
pe Connected to the vertical limb. At the end of the hori- 

al limb there is a small, faced disc, which impinges on a 











jet of the operating fluid. Thus the movement of the lever 
varies the pressure in a chamber, from which leads a passage 
supplying the jet. 

This variation in pressure is magnified by a stout leather 
diaphragm, to which is attached a shuttle or pilot valve. This 
valve works in another chamber, to which are connected the 
inlet and outlet pipes which convey the operating fluid. These 
are three in number; the inlet pipe conveying the fluid at pres- 
sure, the outlet pipe carrying away the waste liquid, and, 
situated between them, the pipe to the pressure cylinder, which 
acts as either inlet or outlet to and from the cylinder. Thus, 
by a suitable arrangement of ports, the movement of the shuttle 
valve allows the main portion of the operating fluid to enter or 
to leave the pressure cylinder, and so to operate the butterfly 
valve which controls the pressure in the foul main. The essen- 
tial regulating feature is, therefore, the jet of fluid, which, by 
being partially choked or allowed to flow freely, according to 
the movement of the pivoted lever, causes movement of the 
pilot valve and thereby of the operating piston in the hydraulic 
cylinder. 

An important feature of the shuttle valve is a small passage 
through its centre, which conveys that portion of the fluid which 
supplies the jet and also operates the valve. ‘The quantity of 
fluid is regulated by a small needle valve, situated in this pas- 
sage. This needle valve also reduces the pressure of the fluid, 
and makes it independent of fluctuations in the pressure of the 
main supply. Obviously the pressure required to operate the 
sensitive mechanism of the relay apparatus is not nearly so 
great as that required for the pressure cylinder. 

Another important part of the apparatus is a spiral spring, 
which works against a shoulder on the shuttle valve in opposi- 
tion to the pressure against the leather diaphragm, and thus 
completes the sliding motion of the valve. 

The foregoing description of the working of the regulator 
would not be complete without making it clear that the pres- 
sure of the fluid provides the necessary power for opening the 
butterfly valve ; but the counterbalance weight is responsible for 
closing it and expelling the fluid from the hydraulic cylinder. 

The last item of importance is the method of setting the 
instrument to give the desired pressure in the foul main. This 
is effected by means of an adjustable tension spring and screw 
which operate on the L-shaped lever arm against the action of 
the large impulse diaphragm, and thus regulate the jet of fluid. 


FIXING AN INSTALLATION OF 24 REGULATORS. 


The impulse pipes to the backs of the large flexible dia- 
phragms are taken from positions half-way along the sections 
of main controlled by the various instruments. These are of 
ample size, being 13 in. in diameter, so as to give an unre- 
stricted impulse to the diaphragms. 

It was decided to use oil as the fluid for operating the relay 
controls and pressure cylinders; the oil used being known as 
‘* Velocette ’’ light oil, supplied by the Vacuum Oil Company. 
This was stored in a central tank of some 500 gallons capacity, 
which had free communication with two small tanks, situated 
one on either side of it. The two small tanks were to receive 
the oil returned from the regulators. All three tanks were com- 
pletely covered-in to keep out dust, and were provided with suit- 
able air vent pipes. 

The pressure required for working the system was obtained 
by means of a small Tangye-Duplex type boiler feed pump. 
Interposed between the pump and the oil feed tank was a filter- 
ing arrangement. This consisted of two cast-iron boxes con- 
taining cylindrical filters of #-in. mesh galvanized iron, so 
arranged with a knuckle joint and wedge that they could quickly 
be removed from the boxes for cleaning purposes. These two 
filters were worked in parallel so as to reduce their effect on the 
suction of the pump. 

The pumping plant and filtering arrangement were laid down 
in duplicate—one set working from each of the side tanks. 
One pump was in use, and the other was a stand-by, for, of 
course, one or other of them had to be at work continuously. 
A branch pipe, in which was fixed a relief valve, was run from 
the main delivery pipe of the pumps back to the central storage 
tank. This relief valve was set at 50 Ibs. per sq. in., thus 
giving an oil pressure of about 20 lbs. on the top of the ranges 
for operating the regulators, 

The pumping plant is situated in the centre of the retort 
house, and a network of flow and return pipes runs to and from 
the regulators. The piping consists of solid cold-drawn weld- 
less steam quality tubing, with special curved T and Y branch 
pieces; the majority of the joints being male and female 
screwed. “The size of the piping varies in diameter from 1 in., 
where it leaves the pumps, down to # in. at the inlets of the 
regulators. This variation is arranged gradually as the distance 
from the pumps increases and the number of regulators served 
decreases. The size of the return piping to the oil storage 
tanks naturally increases in like manner from 3 in, at the 
regulators to 1} in. where it delivers into the tanks. An im- 
portant feature in the return piping system is the provision of 


| suitable vent pipes, as the returning oil is not under pressure, 


and might therefore easily form air locks. A small vent pipe 
is also fixed in the return pipe, close to each regulator, as well 
as at frequent intervals throughout the system. 

It was decided to arrange matters so that the gas from the 
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ranges of 5-ton retorts should be delivered into the two side 
collecting mains, and that from the range of 7-ton retorts into 
the central main. This was accomplished by closing certain 
existing valves. 

It must be remembered that the object of the installation was 
to provide automatic vacuum control over each quarter of a 
range. As the retorts are set in two rows with a foul main 
above each, it was necessary to split each of these into two 
independent sections. This could also be done on some ranges 
by closing existing valves; but in the case of others, blanks 
had to be inserted in the mains. 

Four regulators were then fixed on each range, two at either 
end, where the section foul mains joined their respective col- 
lecting mains, except on the range of 7-ton retorts, where all 
four were placed in the centre. The ‘‘ Arca” valves were 
fixed in the section foul mains in close proximity to the existing 
hand-operated valves, so that in the event of temporary failure 


of the regulators, the old system of working could be put into. 


operation. 
INITIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


I now come to the last part of my paper, which deals with the 
difficulties at first experienced in working the system, and the 
benefits resulting from its adoption. The changes in the speci- 
fic gravity and viscosity of the oil due to variations in tempera- 
ture constituted one of the most frequent causes of trouble. 
Several of the instruments are in rather exposed and draughty 
positions, and, particularly during the winter months, the oil 
became so thick and sluggish as seriously to affect the working 
of the apparatus. 

In some cases the regulators responded far too slowly to 
variations in the vacuum, and in others the piston leathers 
actually became fast in the pressure cylinders. This trouble 
was largely remedied by lagging the cylinders with strips of 
wood, and, in the case of those most exposed, running a #-in. 
steam service inside the lagging, up and down the cylinder in a 
U. This steam service was brought along the oil return pipe, 
as some difficulty was experienced in very cold weather in 
getting the oil away. 

Unfortunately, while curing this particular trouble, warming 
the oil tended to aggravate another which already existed 
namely, aeration of the oil. This was probably originally ac- 
counted for by the cascade effect produced in the return oil 
piping from the ranges down to the pumping plant—a rather 
sharp descent of some 25 ft. This aeration of the oil had the 
effect of causing undue oscillation of the instruments, as well as 
air locks in the oil return system, despite the vent pipes. 
Warming the oil undoubtedly increased this trouble, by partially 
vaporizing the lighter fractions. I wish it to be understood, 
however, that these troubles were more a source of annoyance 
than actual disorganization of the system, but they necessitated 
more supervision of the instruments than was desirable. 

After just over twelve months running with oil as the 
operating fluid for the regulators, it was decided to change over 
to water. The change-over occupied two or three days, during 
which time the retort house was controlled by the exhauster 
throttle regulator as heretofore. 

First, all the oil was drained from the piping system, pres- 
sure cylinders, &c., and the whole system washed out by circu- 
lating a solution of soda water for some 24 hours. Then the 
soda solution was drained off, and the tanks and instruments 
were thoroughly cleaned and overhauled. While this was being 
done, the piping system was steamed for a day or so. Two 
water filters were introduced, this time on the delivery side of 
the pumps—one to be in use, and the other as a stand-by. 
These consist of strong cylindrical galvanized-iron tanks, filled 
with fine chippings, supported on a layer of ballast.. The 
central storage tank was dispensed with, the two small ones 
remaining interconnected, as before; one being fitted with a 
ball-cock feed. With the use of water it is found desirable to 
employ larger needle valves in the relay controls, and also to 


— 


work at a lower pressure. This is necessary on account of the 
higher viscosity of water in comparison with oil; thus making 
the instruments too lively. Apart from these slight alterations, 
the system is worked as formerly; but the results have ampl 
justified the change over to water, as the instruments now r. 
quire little or no attention. 

BENEFITS OF THE SYSTEM, 

Finally, what are the results and benefits accruing from the 
adoption of tke system of vacuum control that I have described? 
I shall make no attempt to give you any figures, such as in. 
creased make per ton, or even steadier hourly makes of gas, 
Such figures would only be misleading and really conve 
nothing. As I stated previously, we are continually carbon- 
izing a very varying mixture of coals, so that with the larg 
number of retorts usually at work it is impossible to give any 
figures of real value. After all, the main object of the installa. 
tion is to maintain steady conditions in the various sections of 
foul main, and thus obtain the best possible results as regards 
make per ton and C.V., inasmuch as they are affected by this 
very important item. 

Judging from pressure charts, the desired result has been 
very fairly attained. The charts show clearly the capabil- 
ties of the instruments to keep a perfectly steady pressure line 
within a variation of ,'5 in. water column. The most interest- 
ing and convincing chart shows the exhauster pull in one of the 
collecting mains as compared with the conditions in the adjoin- 
ing foul main controlled by the ‘‘ Arca ’’ regulator. ‘This chart 
indicates conclusively the sensitive governing powers of the 
instrument. 

I may mention here that the relay device is so sensitive that 
a movement of half-a-thousandth of an inch on the end of the 
lever arm is sufficient to change the pressure in the valve cham 
ber and move the pilot valve, so that the piston of the hydraulic 
cylinder functions in the desired direction. It is also worthy o! 
note that this sensitiveness is obtained without the use of com- 
plicated or delicate parts. 

Regarding the heavy fluctuations in the exhauster pull, I put 
this down to the difference between the comparatively slowly 
acting hydraulic governor on the exhauster throttle controlling 
a high-speed machine, compared with the very sensitive action 
of the regulators; also to the fact that there are 24 of these 
regulators operating in conjunction with the one governor 0 
the exhauster, thus setting up pressure waves in the collecting 
mains. 

Discussion. 

Mr. C. F. Toosy (President) said that he had no experience 0! 
the **Arca’’ regulator for the control of vacuum, though he hai 
it in operation for temperature control. Why was this type of re- 
gulator installed instead of the usual type of retort house governor: 
On the verticals at Coventry, the counterbalanced bell type of retort 
house governor with “reel”? valve was in use with complete sats 
faction. The governors required practically no attention; it Wé 
only necessary to clean them about ‘once a year. He asked if it w® 
fear of pitch troubles which induced them to instal the ‘‘\rca 
gulator, or if it was because of the somewhat steadier governins 
obtained. When considering this question, it was the actual cor 
ditions of pressure inside the retort which counted; and even wi 
a perfectly steady vacuum in the foul main, considerable vat 
tions of pressure might occur in vertical retorts which were oulsi® 
the control of the governor. For instance, slight variations 19 th 
rate of travel of the’ charge, ‘‘ hanging’’ of the charge, different: 
in the grading of the coal, and fluctuations in the pressure of stea™ 
to the retorts, could easily cause variations of several tenths of an 
inch water gauge in the retort. 

Mr. H. R. Hes (Senior Vice-President) proposed a vote 0 
to Mr. Corder. He remarked that there seemed to be 
tendency towards automatic regulation at the present ; 
a distribution man, he was particularly interested, for the tendency 
in industrial working was towards the elimination of thé human 
element in controlling temperatures. They had good indicators 
recording instruments; and the next step was fine control. i 

Mr. W. McNaucuton (Wolverhampton), in seconding the vole ot 
thanks, asked whether a constant vacuum was obtained on the,l? 
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of the retorts, and whether the es Arca’’ instruments were installed 
with this object in view. Had it been found that the scurfing in- 
al was longer since the installation of the control system ? 

]. Picker1nG (Birmingham) supported the vote. He had 
had no pt rsonal experience of the ** Arca” regulator, but on _the 
Test Works at Birmingham they were using an ** Askania 
sovernor, Which was similar, and designed to effect the same end 
* viz., to bring to each off-take an even control. ‘Their experience 
had certainly shown that a governing device of this kind was well 
yorth while. In his opinion, the old type of retort house governor 
was not sufficiently sensitive. 

Mr. J. H. THomas (Smethwick) asked if the installation of the 
regulators had affected the nitrogen content of the gas. He, too, 
was of opinion that the old retort house governor was not sensitive 
enough, and that a regulator similar to the type described was a 
necessity, as it was essential that the pull on the off-takes of the 
wtort should be regular. 

Mr. A. R. Mymite (Birmingham) said that to aim at getting Ja 
straight line on the foul main was really only to attempt to cuf 
an ill which existed. If a straight line was obtained on the pres- 
sure chart, it did not follow that the conditions in the retort were 


terv ; 
Mr. W. | 


Coal 





as satisfactory as one might be led to think they were. It was the 
differential pressure between the outside wall and the inside wall 
of the retort that mattered. Research ought to be done with a view 
to finding some impermeable material with which to construct the 
retorts. The initial outlay on such a retort might be costly, but 
he felt sure that it would eventually pay from a gas-making point of 
view. If such a material could be found, which would stand the 
necessary high temperatures, it would undoubtedly lead to increased 
thermal efficiencies, 

Mr, Corper, in reply, said that as far as he was aware there 
were no governors in use in the retort house at Windsor Street 
prior to the installation of ** Arca’’ regulators. He certainly thought 
that the old retort house governor was too slow in operation, whereas 
the action of the ** Arca’’ regulator was instantaneous, and in addi- 
tion there was little chance of its pitching-up. He thought, too, 
that it would prove to have a much longer life than an ordinary 
governor. He had found that the periods between scurfing had been 
longer since putting in the new regulators, and there had also been 
an improvement in the steadiness of the calorific value. The nitrogen 
figures, too, had certainly improved, and were probably 2 to 3 p.ct. 
lower than before the ** Arca’ instruments were installed. 
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WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


Dealing with distribution in a paper at this meeting, Mr. T. V. Blake, of the Cardiff Gas Company, first detailed 
the considerations and experiments which led them to adopt a 50-50 mixture of paraffin and gas oil for anti-naph- 
thalene spraying. Practical experiences of the internal and external corrosion of iron and steel mains were then 
related, followed by an interesting account of experiments which showed that carbon monoxide was responsible 


for an unusual deposit on a consumer’s burners. 


A Meeting of the Association was held at the Offices of the 
Cardiff Gas Light and Coke Company on Saturday, March 5; 
the members being received by Mr. H. D. Madden, the Engi- 
neer and Manager, on behalf of the Chairman and Directors of 
the Company. 

Mr. C. B. FEetton, Junior Vice-President, presided at the 
general meeting, at which the following paper was read. 


NOTES ON DISTRIBUTION. 
By T. V. Brake, of Cardiff. 
SPRAYING. 


A successful method of combating naphthalene stoppages 
and interna] corrosion in the distribution system is by saturat- 
ing the stream of gas with a suitable petroleum oil, atomized in 
a steam-heated vessel, and also treating the gas prior to storage 
or distribution, Finding an oil suitable for this purpose re- 
quires chemical and physical investigation, as the oil must have 
the following predominant properties : 

(a) Low vapour tension. 

(b) Moderately high boiling-point. 

(c) Low cost. 

Briefly, the most suitable oil for spraying is one which, when 
atomized in the stream of gas, will be carried forward in the 
form of minute particles of liquid. Their minuteness mili- 
lates against mechanical settling-out until they: have travelled 
to the consumers’ meters, and have got into the parts where 
their solvent and surface greasing action (prevention of inter- 
nal corrosion) is required. 


Realizing the requirements demanded of the spraying oil,. 


We conducted experiments with a view to obtaining efficiency 
at the lowest A petroleum distillate was in use, and 
worked successfully, but had the objection of being rather 
‘xpensive. The composition and properties are shown in the 


following table. 


cost. 


Distillation. 

Specific gravity kati o’814 

6)... 2 a a 77° Fahr. 

We 6. ew Me ARTS Trace. 
THO bk 4 4 er ee SS we RS 
PRS het how Oe CORRS 
G2: Hieire) & eel lene Pe 
ees © ne: Hi he! Pelee Oe 
40 ,, e «e+ © s «6 © » Oe ee 
. oe 6 ee, ee 
60 ,, ae ee Le ee el 
7O ws wets ie Go wwe Oe 
80 ,, wid wk tye eal exe 255° C. 
go ose «+ s 2 oe oe 
loo ,, Se & es «cS 2 oo ore 


Phen which was primarily bought for use on the carbur- 
“a _. gas plant, offered an advantage with regard to 

* the behaviour of this oil is best observed by comparison 
iple of oily condensate taken from a large meter 
yards from the atomizer. 


Distillation. 


situated < 


. 


Original Gas Oil. Sample of Oil from 
M 


eter. 


| 
onan | 





~ Rray > aie suet ae 0* 991 
wraps coe a 8) Wa eee | 94° Fahr. 
+ + « 4 «| a p.et. (semi-solid)| — 15 p.ct. (coke) 





A brief reference was made to deposits in consumers’ meters. 











Distillate. | Temperature, © C. Distillate. Temperature, °C. 
Ist drop 239 Ist drop 132 
10 p.ct. 259 10 p.ct. 170 
2D ss 272 ae os 188 
3° 280 30 197 
40 ws 289 qo’ es 207 
5° 296 5° 215 
60 ,, 307 GO. 218 
JO ws 334 72 239 
. ¢ 360 so ,, 208 
23 Ow above 360  — 281 


It will be noticed that the fractions of low boiling-point (hav- 
ing good solvent powers for naphthalene) are thrown down in 
close proximity to the atomizer, instead of remaining in the 
stream of gas throughout the distribution area. 

The next experiment was to combine the advantages of paraf- 
fin and gas oil (of lower specific gravity, but suitable for use 
on the carburetted water gas plant) by using a mixture—if this 
could be obtained, and retain homogeneity for a reasonable time 
by diffusion, which depended to a large extent on their relative 
specific gravities. 

The following mixtures were made, and allowed to stand for 
five days : 

(a) Paraffin was poured slowly into an equal volume of gas 
oil taken from stock. Two layers were formed, and 
slight diffusion took place. 

(b) Gas oil was poured slowly into an equal volume of paraffin. 
Again two layers were formed, which did not appreciably 
diffuse. 

(c) Equal volumes were then shaken together. 
was complete and permanent. 


The diffusion 


This mixture was then decided on for use in the atomizer. 

A sample of oil taken from a drip pot situated about 500 
vards from the atomizer was tested, and the results were com- 
pared with those of the original spraying mixture. 





Spraying Mixture. 
pata —-—_—_—_———| Sample of Oil from 
50 P.Ct. Paraffin and ain sie 
50 P.Ct. Gas Oil. 
Specific gravity 0° 837 o 858 
Flash point. . . 168° Fahr. 133° Fahr. 
Residue . °§. . « trace trace 





Spraying Mixture. Sample of Oil from 








50 P.Ct. Paraffin and 50 P.Ct. Gas Oil. Drip Pot. 
Distillate, Temperature, ° C. Distillate, Temperature, ° C. 
Ist drop 190 1st drop 150 
10 p.ct. 226 10 p.ct. 181 
BO oe 236 a ws 195 
30 5, 245 30 45 203 
40 4, 250 40 ,, 208 
5° ,, 262 $0 ss 215 
GD w« 264 60 ,, 227 
7° 55 284 7O 238 
80 ,, 303 80 ,, 245 
go 333 go », 250 
100 ,, 340 100 ,, 264 





were thrown down not 


Again fractions of low boiling-point 
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far distant from the atomizer, though the general constitution of 
the oil was better than when gas oil alone was used. 

The season being early spring, when naphthalene stoppages 
are usually prevalent, a test was carried out to discover if the 
low boiling-point constituents had been used up in dissolving 
out naphthalene in the mains. Pure naphthalene was added 
to the same weight of the spraying mixture, and also to the 
sample taken from the drip pot, maintaining the temperature at 
normal. The following results were obtained : 


The spraying mixture required 11 p.ct. by weight of CioHs for 
saturation. 

The sample from the drip pot required 3 pct. by weight of 
CioHe for saturation. 


This indicated that the oil deposited in close proximity to the 
atomizer was 72°7 p.ct. saturated with naphthalene—a good 
state of affairs for prevention of naphthalene stoppages in 
domestic fittings. 

A sample from domestic meters was then obtained, and com- 
pared with the original spraving mixture, 


Distillation. 





Sample of Oil from Consumer's 


Spraying Mixture. 
i Meter. 


50 P.Ct. Paraffia and 50 P.Ct. Gas Oil. 


Distillate. | Temperature, °C, Distillate. Temperature, °C, 





1st drop 190 1st drop 150 
10 p.ct. 226 10 p.ct. 183 
236 2D oe 196 
9 i : 245 30 5 206 
a . 0 250 qe.» 220 
5° 1» 262 45 236 
60 ,, 264 60 ;, 270 
7° ss 284 72 354 
80 ,, 303 7% ow 360 
9° 333 92 above 360 
100 ,, 340 





Residue . trace Residue . 8 p.ct. 


It will be observed that the bulk of the naphthalene solvents 
in the original spraying mixture has done its work in the 
mains, leaving the higher boiling constituents (especially above 
270° C.) to exercise their lubricating qualities on the dia- 
phragms and moving parts of the meters. 

Naphthalene stoppages are infrequently found, which proves 
the efficacy of this process; and any small deposits are quickly 
removed by increasing the proportions of paraffin in the spray- 
ing mixture. 

INTERNAL CORROSION. 


The possibilities of internal corrosion by the constituents of 
gas manufactured under modern conditions are many. Some, 
or all, of the following constituents can be present in town 
gas: Water vapour, carbon dioxide, oxygen, carbon monoxide, 
olefines, methane, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur dioxide, hydro- 
cyanic acid, ammonia, and carbon disulphide. Of these twelve 
constituents, only “four have no corrosive action on iron and 
steel mains—viz., olefines, methane, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 

With the exception of carbon monoxide, the presence of aque- 
ous vapour is necessary to facilitate corrosive influence, which 
is more decisive at the dew-point of the gas. The customary 
method of storage of gas over water in the holders causes the 
distributed gas to be more or less saturated with water vapour. 
Hence the trend of modern experiment (and practical accom- 
plishment) to dehydrate the gas sufficiently to lower the dew- 
point of the dried gas compatible with seasonable tempera- 
tures. There would seem to be a limit to this dehydration 
process, or the corrosive action of carbon monoxide (the pro- 
portion of which tends to increase rather than decrease in 
town gas) may make its presence manifest. 

The renewal of a 6-in. main, over 20 years old, was recently 
undertaken, the old main being badly corroded—or, in the 
words of the workmen, ‘‘ shovelled out.’’ Little leakage was 
apparent until the clay was disturbed. 

\nalyses of the solids and liquids in the main were made, 
with the following results : . 


Solid Portion. 


Iron oxide, Fe,Oz, 40°40 p.ct., equivalent to 28°3 p.ct. iron 
Prussian blue, Fe, (FeCyg)s, 2°48 ,, ? a wen 
Insoluble matter (SiO,), 5t'0oo ,, 

Volatile matter (oil), $@s .. 


This analysis illustrates the ravages of corrosion in a marked 
degree ; the percentage of iron in the original pipe (say, 80 to 
go p.ct.) being reduced to 28°3 p.ct., and the increase of the 
original 5 or 6 p.ct. of silica to ten times that amount, allow- 
ance being made for earthy mixture in the corroded pipe. The 
action of hydrocyanic acid is also pronounced by the proportion 
of prussian blue obtained. 

Liquid Portion.—This consisted chiefly of the residual spray 
oil; its naphthalene saturation being 56°7 p.ct. 





pan 


INTERNAL CORROSION OF A HiGH-PRESSURE STEEL Main. 
A black deposit was found in a drip pot on this main aboy 
six miles distant from the works. The analysis of « sample 
was as follows: 


i eeG meieieres: 6 4S LATS + 32°6p.ct. 
SEUOIININD oti nis sci kim le ati o Ga ala oe 6 HPO yg, 
Sane eee ae ee eee 
Carbon (gritty coke-like substance) 9°3 p.ct. 
Residue (iron oxide, silica, &c.) . 58'2 ,, 

This examination points to corrosion having taken place jy 
alternate dry and moist portions of the main; the ‘esultay 
compounds being carried along and deposited at a low level of 
the main, and banked up in the drip pot. 


INTERNAL CORROSION BY CARBON MONOXID! 


A 4-in. branch was taken off the high-pressure supply (suit 
ably reduced in pressure), and this line of main terminated }y 
a few lengths of 12-in. main (connected for future linking.» 
to another district), and capped. A supply of gas to two houses 
was taken from. the 12-in main. A complaint was receive) 
from the house near the blank end of the main that the poinjs 
of combustion of the gas appliances—fire, cooker, and incap. 
descent burners—were coated with a red powder resembling 
jeweller’s rouge, the composition of the mantle being entirely 
changed, and a dull red light emitted, By bringing a supp) 
from another (more distant) section of the main, normal con. 
ditions were obtained. 

The red deposit, which on analysis was found to be iro 
oxide, could not be detected other than at the points of combus. 
tion of the gas; and it was impossible to collect any in; 
supply taken off the cap on the end of the main. This portion 
of the main is exceptionally dry, owing to altitude; and the 
gas being initially compressed to 10 to 15 Ibs. per sq. in. at the 
works would enhance this property. : 

The problem was to explain this phenomenon. Was it the 
corrosive action of carbon monoxide (which at this time was in 
greater proportion than usual) on the dry iron of the main, 
forming a vapour, iron carbonyl, Fe(CO),;, which was carried in 
the stream of gas and decomposed into iron oxide, Fe,0,, at 
the heated points of combustion of the offending gas appli. 
ances ? 

Theorizing Jed to experiments being carried out upon an in 
verted incandescent burner (the clay nozzles and mantles hay- 
ing been previously proved free from iron) by injecting finely- 
divided particles of different substances into the gas stream 
leading to the lighted mantle; compounds which were known 
to be in the main (as the deposit at the drip pot indicated) being 
employed. 

Experiment No. 1.—Iron oxide, as a dry impalpable powder, 
was injected into the stream of gas leading to the burner under 
test. This was carried along in the gas stream and simp) 
passed through the mantle into the atmosphere without any 
deposit being formed on the clay parts of the nozzle and mantk, 
or any change in colour of the light emitted therefrom being 
observed. This experiment negatived any assumption that 
solid iron compounds formed in the main were passing forwari 
to the domestic appliances. 

Experiment No. 2.—Prussian blue was then tried, and pro- 
duced a red stain on the clay nozzle and mantle ring ; the light 
not being perceptibly affected. As ferrocyanides were found t 
be present in the deposit found at the drip pot, this indicated on 
probable cause; but the quantity present was too smal] t 
qualify this statement. te : 

Experiment No. 3.—Carbon monoxide was injected into the 
gas stream, and the mixture passed over substances common 
met with in a gas main, with the following results: 

(a) Over iron oxide (rust)—no deposit formed on clay parts 

burner. 

(b) Over iron filings—ditto. . 

(c) Over iron filings (heated to 80° C.)—red deposit percep 

ible after half-an-hour. 

It would seem that carbon monoxide was a possible caus, 
since the necessary conditions of Experiment 3 (c) were obtalt 
ing at the point of combustion of the gas in the usual appli 
ances, 

Similar red deposits have been obtained on the burners of gas 
furnaces where the proportion of carbon monoxide in the “ 
has been high, and the gas heated before admixture with alr 
combustion. 


EXTERNAL CorROSION OF HIGH-PRESSURE Main. 

Indications of serious “ pitting ”’ were taking place on the 
external surface along a line coincident with the horizontal & 
meter of a 12-in. welded steel high-pressure main, which wa 
laid about six years ago in well punned clay. From the Pal 
tion of the corrosion it appeared that corrosive ogents * 
worked through from the super soil, and had been wages 
from reaching the lower semi-circumference of the main by 
clay protection. 

The composition of the super soil may have bee 

(a) Top surface of .clinker and ashes path. 

(b) Drainage from a public convenience. 

Chemica] examination revealed that the chief cause ° 
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corrosion Was that alkaline sulphides were reaching the main 
from the clinker path above. The earth surrounding the main 
consisted of a black mass, and contained both sulphide and 
sulphate of iron, undoubtedly derived from the main. Loose 
holted clips were placed around the main ; the intervening space 
peing filled with cement. Clay containing no corrosive sub- 
stances Was placed near the main, and well punned to prevent 
percolati n of drainage through from the clinker path above. 
Deposits IN CONSUMERS’ METERS, 

Liquid and solid samples were taken from the outer gas 
chamber of a consumer’s meter, and analyzed. 

Liquid Portion. This was neutral, and contained traces of 
iron compounds. 

Solid Portion.—This was brown in colour, and at first was 
taken to be rust. Further chemical examination indicated con- 
siderable quantities of silica (sand), iron, and alumina (clay). 
The deterioration of the diaphragms of dry meters was fre- 
quent at this time; wear being noted on the portions of which 
movement was greatest while the meter was working. 

The presence of silica and clay in the deposits found in the 
meter case gave suspicions that the diaphragm dressing 
(graphite) was responsible for this condition. A sample of the 
dressing was taken from the diaphragm, and compared with 
the original compound used for this purpose. The following 
results were obtained : 

Microscopic Examination. 


Dressing Taken 


Original Dressing. | from Diaphragm. 


Chemical Analysis. 


Angular Particles 


Angular Particles 
Visible. isi 


Visible. 





P.Ct. P.Ct. 
Volatile matter (grease, lamp-black, 

ee +-) 4 81°7 77°9 
Residue. . 1. «© « « ° 18°3 22°! 
Silica in residue a bs 52°6 299 
Other compounds - % oe Tinand lead (from 
casing and solder) 
Iron and alumina 


(rust and clay) 


Iron and alumina 
(clay) 


The examination indicated that the dressing was of mineral 
f origin, and was not sufficiently finely divided for use on meter 
diaphragms. It was discarded in favour of neutral almond oil 
or whale oil. 

Discussion. 

Mr. C. B. Fevrox (Newport), proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Blake, commented on the author’s appropriate reference to inter- 
departmental good feeling, the avoidance of friction, and the conse- 
quent saving of money. 

Mr. T. H. Mapven (Cardiff) seconded the vote, and asked why the 
high-pressure main was pitted, though covered with tarred hessian 
Wrapping. 
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Mr. B. J. Bett (Cardiff), who supported the vote, said that light 
paraffins had a deleterious effect on the leathers of the meters by 
taking out the oils with which they were impregnated. This resulted 
in a definite hardening of the leathers when they were exposed to the 
air, The conclusion he had come to was that paraffin was not a proper 
material for the leathers. Referring to the internal action of carbon 
monoxide, he asked whether this would not be successfully retarded 
by the oil film on the main. Was not the red deposit on cooker jet 
holes due more to rust than to carbon monoxide? With regard to 
the formation of iron carbonyl, he remarked that red deposits were 
observed on nozzles and mantles of incandescent burners where bulky 
forgings were in progress in iron foundries. Referring to the post- 
war trouble of stoppages in iron pipes, he would like the author to 
state whether or not he had formed any opinion of the relative de- 
fects of iron pipe as compared with compo pipe. With regard to the 
presence of silica clay deposits in the meter, was it there in any con- 
siderable proportion? The amount of graphite used in meter dress- 
ings was slight; and there might be another cause. Though costly, 
there was no finer dressing for leathers than almond oil. 

Mr. H. D. Mappewn said that corrosion could be retarded by film- 
ing the internal surface of the main with paraffin. With regard to 
the siliceous deposits found in meters, these might be due to the film 
of silica (left on the main pipe after being cast in the sand mould) 
becoming detached and being carried forward with the stream of gas. 
His practice was thoroughly to soak the inside of the service pipes 
with otherwise waste heavy engine oil. Many years ago he had a 
great deal of trouble with naphthalene deposits, but complaints now 
were extremely rare. 

Mr. G. H. HucGues (Chepstow) inquired whether the carcassing of the 
house was carried out with iron or compo piping, as the use of iron 
in close proximity to the burners might have localized the formation 
of iron carbonyl. He also asked about the internal white deposits 
to be found in compo piping, and the deposits on the external portions 
of gas-steam radiators. He referred to the popularity of the new 
slotted type boiling burner. 

Mr. W. E. Crow ey (Newport) asked whether the paraffin used 
was ordinary commercial paraffin oil. 

Mr. T.-V. Brake, replying, said there were two objects in employ- 
ing paraffin and gas oil mixture. The lighter fractions brought down 
naphthalene in the mains to the drip pots. ‘The. heavier fractions 
were carried forward to the meters, and helped lubrication of the dia- 
phragms. The graphite dressing was a war-time necessity, when 
almond oil and whale oil were unobtainable. He agreed with Mr. 
Bell that good natural almond oil was an excellent dressing, though 
it had come to his notice that whale oil was equally as good, and 
cost half as much. The pitting of the high-pressure main took place 
in alkaline soils, which would attack and destroy first the wrapping, 
and then the main. He agreed that an oil film would go far to pro- 
tect the internal surface of a gas main from all the impurities men- 
tioned. The usual practice at Cardiff was to lay an iron service from 
the main to the consumers’ meters ; the carcassing then being carried 
out with compo piping. The white deposits found in compo piping 
consisted of lead cyanide and lead sulphite. The deposits on gas- 
steam radiators were the ash of ignited dust, and oxidized sulphur 
compounds of iron. The slotted type of burner had the advantage 
over the drilled type in that it concentrated heat under the vessel to be 
heated. Drilled burners were now seldom constructed other than for 
simmering purposes, when the gas jets were of small volume. The 
paraffin used for spraying was of similar composition to commercial 
paraffin oil, but consisted of a complete fraction of crude petroleum. 





GAS-WORKS PRACTICE. 


[he lecturer on Monday of last week, in the course on 
“ Modern Developments in Regard to Fuel ”’ at the Sir John 
Cass Technical Institute, Jewry Street, E.C., was Dr. HaRoLp 
G., CoLman, who took for ‘his subject ‘‘ Gas-Works Practice.”’ 

In his opening remarks, the lecturer pointed out that gas- 
works practice has altered very considerably of recent years. 
lhis was due partly to the introduction of new methods of 
manufacture, but mainly to the fact that the nature and com- 
position of the gas which was most suitable for public use had 
substantial change. The last century, so far as 
s was concerned, could be divided into four periods : 
The pione period; the first competition period—i.e., one gas 
tompany with another; the monopoly period; and the renewed 
tompetition period, from 1882, when electricity was introduced, 
and there was also kerosene. During all this time, there had 
been steady improvement in methods of manufacture; and in 
spite of the competition of electricity and kerosene, the con- 
sumption of gas had continued to go up, and the price to go 
eg is went on right up to the date of the war. 

r Prior i880 gas had practically been employed only for 
lighting ; nd it was the new uses which came along about 
‘at tims which subsequently so greatly increased the demand. 
Then, as the incandescent burner developed in the last part ot 
the cen , some g5 p.ct. of the gas was used for purposes in 
Which calorific power was of primary importance. Even- 
ually the Gas Regulation Act removed the illuminating power 
restrictions, and placed the supply of gas on a calorific basis. 
The charze in the requirements of consumers which had thus 
aie in the last quarter-of-a-century, had led to great 
< aa Re manufacturing side of the industry, which 
Y ! ave developed in the manner it had done if the 
thy ntnued to be supplied for illumination by flat-flame 
ran . alone. From the beginning of the industry up to 1900, 
arkah'y little change took place in manufacturing plant. 


undergons 


S45 SUP] 


Illustrations were shown on.the screen of: Murdoch’s retorts 


—1801, 1802, 1804, 1805. The earliest was a vertical retort, 
and the second a horizontal one. Then there was a sketch of.a 
direct-fired setting of seven retorts, dated about 1850. Then 
came the introduction of stoking machinery, regenerative set- 
tings, and, at the end of last century, inclined retorts. Early 
in the present century, a really big change in the type of plant 
used for carbonizing coal occurred, with the coming into use 
of Glover-West and Woodall-Duckham continuous vertical re- 
torts. The result of carbonizing in a continuous vertical retort, 
said Dr. Colman, is that the composition of the gas remains 
uniform; the character of the tar is distinctly different from 
that formed in horizontal retorts; and the quality of the coke 
also is different. | The Dessau, intermittent-vertical retort is 
greatly favoured in Germany. The coke made in this way 
is harder and denser even than that from ‘horizontal retorts. 
The lighter coke from continuous verticals is, however, gener- 
ally preferred in England; while the other kind appears to be 
more suitable for the different needs of Germany. In the 
Woodall-Duckham intermittent vertical chambers, one cham- 
ber takes the place of three retorts. The Munich inclined 
chamber is extensively used in Germany; while there are also 
in this countrv, and in Germany, horizontal chambers. 

Something like one-half of the gas produced in this country 
is probably still made in horizontal retorts. There has been no 
definite change in principle in horizontal retorts; neverthe- 
less, much improved working is being obtained from them. 
This is owing partly to greatly increased attention to detail. 
For one thing, the retorts are charged more fully, which has 
led to a great improvement in average results. 

Attention was drawn to the provision of waste-heat boilers in 
connection with gas manufacturing plants, and to the produc- 
tion of water gas, both in carbonizing retorts and by separate 
apparatus, 
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Visit to the Blackburn Gas-Woiks, 

This visit, which took place on Saturday, March 19, had been 
postponed trom last May, by reason of the coal strike. The 
party met at the railway station, and were conveyed by special 
tramcar to the tram shed of the Blackburn Corporation. Here 
they were welcomed by Mr. Seymour (General Manager of 
the Tramways Department) and shown the special heating 
installation, which is ‘‘ all gas.’’ There is one B6 Bone- 
court gas fired boiler for heatintg the largé shed, while in the 
dining-room a Richmond double oven, an ‘“ Ironclad ”’ boiler 
for domestic water, and a Jackson boiler for the brewing of 
tea are provided. In the stores and office a two-tier Keith 
boiler is installed; the machine shop has a Keith three-tier 
boiler; the paint shop two three-tier Keith boilers; and there 
is a three-tier boiler for domestic work and the washing of 
cars. 

Leaving the sheds by tram, the next visit was to the gas- 
works.* Here the visitors were welcomed by the Chairman 
(Councillor E. Hamer, J.P.), the Vice-Chairman (Alderman 
Sharples), and the Gas Engineer (Mr. G. P. Mitchell). The 
guides who conducted the party round the works were Mr. J. 
D. Ashworth (Assistant mngineer), and Messrs. Ogden, Jamie- 
son, Aspin, Taylor, Colwin, and Leather. 

Tea was served in the works recreation room, when ninety 
persons were present. 

Councillor HAMER spoke in high terms of the work of the 
Association and the benefits that were to be derived from 
visits to various undertakings. As Chairman, he said he was 
proud of their works, and of what they had accomplished 
during the last seven or eight years. 

Mr. Haynes (Bolton) moved a vote of thanks to the hosts, 
and remarked upon the splendid works they had seen. It 
appeared that the Engineer got the best out of his staff and 
workmen. 

Mr. MircHELL was pleased to hear that the work of the 
last seven years had been so much appreciated. He acknow- 
ledged the support that had been given him by the Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, and members of the Committee, and by his 
staff. 

The showrooms were afterwards visited; and a tour of the 
gas exhibiton brought a successful meeting to a close. 


* A description of the works appears in another part of this issue. 
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ATMOSPHERIC POLLUTION. 


There has been issued by H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, and Branches (at the price 
of 6s. 6d. net, postage 2d. extra), the twelfth report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Atmospheric Pollution, of which Dr. J. 
S. Owens—who has devoted so many years to this particular 
subject—is Hon. Secretary. It gives an account of the work 
of the Committee during the twelve months ended March 31 
last year. 

The first of the four sections into which the report is divided 
is devoted to the measurement of impurities deposited from 
the atmosphere as obtained by the standard gauge. During 
the year 61 gauges were in use—an increase of 12 over the 
previous year—29 authorities co-operating in the collection of 
data. At about two-thirds of the stations the amount of im- 
purity deposited during the year was less than the average 
for the previous five years; while in one-third it was greater. 
In the second section are particulars relating to the impurity 
suspended in the air as measured by the automatic filter. This 
instrument is in operation at Victoria Street, South Kensing- 
ton, Kew Observatory, Blackburn, and Stoke-on-Trent. At 
Victoria Street and South Kensington the percentage of hazy 
days was definitely higher than in the previous year; but at 
Blackburn and Stoke-on-Trent it was lower. 

OpstTRUCTION OF ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION BY SMOKE. 

Among various researches carried out, an attempt has been 
made to correlate the obstruction of ultra-violet radiation as 
measured by Prof. Leonard Hill’s acetone blue method with 
the quantity of suspended impurity in the air. For this pur- 
pose the intensities of ultra-violet radiation from the sun as 
measured at Kingsway and Greenwich have been compared 
with the suspended impurity as measured at Westminster. To 
eliminate the effect of cloud as far as possible, a selection was 
first made of all days during which the sky was not more than 
one-quarter covered with cloud. During these days the aver- 
age amount of suspended impurity as measured by the automa- 
tic recorder, between sunrise and sunset, was plotted with the 
ultra-violet radiation received. 

From the results, the report states, it is evident that there 
is a close relation between the amount of ultra-violet radiation 
received on the ground and the freedom from smoke pollution. 
As it is impossible to eliminate entirely the effect of cloud, the 
relation thus brought out cannot be expected to follow any 
definite law; but the obstruction due to smoke impurity is 
clearly of considerable importance. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Suspended Lamps.—No. 264,898. 


Everep & Co., Ltp., of Smethwick, and Barnes, F. V., of 
Todmorden. 


No. 26,164; Oct. 20, 1925. 


The aim of this invention is to prevent any unauthorized persons 
tampering with the lamps, and also to provide a positive support when 
the lamp is in its normal fully-raised position. The raising and lower. 
ing winch is disposed in a casing containing the clock contro] ¢ 
manually operable control valve, so that it can only be manipulated 
by the person authorized to effect the setting or actuation of the cop. 
trol means. 

Secured between the jaws of the lamp supporting meinber an) 
above the pulley carried thereby is an upwardly extending arm pro- 
vided adjacent the upper end thereof with outwardly projecting pins 
adapted, when the lamp is being raised into its normal position, to 
contact with the surfaces of a pair of vertically disposed cam-like 
members provided with slots therein. When the lamp is being raised 
these pins ride up the cam surfaces until they reach the mouth of the 
slots; and as the suspension of the lamp is so determined that the 
lamp swings inwardly relatively to the lamp standard when freely 
suspended, the pins engage within the slots. The winch is thea 
operated to lower the lamp slightly, when the pins rest in the bottom 
of the slots and thus constitute a positive support for the lamp. 


Gas Ovens.—No. 264,982. 
Rutu, H. W., of Lewisham. 
No. 31,309; Dec. 11, 1925. 

This invention simply comprises hinged baffle plates, attached to 
a frame, which serve to direct the gases to the centre of the oven. 
These plates are fitted above the oven burners, and extend from front 
to back of the oven. 


Gas Burners,—No. 265,041. 

FRANKFURTER GASGESELLSCHAFT and SCHUMACHER, I:., both of 

Frankfurt. 
. No. 9760; April 13, 1926. 

This invention consists of a burner utilizing a high-pressure gas- 
air mixture. The burning mixture is maintained out of contact with 
the object to be heated, but in contact with refractory material. ‘The 
heating, therefore, is primarily by radiation. The combustion pro 
ducts are given a whirling motion between the refractory and the 
object to be heated, so that their sensible heat assists in the heating 
of the object. 


Low-Temperature Carbonization.—No. 265,435. 


Meiro, A., of Brussels. 


No.. 12,313; May 12, 1926. 


The powdered fuel is mixed with a liquid—e.g., mineral oil having 
a boiling point which exceeds the temperature of volatilization of th 
products to be obtained from the fuel, and this liquid is utilized for 
carrying the fuel through a series of retorts, which may be heated 
to temperatures gradually increasing from one retort to the next. 
The volatile matter released from the fuel is extracted by the vehicular 
liquid, and is progressively distilled. : 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘* Official Journal ”’ for March 16.| 
Nos. 6247—6998. 

BamaG-Mecuin Akt.-Grs.—*‘ Apparatus for low-temperature distil 
lation.”’ No. 6809. 

Bomcke, K.—‘ Gas purifying apparatus.’? No. 6419. 

CARPENTER, C.,—*‘ Treating gases with solids.’’ No. 6852. 

Conrab, E.—* Devices for igniting unburned gas.’’ No. 6280. 

DeutscHe Erpot Akt.-Gres.—See Bomeke, K. No. 6419 

Dounerty, D, L. M.—‘* Regulating supply of gas to burners.” 
0592. 

Dvorkovitz, P.—‘ Treatment of carbonaceous matter.’’ No. 645): 

GraEsseR-Monsanto CuHEMicaL Works, Lrp.—‘ Treatment of ta! 
oils, &c.”” No. 6383 

HELLER, O.—See Bamag-Meguin Akt.-Ges. No. 6809. 

Hincuiey, J. W.—‘* Gas fires.’? No. 6247. 

Hormann, A.—See Conrad, E. No. 6286. 

Humpnrey, H. A.—‘‘ Production of coke in briquette fon.” 
6832. ” 

KOHLENVEREDLUNG Akr.-Gres.—‘ Producing illuminating, &c., gas- 
No. 6297. 

KOHLENVEREDLUNG Akt.-Gres.—'‘‘ Gas generators.”’ No. 6298. 

Koxks-unp Hacskoxs Brikettieruncs Ges.—‘‘ Production of 
coke briquettes.’’ No. 6609. q 

Marner, E.—See Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd. Ne 
6383. 
PLassMANN, J.—‘‘ Low-temperature distillation of fuels.” 
6596. 

Soutn Merroporitan Gas Company.—See Carpenter, C. 

SYNTHETIC AMMONIA AND NITRATES, Ltp.—See Humph 
No. 6832. ' 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Progress of Bills. 


Commercial Gas Bill: Reported that opposition to the Bill was 
withdrawn ; previous Order made discharged; and Bill committed. - 

Farnham Gas and Electricity Bill: Brought from the Commons ; 
read the first time, and referred to the Examiners. 

Salford Corporation and Scarborough Gas Company (Consolidation) 
Bills: Select Committee appointed; to meet on Tuesday, May 10. 

Special Orders. 

Budleigh Salterton, Uxbridge, Maidenhead, Wycombe and District, 
and Earby and Thornton Gas Orders: Referred to the Special Orders 
Committee. 

Hastings Electricity (Extension) Special Order. 

The Special Orders Committee reported that they had examined the 
Hastings Electricity (Extension) Special Order, and that a petition 
against the Order had been presented by the Hastings and St. 
Leonards Gas Company. After consideration of the points referred 
to in sub-section (6) of Standing Order 191, they were of opinion that 
there was no necessity for a further inquiry by a Select Committee. 


—ie 
—_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Progress of Bills. 
Budleigh Salterton, Earby and Thornton, and Uxbridge, Maiden- 
head, Wycombe, and District Gas Orders: Copies presented. 
Farnham Gas and Electricity Bill: Read the third time, 


assed. 

M ihadlochs Urban District Council Bill: Reported, with amend- 

ments, from the Local Legislation Committee. ; 
Reading Gas Bill: As amended, considered; read the third time, 


and passed. 





and 


eect 


THE MATLOCKS URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL BILL. 

The gas provisions in the Matlocks Urban District Council Bill 
were considered by Section B of the Local Legislation Committee 
of the House of Commons (presided over by Mr. Raine) on Tuesday, 
March 15. (These provisions were set out in the ‘‘ JourNaL”’ for 


Jan. 19, p. 145.) 4 

Mr. G. H. KEEN stated that the clause to extend the limits for the 
supply of gas by the Council to include the parish of Dethick Lea 
and Holloway, in the rural district of Belper, had been deleted from 
the Bill, Dealing with the change-over to the thermal system of 
charging, he said that at present the maximum price which could 
be charged by the Council was 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.{t.; and this price 
was actually being charged. It was proposed by the Bill to supply 
gas at 500 B.Th.U., and that the maximum price should be 1s. 2d. 
per therm; it being provided also that the Council should not at 
any time charge consumers of gas within that portion of the limits 
which is beyond the urban district a price higher’ than that charged 
to consumers within the district in like circumstances. The maxi- 
mum price of 1s. 2d, per therm for a 500 B.Th.U. gas was equivalent 
to 5s. 10d, per 1000 ¢.ft., so that the maximum price would be in- 
creased by 4d. per 1000 c.ft. This increase of the maximum price 
was the subject of a report from the Ministry of Health; put Counsel 
pointed out to the Committee that the maximum price of the Mat- 
lock and District Gas Company, who supplied gas within part of 
the urban district, was 6s. 1d., the actual price charged being 5s. gd. 
per rooo c.ft. 

Mr. Patin (a member of the Committee) asked if it were the imme- 
diate intention of the Council to charge the equivalent of .5s. 10d. 

Mr, Kren replied that it was not. 

Mr. Arthur Collins, Financial Adviser to Local Authorities, gave 
evidence with regard to the financial provisions, and said that the in- 
crease of 4d. in the maximum price was necessary in order to ensure 
that the undertaking should be self-supporting. He also pointed out 
that, in considering the change-over from the volumetric to the 
thermal system of charging, the Board of Trade almost invariably 
nixed the maximum price at the nearest penny to the calculated maxi- 
mum; they did not like decimal points. He referred to figures re- 
garding the finances of the undertaking for the past ten years. In 
seven of those years there had been a profit, and in three there had 
been a loss. The profit last year was £851; but it was doubtful 
if there would be a profit this year. 

The CHairMAN said that if, in the current year, the undertaking 
Showed no profit and no loss on the basis of 5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., 
the extra 4d. would place them in a good position. Did witness 
think it reasonable to assume that if the increase of the maximum 
Price wi ‘e granted it would not lead to increased charges ? 

Witness said he thought the Council would not increase the price 
to the maximum, 

Mr, £. Randle (Accountant to the Gas Committee) also gave evi- 





dence, 1 he limits of supply for gas, he said, would remain as at 
Present; but in the Bill they were defined anew, consequent upon the 
extension of the urban district. 

The « ause giving power to make a minimum charge for prepay- 
— . plies (as quoted in the * Journat " for Jan. 19) was deleted 
of he Bill, in accordance with a suggestion made by the Board 
at _ ; said the Matlock and District Gas Company supplied’ gas 
» 2 caicrific value of 500 B.Th.U., so that there would be uniformity 
in the district. 

Ba Oe instance of the Railway Companies. a proviso was added 


se giving the Council power to entcr into contracts with 


regard to bulk supplies; the object of this proviso being to prevent 


the Council from supplying gas under bulk supply contracts beyond 


the limits of supply if, and so long as, such supply would interfere 
with the supply of gas within the limits. The proviso had been 
added to similar clauses in other Bills. 

With regard to a clause giving power to supply the owners or 


occupiers of premises in private streets within the gas limits but 


beyond the urban district, Counsel said that this power was asked 
for because, although there was a provision in the Public Health 
Act enabling local authorities to lay pipes in private streets, that 
might not apply to the gas limits beyond the district. 

A number of clauses of a general character, relating to such matters 
as relief from obligation to supply gas, the mode of cutting-off 


supplies, the provision of showrooms and offices, charges for special 


readings of meters, power to compel repairs of piping and appliances 
in a dangerous condition, &c., were the subject of a report from 
the Ministry of Health. The Ministry stated that there were no 
precedents in the Local Acts for those clauses; but they understood 
from the Board of Trade that there was no objection to them on 
merits. It was pointed out, however, that several of them—such 
as that giving power to open showrooms and offices-—-might lead 
to considerable expenditure; and others—such as that compelling re- 
pairs of apparatus—might lead to interference with the existing rights 
of consumers. It was pointed out also that none of these modern 
provisions was in force in the Gas Company’s area, so that their 
adoption by the Council could not be said to promote uniformity 
throughout the urban district; and it was suggested that they be 
omitted. 

A representative of the Ministry was in the room, but did not press 
the matter further. 

Mr. KEEN objected to the suggestion that the Council should not be 
able to adopt improved machinery because the Gas Company had not 
adopted it; and he pointed out that the Gas Company had not been 
to Parliament for 23 years. 

A number of questions were asked by the Committee as to the 
advisability of granting power to provide a showroom. 

The CHAIRMAN said the Committee had been told that the pro- 
fit last year was £851, and that it was doubtful if there would 
be a profit this year. In three years out of the last ten there had 
been a loss. How was it possible, therefore, to run a showroom ? 
The Council would have to obtain premises, they would have to burn 
gas in their showroom in order to demonstrate their apparatus, and 
would have to provide a staff. 

Mr. KEEN said that when gas undertakings ran showrooms they 
did it with the object of increasing the sale of gas. 

The CHarrMAN replied that that was all right in a big town; but this 
was not a big town. The Committee did not wish unduly to restrict 
the Council; but they wanted to be sure that a showroom would not 
result in an extra charge upon the consumers. 

Finally the clause was passed, with an amendment to the effect 
that, if the power to open a showroom were used, a room should be 
provided in the Pavilion at Matlock Bath for the purpose. 

The other clauses were also approved. 


_ 
— 


HASTINGS ELECTRICITY (EXTENSION) SPECIAL 
ORDER, 1927. 
Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company’s Objection. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards Gas Company, in their capacity 
of ratepayers in the borough of Hastings, asked the Special Orders 
Committee of the House of Lords, on Tuesday, March 15, to re- 
commend to the House that further inquiry should be made into 
the Hastings Electricity (Extension) Special Order, 1927, before it 
receives Parliamentary approval. The purpose of the Order is to 
extend the area for the supply of electricity by the Hastings Cor- 
poration; and the Company are apprehensive that, as the result 
of this extension of area, the Corporation might incur losses the 
burden of which would fall upon the ratepayers. Therefore they 
asked for the opportunity to place before Parliament their claim for 
the insertion of what has come to be known as the ‘* Northumber- 
land ’’ or ‘* Winchester’’ clause, which would afford protection to 
ratepayers against any loss which might be incurred by the Corpora- 
tion as the result of the supply of electricity by them. 

The Special Order was made, in the first place, by the Electricity 
Commissioners under the Electricity (Supply) Acts, 1882 to 1926, 
and has been confirmed by the Minister of Transport under the Elec- 
tricity (Supply) Act, 1919. It now awaits parliamentary approval. 
The Special Orders Committee of the House of Lords, over which the 
Earl of Donoughmore (Lord Chairman of Committees) presides, is 
a Committee whose duty it is to examine Special Orders made by 
Ministerial Departments when presented to the House for approval, 
and to recommend to the House the course which should be adopted 
with regard to them. They were therefore not concerned with the 
merits of the Order. Their business was to decide whether further 
inquiry was necessary, in view of the previous history of the case. 
A petition was presented by the Company, in which they stated their 
case, and another, in reply to it, was submitted on behalf of the 
Corporation. 

The Company were represented by Mr. S. E. Casn (of Messrs. 
Vizard, Oldham, Crowder, & Cash, Parliamentary Agents), and the 
Corporation by Colonel G. Cox (of Messrs. Dyson, Bell, & Co., 
Parliamentary Agents). 

Mr. Cas quoted at length from the petition, giving the Com- 
mittee, at the same time, authorities for the statements made in it. 
The petition pointed out that the Order proposed to extend the area 
of the Corporation for the supply of electricity to include the borough 
of Rye, the urban district of Battle, the rural districts of Hastings, 
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Rye, and Battle, and the parish of Ninfield, in the rural district 
of Hailsham. ‘The Company supplied gas in the borough of Hastings 
and various outlying places, including some of those comprising 
the added area for the supply of electricity by the Corporation. The 
Company were one of the largest ratepayers in the borough, and 
were competitors with the Corporation in part of the added area, 
and they alleged that their property, rights, and interests would be 
injuriously affected by the Order. Therefore, they objected to it. 

By the Hastings Corporation Electric Lighting Order, 1898, the 
Corporation were authorized to supply electricity in the borough of 
Hastings; and the Hastings Corporation Act of 1924 conferred further 
powers upon them relating to the electricity undertaking. The Com- 
pany had opposed the 1924 Bill in both Houses of Parliament, and 
had endeavoured to obtain the insertion of the ** Northumberland ”’ 
or ** Winchester ”’ clause. During the proceedings on that Bill, the 
Corporation had stated that their electricity undertaking was working 
at a profit; and at that time they were affording a supply in bulk 
to Bexhill outside their area, from their new power station. The 
price of that supply was an uneconomic one. In 1924 the Company 
were not aware of the proposal to extend the area of supply in the 
manner proposed by the present Order. Though it was admitted 
at a local inquiry into the Order, held in November, 1925, that at 
the time of the promotion of the Bill for the 1924 Act the Corpora- 
tion had in mind the extension of area now proposed. No reference 
to this fact was made before the Committee of either House of Parlia- 
ment in 1924; and consequently, the Company submitted, they did 
not obtain the insertion of the ‘* Northumberland ”’ or ** Winchester ”’ 
clause in that Act. 

It appeared at that inquiry that the scheme of the Corporation 
was not well conceived, inasmuch as it would not be self-supporting ; 
it being adthitted by the Corporation that there would be a loss during 
the first few years. In the estimate of the financial position none of 
the capital charges relating to their generating station were provided 
for in connection with the added area; the view of the Corporation 
being that, as those overhead charges had to be borne in any event 
by their existing undertaking, there was no need to put any charge 
upon the price of current in the added area. The estimates of revenue 
submitted at the inquiry were quite haphazard, as they were based 
on population, and depended largely upon whether the only big 
works in the added area—a gypsum mine—would take a supply of 
current. The evidence of the owners of this mine was that if they 
could get electricity at a cheap price they might take a supply. The 
Company believed that a cheap price would mean a price less than 
iid, per unit, which would be less than cost. The added area was 
very scattered; and evidence had been given that the population 
in the rural portion was decreasing rather than increasing. 

The Company pointed out that, quite apart from any question of 
loss in relation to the proposed extension of area, there was a de- 
ficiency at present of some £23,000 on the working of the existing 
electricity undertaking. It was admitted at the inquiry that within 
live years the capacity of the generating station would only be 
sufficient to meet the needs of Hastings coupled with the supply to 
Bexhill, even if there were tfo added area. Therefore, with the added 
area, further capital expenditure on the generating station would be 
necessary at an early date; and unless the charge to consumers in 
the added area included overhead charges, there would of necessity 
be a loss, which would fall upon the ratepayers of Hastings. The 
Company submitted that a burden ought not to be ptaced upon these 
ratepayers in order that a supply of electricity should be furnished 
to the added area. Moreover, under the Electricity (Supply) Act, 
1920, the new Electricity Board, if they utilized the power station 
at Hastings as a selected station, could obtain electricity from that 
station at a proper price, and could, make arrangements for a supply 
to the added area. This would appear to be the proper course, 

The Company pointed out further that the ratepayers of Hastings 
had had no opportunity of expressing their opinion as to whether 
or not they were in favour of the scheme. If the Order were allowed 


to pass without the ** Northumberland’’ or *‘ Winchester ’’ clause 
being inserted, it would reverse what was the practice of Parlia- 


ment prior to the appointment of the Electricity Commissioners. 
The fifth annual report of the Commissioners stated that they had 
decided to modify the prior practice, and normally to disallow the 
clause when applied for, unless a good case for its insertion were 
made out by the parties desiring its insertion, thereby (the petition 
stated) shifting the proof of burden from the promoters to the op- 
ponents. The Company submitted that the reversal 6f a course 
adopted by Parliament for many years should be allowed only after 
consideration by Committees of Parliament. The Corporation should 
not .be allowed to embark upon an unremunerative speculation for 
the benefit of consumers outside the borough, unless provisions were 
inserted for a revision of the prices charged for energy, so that no 
contribution would be required from the rates of the borough. 

The statement made to the Committee on behalf of the Corpora- 
tion in reply to the petition was then dealt with. In this it was 
stated that, when the Corporation applied for the Order, the Com- 
pany lodged objections, and the Electricity Commissioners caused 
a local inquiry to be held by their Chief Engineering Inspector, at 
which the case in opposition to the Order and in support of the in- 
sertion of the ** Northumberland ”’ was fully heard. After 
full consideration of the report of their Inspector, the Commissioners 
determined to grant the Order without the insertion of the ‘* Northum- 
herland ** clause. The Order submitted to the Minister of 
Pransport for confirmation; but the Company presented a memorial 


clause 


Was 


praying that the Order should not be confirmed, and again asking 
for the insertion of the clause. The Minister caused an inquiry to 


be held into the memorial, at which the Company were 
every opportunity of submitting their case. But the Minister con- 
firmed the Order the insertion of the clause: and the Orde: 
was now submitted for the approval of Parliament. Committees 
of both the House of Lords and the House of Commons had refused 
to insert the clause in the Corporation's 1924 Bill. The Corporation 
could not make any reference to the proposed promotion of the 
present Order during the proceedings on the 1924 Bill, for the reason 
that it was not until Jan. 2, 1925, that they decided to promote the 


again afforded 


without 








Order. 


As to the Company’s suggestion that the scheme 





uld not 


be self-suppotting during the first few years, the Corporation sy 


mitted that, in the initial stages of their existence, public u 


vices were seldom self-supporting; but they were 


lity Ser- 


convinced that 


within a comparatively short time the scheme would no: only } 
self-supporting, but would be profitable. The Corporatio: figures 
kad been accepted both by the Electricity Commissioners a:.| by th 
Minister of Transport. : 
The total amount received from the rates by the electriciiy under. 
taking was £35,232, all of which was earlier than 1925. Sing 
April 1, 1921, the undertaking had transferred in aid of rates 12,14 
leaving a net deficiency of £23,092. As against this ficiency, 


there must in fairness be set off the reserve fund of the und 


which at March 31, 1926, totalled £:25,904; and at 


there was an unappropriated profit to the credit of the un 
The theory that surplus generating capacity shoi 


of £6731. 


taking 
the same date 
rtaking 
1 not by 


utilized to meet a present demand for energy, for fear that the rate. 


payers concerned might be called upon to find money in t 
for the purpose of extending their generating plant to mec! 


demand for electrical energy, was, the Corporation 
tirely unsound. As and when the demand for 


necessary to cope with this demand. The 


future 
1e then 


submitted, en- 


energy arose on 
reasonably remunerative basis, it would appear to be in 
interest to make such extensions of generating capacity as 1 


public 


ight he 


Corporation submitted 


that the Companyehad misapprehended the scope of the powers and 


duties of the Central Electricity Board under the Electricity 
Act, 1926—this duty being defined by section a of that Ax 
duty of supplying electricity to authorized undertakers, such 


Corporation. 


The suggestion that it was the practice of Parliament to 
Was 


the insertion of the ‘* Northumberland’ clause 


(Supply 
as the 


as the 


require 


inconsistent 


with the Company's own statement that the insertion was refused 





in the case of the Hastings Corporation Act, 1924. ‘There was pre- 
cedent, apart from Hastings, for the refusal of the clause by Pa 
ment. There was no requirement of the general Jaw or in th 


statutory rules regulating the application for Electric Lighting Orders 


that the approval of the ratepayers must be obtained. 


to dissentient ratepayers, however, 


It was open 


to oppose the Order; aid oppor- 


tunity to do so was taken by certain ratepayers who appeared at 
the original local inquiry, in addition to the Gas Company. Th 
said ratepayers, other than the Gas Company, had not pursued thei 
opposition before either the Minister of Transport or Parliament. 
The Corporation submitted that no question of principle arose in 


connection with the Order, as, though the Electricity 
and the Minister of Transport had both refused 
** Northumberland ” clause in the present 


case, in 


Commissioners 
to apply the 


another  con- 


tested case heard by the Minister at about the same time the Ministe: 


had, in fact, inserted the clause. 


Finally, the Corporation submitted (1) that the petition disclosed 
ys po } 


no substantial grounds for complaint; (2) that the 


subject-matter 


of the Order had been so dealt with upon departmental inquiries that 
further inquiry was unnecessary; (3) that the submissions in_ the 
petition of the Company were brought before, and fully heard by, 


the Electricity Commissioners and the Minister of 


Transport; and 
(4) that there were no other circumstances of the case 


which necessi- 


tated further inquiry by a Select Committee of the House. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Cash’s address, 
The CHAIRMAN announced the Committee’s 
the House that further inquiry was unnecessary. 


Cox to reply. 





LEEDS CORPORATION BILL. 


A of the Local 
Sir 


Section 
Commons (over which Thomas 
last week the Leeds Corporation Bill—see 


p- 145- 


decision to 
The 
he said, had read both statements, and it was not requisite for Colonel 


Legislation Committee of th 


** JOURNAL 
The clauses providing for the extension of the 


report t 
eport to 


Committe: 


1 


House of 


Robinson presides) considered 


for Jan. 19, 


boundaries 


of the city were approved, except that the part relating to the in- 


clusion of the urban district of Gilderstone 
Bill. 


on Thursday, March 17. 


Was 


struck 


out of the 


The clauses relating to the gas undertaking were considered 


Mr, /. H. Brearley, Consulting Engineer, giving evidence in sup- 
port of them, said the undertaking of the Crossgates, Halton, and 
Seacroft Gas Company, Ltd., which the Corporation proposed to 


purchase, was of considerable and 


increasing value. 


works 


The 


and mains were in good condition, and the gas was supplied at the 


reasonable price of od. per therm. 


The area supplied by the Com- 


pany, half of which was within Leeds, was developing rapidly ; and the 


demand for gas was increasing. 


The Company had got through the 


coal stoppage without raising the price of gas; and so far as he 
knew, no other Yorkshire gas undertaking had done this. 
Mr. Arthur Collins, Financial Adviser to Local Authorities, gav! 


evidence with regard to the financial provisions. 
Corporation of the Company’s undertaking would be 
on past and present records, the undertaking should 


The cost 


1£:56,00 


to the 
and, 
yield sufficient 


profit to enable the Corporation to pay the interest and sinking fund 


charges, while in addition, as the district was developing, the valu 





of the undertaking would improve, and the.city of Leeds’ would get 
the benefit. From the point of view of the Company, he c ~idered 
the price a full but fair one, in view of the fact that it had not yel 
reached its maximum earning capacity. The Corporation had 10 
right of compulsory acquisition; but the arrangements which had 
been made would give them full control over the gas supply in their 
own area. The price to be charged in the added areas would be 
uniform with the charge in Leeds. Gas at 3s. od. per ! elt. 
was cheaper for domestic purposes than electricity at 1d. per unit. 
_— 


The Warrenpoint (Co. Down) Gas Company have declared « divi- 


dend of 5 p.ct. on last year’s working. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT CLAIM. 
Commercial Gas Company’s Application. 

In the Bow County Court, on Monday, March 14, before Judge 
Hargreaves, there was an application under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act by the Commercial Gas Company, for a diminution 
of the award of 30s. a week which had been made in favour of 
Henry Horwood, of Poplar. 

Mr. Rowtanv Ttomas appeared on behalf of the applicants; and 
Mr: Duncan for the respondent. . 

“Mr. Tuomas said that the application of Ilorwood for the con- 
inuation of his 30s, a week was made before Judge Snagge on 
jan, 14 (see ** JOURNAL ” for Jan. 19, p. 152); and eventually it was 
‘wreed that the application should be acceded to with the addition 
uf the words *‘ during total incapacity.’’ At that time the Company 
were alleging that he was fit for light work, which they had since 
offered him, but he had refused to do. It was clear that Judge 
snagge felt that the Company were in the right, as he awarded no 
costs against them. The man lost ‘the index finger of his left hand ; 
and the work offered him as light work was to chip cement off 
old bricks. But the man suggested that he would not be able to 
use the chopper, owing to the loss of the finger. The work offered 
him would have brought in 453 os. 4d. a week; and the difference 
tween the wages he had earned and that amount was 18s. 1od., 
so that all they were legally called upon to pay was gs. 5d, a week. 

[he answer to the application of the Gas Company contained one 
very peculiar sentence. It said: ** Employers—it did not refer to the 
Gas Company as the employers—take back their workmen on_so- 
called light work, and then discharge them with a view to evading 
their liability to redeem for a lump sum of money.” After the de- 
cision of Judge Snagge, they offered the man light work. There 
was a conversation over the telephone with the solicitors; and it was 


suggested that he would return if he was given a lump sum. This, 
however, the Company refused. 
Mr. Duncan: This has been sprung as a surprise, on me. Light 


work usually brings in half a man’s wages; but if this is to be 
£3 0s. 4d. a week, he is willing to attempt to do it. I will here 
and now accept the 43 os. 4d. and the difference in compensation 
of gs: 5d. a week. 

Mr. Thomas: I cannot do that now, after the scandalous attack 
made by this firm of solicitors. ‘The case must be tried out. ‘There 
has been a steady refusal on the part of the man to do this light work. 

Mr. Percy Edwin Williams, the Works Engineer, said he had on 
many occasions definitely offered Horwood. light work. 

Mr. Duncan: Are you aware that if you got him back for a week 
or two you could dismiss him ? 

Witness: We could give him a week’s notice, of course; but we 
ways take back our injured and look after them. . 

Dr. Frederick Spur then gave evidence, and said that as far back 
as Nov. 29 the respondent’s doctor and himself agreed that the man 
was fit for light work. 

Mr.. Duncan: The light work that is offered is bogus light work, 
because they already have men doing the work. 

Judge HakGreaves: No, I gather from their offer that they would 
ind him a job; and if they could not, he would get his money for 
nothing. 

Judge HaAkGREAVES, in giving his decision, said it was clear the 
nan could do light work, and that it had been offered him. His de- 
ved recovery appeared to be due to his wanting to see how much 
he could get as a lump sum. He would have to find that the man 
Was capable of doing this light work, as from Feb. 10; and from that 

This would be 
ys the applicants giving an undertaking to find the man 
‘ight work at £3 os. 4d. a week. 


(me he was entitled to 9s. 5d. a week compensation. 
Ms award: 


<i 
Saat 


MR. GEORGE HELPS’ BANKRUPTCY. 


Public Examination. 





the adjourned public examination of Mr George Helps, of Nun- 
faton (see * JOURNAL ”’ for Jan. 19, p. 151), took place at the Coven- 
ity Bankruptey Court, on March 14, before the Registrar, Mr. C. A. 
Kirby. 

The first examination was conducted in January. Debtor's state- 
Ment of affairs showed a surplus of £60,158 10s., but debtor stated 
hat this sum included the value of shares he held in Companies in 
Which he had had transactions in relation to gas production pateiits— 
Pleno, Lid., and Gas Distribution, Ltd. ; 
aa J. Williams, the Town Clerk of Oldham, represented the 
ona orporation, and Mr. Hobley (Coventry) appeared for the 
Bd ape RECEIVER (Mr. J. C. Band) reminded debtor that at 
pe ry examination he asked a few questions about his present 
“a th the Nuneaton Gas Company. Would he tell the Court 

his alary was at the present time? 
wo i ps replied that he thought he told the Court it was about 
that ie ed if this represented salary and commission, he replied 
sear s salary only, and Was based at £75 per million c.ft. of gas 
Chae ' qensit varied slightly. He received nothing from the 
waa yone lis salary. He was not entitled to royalties or any 

. rom them. ‘They had the benefit of his inventions, and 
- arc alty; but he did not get it. 

M, > i FR: To whom do they pay it? ; 
ie. ho happ« ned bar’ it aie 4 Bas “ 4 ty oe . 4 a > 
at pre , i abeterred to someone else, and is 


pres eld by Mr, Phillips. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


When Pleno, Lid., received the royalty, how much did it amount 
to roughly ?—£;000 or 4700 a year. 

How long has Mr. Phillips held it?—About 18 months. 
ing from memory. 

Did Mr. Phillips purchase the right from Pleno, Ltd.?—No, he 
purchased it from me or my wife. I could not tell you definitely 
in whose name. it was at the time. 

Did it-ever belong to Pleno, Ltd.?—I think 1 am right in saying 
that it did. 

If it did, how could Mr. Phillips acquire it from you or your wife ?— 
He acquired it some time ago—not from Pleno, Ltd. 

Mr. Helps, in replying to further questions, said there was a mone- 
tary consideration when the transfer was made, from him or his 
wife, but he could not say what it was. There would be an agree- 
ment in writing, and the consideration was still being paid. 

Asked if it was an actual consignment or simply a charge on the 


I am speak- 


-money coming from the Nuneaton Gas Company, he said it was done 


through a solicitor in the usual way, and made over in proper form. 

The Town CLerk oF OLDHAM also asked Mr. Helps a number ol 
questions. In reply to these, the latter stated that he was not getting 
commission from the Nuneaton Gas Company about two years ago, 
apart from his salary. Speaking from memory he would say that 
he had never had any commission from the Nuneaton Gas Company. 

Mr. WituiaMs: Have you ever suggested that your income from 
the Nuneaton Gas Company was from £,1500 to £2000 a year? 

Mr. Helps: Never. 

You have had your present salary for some years?—Yes. 

What else have you been entitled to from the Nuneaton Gas Com- 
pany besides your salary ?—Nothing. 

Mr. Helps, asked whether he had any inventions used by the Gas 
Company, replied that he had; but his interest in them was trans- 
ferred to Pleno, Ltd., when the Company was started. ‘The trans- 
action with Pleno, Ltd., took place about 1920. He could not have 
had any commission in 1919. He took shares in Pleno, Ltd., when 
the various agreements were transferred to them. Whether there was 
any exception in the case of the Nuneaton Gas Company, he could not 
Say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS observed that this was unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Helps replied that, had he known these questions would be 
asked, he could have referred to the papers. There had been so many 
transactions that he would not like to speak definitely about any one 
of them. At that particular time he assigned thirty other agreements, 
each of which he thought would represent several thousands of pounds 
a year to him, so that the one with Nuneaton was regarded as a small 
matter. 

Mr. Llelps, questioned as to whether he thought Pleno, Ltd., would 
get the benefit of his other inventions, said he certainly thought they 
would. He would not be entitled to anything in respect of the patent 
from the Nuneaton Gas Company. He was expecting an income in 
the near future from the, others using his patents, and he was antici- 
pating the pleasure and privilege of collecting some from the Oldham 
Corporation. 

Mr. Witttams : If you can persuade the Judge to give you the privi- 
lege, Oldham will be pleased to pay. 

The OrrictaL ReceIver said there was no reason why the cast 
should be kept open; and the Recistrar said the examination would 
be concluded. 


i 
— 


GAS COMPANY’S APPLICATION TO SUPPLY ELECTRICITY. 


In the Chancery Division on Friday (March 11) Mr, Justic« 
Astbury asquiesced in an application by the Tenby Gas Consumers’ 





Cempany, Ltd., for leave to alter the constitution of the Company 
to enable it to carry on an electricity supply business as well as 
gas supply. Mr. Cecil Turner, for the Company, stated that his 
clients were an old-standing concern of 50 years’ public service, 
and they desired to take advantage of, and benefit ffom, an Order 
of the Electricity Commissioners. Permission was granted. 


_ 
al 





Lyme Regis Electricity Figures.—Speaking in the Lyme Regis 
fown Council on March 14, Col. Hines mentioned the interesting fact 
that their electricity was costing 9d. per unit; this being made up 
as follows: Generating, 2°64d.; distribution, o-o8d.; management, 
o'86d.; sundries, 1*21d.; interest on loan, 1°58d.; sinking fund, 
2°64d.; and income-tax, o-25d. They were selling it at 4d. per unit, 
and did not want people to use too much. 


Research and the Metal Industries.—An exhibition which has 
been arranged and opened to the public at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington, affords some indication of the assistance given to British 
metal industries by the research and auxiliary services of an industrial 
research organization. The exhibit is that of the British Non-Ferrous 
Metals Research Association, who, with the co-operation of the indus- 
try through membership of the Association, carry on a two-fold ser- 
vice—first, in the prosecution of research work either of a funda- 
mental and scientific character or of direct practical utility; and, 
secondly, in maintaining a highly organized information service which 
operates for the general benefit of the Association as a whole, and 
meets the specific needs of individual member firms. The present 
exleibit is concerned chiefly with eight of the Association’s researches, 
chosen from among eighteen major investigations at present in pro- 
Those selected are typical of the char 
the work whieh is being carried out ; 





gress. acter and wide range of 
and the exhibits have been set 
out to give some idea of the scope of each picce of work, and the pro- 
gress which has so far been made. The exhibition is open to the 
public daily; and literature descriptive of the material on view, and 
of the other work being carried out by the Association, may be ob- 
tained at the Seience Museum or from the Secretary, British Non: 
Ferrous Metals Research Association, 71, Temple Row, Birmingham. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


SHEFFIELD GAS COMPANY. 
Coke Oven Gas for Town Supplies. 
At the Meeting of the Company on Monday, March 14, Colonel 
H. K. Srepuenson, D.S.O, (the Chairman), who presided, made 
He first of all explained 


various matters of interest. 


reference to 
that the sales of gas had again increased by over 5 p.ct.; and after 
payment of the dividends, there would remain a balance of £69,321 


to be carried forward. He did not know of any gas undertaking 
which, as the result of the prolonged stoppage, had made so small 
a demand on the pockets of its consumers, or suffered so small a 
disturbance of its own financial position, as their Company. ‘These 
favourable results were not due to the fact that they did not suffer 
the same inconvenience as other undertakings, but, he ventured to 
claim, to their greater foresight and superior management. In the 
first place, they accumulated before the stoppage the largest stock 
of coal which they had ever held; and in order that this might be 
used to the best purpose, they began as early as July to purchase out- 
crop coal to mix with it. During the stoppage of 1921, the demand 
for gas decreased; but in the 1926 stoppage increases in gas con- 
sumption soon began to take place, and in some weeks the increase 
was as much as 25 p.ct. The Company's usual supplies of coke 
oven gas, amounting to 5,500,000 ¢.It, per day, ceased at the com- 
mencement of the stoppage; and on this account alone they had to 
carbonize 400 tons of coal a day more than customary. Before the 
stoppage was over, the Board found it necessary to increase the price 
of gas, first by 2d. per sooo c.ft., and later by a further 4d., making 
in the circumstances the very modest total increase of od. Seeing 
that the first increase was'not made until September, and that on 
average the whole increase was now coming off, no part of this 
increase would have been paid by the consumers for so long a period 
as that of the coal stoppage itself. 
POTENTIALITIES OF COKE OveN Gas. 

Alluding to the question of coke oven gas, the Chairman said: 
No doubt, many of you will have noticed that a Committee has been 
appointed by the Government to investigate the use of fuels; and 
I hope that in the course of its deliberations it will pay special atten- 
tion to the question of coke oven gas, not only from the point of 
view of the gas supply of the country, but also as a means ol 
conservation of coal. Our Company at present take 5,500,000 c.ft. 
per day of this gas, and have been doing so for a number of years. 
When | tell you that this is by far the largest amount taken by any 
gas undertaking—in fact I believe | am correct in claiming that it 
is nearly as much as is taken by all the other gas undertakings in 
the country put together—you will realize the importance which 
we attach to this supply. So satisfied are we with its convenience, 
that we are proposing to enter into an agreement for a further supply 
of coke oven gas equal to 3,500,000 ¢c.ft. per day, as from the autumn 
of 1928—making with our present contracts a total quantity of 
9,000,000 c.{t. per day. 

I am quite sure that at the present time the potentialities of coke 
oven gas, as regards the general gas supply of the country, have not 
received the attention they deserve; and subject to continuity of supply 
being guaranteed during stoppage periods, as provided for in our 
new agreement, there should be no difficulty in making arrange- 
ments mutually satisfactory to gas and coke oven undertakings, 
as well as of the utmost benefit to the community at large. It would 
be far more profitable for coke oven producers to sell their gas to 
gas undertakings for 6d. per 1000 ¢.ft, than to use it themselves, 
as it is generally understood that it is not worth to them more than 
3d. Obviously such arrangements could only be made by large gas 
undertakings like our own, which are in a position to take the 
whole of the surplus gas from each installation throughout the year. 
As I mentioned in my speech last year, it is no more difficult to 
extend the supply of gas than of electricity through a large area of 
country; and the absorption of many small gas undertakings, which are 
now charging prohibitive prices for gas, by an undertaking like ours 
would have the effect of not only reducing the price and thereby 
increasing the demand for gas, but also opening-up intervening areas 
of country which at present have no supplies at all. I need scarcely 
add that if ever the surplus coke oven gas is to be fully utilized 
it must be purchased and handled by gas undertakings, who are 
alone in a position to deal with it efficiently—in the best interests 
not only of gas consumers, but also of fuel and power economy. 

CueaPp Gas. 

The Board have, the Chairman went on, decided to reduce the 
price of gas, as from this month’s meter readings, from 3s. 5d. per 
1000 c.ft., or 84d. per therm, to 3s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft., or 7#d. 
per therm, decreasing by a gradual scale on quantity to 1s. 6d. per 
1000 c.ft., or 3$d. per therm, for large consumers. It is hoped by 
these reductions not only to benefit the domestic consumer, but also 
to do something to help Sheffield trade. These reductions will make 
the Sheffield prices the lowest in the country, and will mean a saving 
to the consumers of approximately £80,000 per annum. People do 
not always fully appreciate the advantages they derive from a well- 
managed company run on strictly commercial lines, as compared 
with a municipal undertaking. An interim dividend at the rate of 
52 p.ct. per annum has already been paid; and the Board recom- 
mend that a final dividend be paid at the same rate, making 52 p.ct. 
for the year—the same as a year ago. The co-partner employees of 
the Company will also receive the same bonus as last year. 

Procress Mape. 

The mains and services have been extended on the Manor, Wy- 
bourn, and Dykes Hall Corporation Housing Estates; and arrange- 
ments have been made to supply the Longley Estate as this is 
developed. In the case of the Wybourn Estate gas is the only means 
of illumination, and the streets will be lighted with gas lamps. This 


means that every householder on the estate will be a gas consume, 
In a general way nearly all the houses now being buil: by privay 
enterprise are being supplied with gas for cooking, roe: heating 
or water heating. The alterations to the showrooms wer 

and the new portion opened to the public, in June. ‘ 

is devoted to the exhibition of gas appliances for inc 
domestic purposes. The other section is so arranged 

be completely shut-off from the rest of the premises 

a lecture room. The amount of work executed in the 
partment has been well maintained. The demand for ga 

during the period of the coal dispute was such that | greatest 
difficulty was experienced in meeting it. The demand for wate. 
heating appliances of all kinds continues, and an increas ng number 
of inquiries is being received for installations of the “ all-gas type’ 
or a combination of gas cooking and water heating by means of 
a coke-fired boiler. In most of the new property now being erectej 
the builders arrange to put in supply pipes for gas fires, and clain 
payment for these under the scheme. Prepayment installations ap 
still in request; and during the year some 5268 of these micters hay 
been fixed. The total number of prepayment installations at th 
end of the year was 20,640. It may surprise some neople to leary 
that gas as an illuminant is still holding its own, and that no fewer 
than 5090 one-light pendants and brackets were sold during the pas 
year. The number of appliances sold outright at the 
not including those on ‘* simple ’’ hire, was: Gas fires and radiators 
3279; circulators, geysers, and wash boilers, 516; cookers, both 
hire-purchase and cash sales, 1981; oven squares, 1454; hotplate 
boiler burners, and grillers, 2401. . In spite of the Government's 
encouragement of electricity, we have records of 110 consumers re 
verting from electricity to gas. 

For the results achieved, I cannot praise too highly the work ¢ 
the General Manager (Mr. Ralph Halkett) and his devoted staf 
as well as of the general body of employees, who have all worked 
as though the undertaking belonged to them—as, indeed, under th 
co-partnership scheme, it in a great measure does. 


showrooms 


> 


REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


In Coleraine the price is being reduced from 5s. 10d, to 4s. 2d. pe 
1000 c.ft. 





A reduction of 2d. per therm, as from the reading of the meter 
for the current quarter, has been announced by the Directors of th 
East Cowes Gas Company. This brings the price to 1s. per therm. 

A reduction is taking place in Lisburn of 1s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 

After the meter reading commencing April 1, the price of gas wil 
be reduced, by the Londonderry Gas Light Company to oid. pe 
therm (4s. 43d, per 1000 c.ft.). 

The Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company at 
nounce a reduction, as from the readings of the meters at Lady-day, 
of 1°7d. per therm, equivalent to 7°65d. per 1000 c.ft. ‘he revisel 
charges for Plymouth and Stonehouse, Plympton, and the outlying 
districts will be 7°3d. per therm for ordinary consumption (2s. 8°85 
per 1000 c.ft.) and 6°7d. per therm for engine consumption (2s, 6°154. 
per 1000 c.ft.). 

The Stretford and District Gas Board have decided to reduce t 
price by 1d. per therm. The reduction will take effect after March 31. 


_— 
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MANCHESTER METER TESTING STATION. 
Visit by Chairmen of Gas Undertakings. 


A party of between forty and fifty chairmen of North of Englani 





gas undertakings on Tuesday, March 15, inspected the department 
of the Gas Meter Testing Committee of the Manchester City Justices, 
and were afterwards entertained at luncheon at the Town Hall ly 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman J. H. Swales). The Lord Mayor wa 
in London, and in his absence Alderman F. J. West took the chair. 

Mr. H. N. Barrow (the Chairman of the Committee), who pt 
posed the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors,’’ said it was a curious thing tha 
while an independent authority: stood between gas suppliers and g# 
consumers to test the meters in use, no such authority existed to 
justice done in the supply of electricity. No doubt this would & 
remedied in time. Meanwhile, the Manchester Testing Departmet 
was doing most valuable work. Between 70,000 and 80,000 metés 
passed through the station every year; and many of them came from 
towns far away. ; 

Sir James Frost (the Chairman of the Chester Gas Compa)’ 
said all the visitors had been impressed with what they liad seen ® 
the testing station. 

Alderman T. Cook (the Chairman of the Manchester (as Con 
mittee) said that during the coal strike gas proved to be a ‘ine friend. 

Sir Tuomas Rowsotuam (the Chairman of the Stockport gas under 
taking) and Alderman Pottarp (the Chairman of the Oldham 6# 
Committee) also acknowledged the toast. 

Alderman West, who expressed the Lord Mayor’s reg “ 
unable to attend, said that in the last twenty-three years gas unde 
takings in this country had increased their output by 85 ».<t- Ths 
was wonderful progress, considering that the industry 1s mine 
years old in the early part of this century. 


at being 
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Leatherhead Preference Stock Tenders.—Tenders for t! 
of 6} p.ct. redeemable preference stock asked for by Messrs 
Richards on behalf of the Directors of the Leatherhea‘ 
Lighting Company were largely in excess of the amount of! 
tenders ranged from £102 down to the minimum. 
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MARCH 23, 1927. ] 


GAS COMPANIES’ 


Cork. 

-At the Ordinary General Meeting of the Cork Gas Consumers’ 
Company -Mr. W. B. Harrington, Chairman, presiding—the follow- 
ing report was submitted: ‘* Compared with the corresponding 
period in 1925, there. has been a considerable increase in the 
rental account, principally due to the increased sale of gas for 
cooking and heating purposes during the time of the coal strike. 
The return from residual products also shows a substantial improve- 
ment, mainly owing to the great demand for coke, especially for 
household purposes. After placing 61347 to the credit of the de- 
preciation fund, the balance of profit and loss is £4678, with which 
we propose to pay the usual dividend at the rate of 8 p.ct. per 
annum.” The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
statement of accounts, said it was pleasing to be able to report that 
the result of the half-year’s working had been satisfactory, despite 
the coal strike. The sale of gas was exce edingly large, being 18} p.ct. 
more than in the corresponding period of the previous year, which 
was then the highest on record. There was also a good return from 
the sale of residuals, chiefly due to the increased demand for coke. 
On the other hand, the cost of coal was considerably higher. When 
the strike began, they had a large stock of coal—sufficient for nearly 
four months of ordinary consumption. Increased demand for gas 
as the strike dragged on was a factor they had to deal with. In 
order to maintain the supply, they had to decide on the purchase of 
foreign coal, and they were fortunate in being able to book before 
the great advance in prices took place. With this additional coal 
they were in a position not only to maintain the full supply of gas 
to their own customers, but also to spare coal for six Southern 
Ireland gas undertakings, as well as for several local industries. 
Altogether, the half-year’s results were gratifying; and the Directors 
hoped to reduce the price of gas next July, and also to begin 
paying to the shareholders, with the August dividend, something on 
account of the previous year, when they were unable to pay the full 
rate of dividend. A dividend of 8 p.ct. per annum was declared. 


Crowborough. i 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Crowborough Gas and 
Electricity Company, Mr. G, W. Howard, the Chairman, said there 
was an increase in gas sales of 8-7 p.ct., and in electricity sales of 
54 p.ct. A dividend at the rate of 53 p.ct. per annum was declared, 
and £7547 was carried forward, against £5294 the year before. 


Dublin. 


The half-yearly report of the Directors to Dec. 31 last shows a 
profit on the revenue account of £531,557. - After providing for interest 
on debenture stock, interest on teniporary loans, and income-tax, 
there remains the sum of 4,22,939, to which must be added the sum 
of £34,765—the balance brought forward from last account—mak- 
ing a total of £57,704. The Directors recommend the declaration 
of a dividend on the consolidated ordinary stock at the rate of 7 p.ct. 
per annum, less income-tax, which will absorb £554,315, after which 
a balance of £53389 will remain to be carried to the next account. 
[he sales of gas, showing the remarkable increase of nearly 20 p.ct. 
on the corresponding period, appear to justify the decision to reduce 
the price during the progress of the miners’ strike, and the present 
recommendation to increase the dividend, notwithstanding the diminu- 
tion of the revenue profit caused by the greatly enhanced cost of 
foreign coal. 


Halstead. 


The Halstead Gas Company, Ltd., held their annual meeting 
on March 10, The Chairman (Col. P. Adams) remarked that, in 
spite of the worst year in the gas industry, so far as coal supplies 
were concerned, the undertaking had done exceedingly well. The 
main factor in assisting to this end was the installing of a ** Sim- 
plex? water gas plant in July last, which had saved a very large 
amount of coal. The usual dividends of 6 and 5 p.ct. were declared. 
The price of gas was reduced at Christmas; and it is hoped to get 
back to the pre-strike rate early this year. 


Oxford. 


_, Presiding at the annual meeting of the Oxford Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Alderman F. W. Ansell, J.P., the Chairman, re- 
ferred to the fact that, owing to the coal strike, it had been necessary 
'o increase the price by id. per therm from September, and by #d. 
lrom December, ‘The latter increase would be taken off after the 
March meter readings, and the former from the end of June. There 
Was a sulstantial increase—6 p.ct.—in the consumption of gas during 
the year. He moved the payment of the full statutory dividend 
of § p.ct. per annum on the preference stock, and a dividend of 10 p.ct. 
per annurn on the ordinary stock for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 
This was seconded by Mr. H. J. Bradley. 
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arbour. 


1m Gas and Lighting Company, at their annual meeting, 
dividend of 8 p.ct. on the ‘‘ A’ stock and “ B”’ shares, 
he **C ’’ stock, and 4 p.ct. on the preference stock. The 
(Mr. Malcolm Dillon) stated that, owing to the position 
ihe coal stoppage, the Directors had increased the price 
© maximum permitted under the Company’s Act—namely, 
‘herm—but they hoped to announce a reduction shortly to 
‘e price of 1s, per therm. 


RESULTS FOR 


*and 712 coppers were hired or sold. 
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1926. 


Sittingbourne. 

The result of the year’s working is an available balance of 
£9244, out of which the Directors recommended the payment of 
dividends of 74 p.ct. on the original ordinary shares, and 5; p.ct. on 
the additional ordinary shares. This left 4/5839 to be carried forward 
to the next account. To cope with the continued development of the 
business, premises have been acquired in Sittingbourne High Street, 
for new showrooms. 

Southampton. 

At the annual meeting of the Southampton Gaslight and Coke 
Company on March 106, Mr. J. C. Moberly, M.A., the Chairman, said 
that the increase in the cost of coal, due to the strike, was £/47,000. 
As a result the Board were obliged to raise the price by 6d. per 
1000 ¢.ft. last October, and by’a further 6d. at the end of the year. 
They were, however, going to lower, the price by od. from the April 
collection ; and they hoped to reduce it by a further 6d. three months 
later. The gross profit for the year was 4£,3668 less than in 1925, 
and there was only £826 to carry forward. The business during 
1926 had been very satisfactory. Additional consumers totalled 2200, 
10% miles of mains were laid, and 1353 cookers, 1088 fires, 1024 geysers, 
A dividend of 5 p.ct. was de- 
clared. 


Ventnor. 

The cost of the miners’ strike to the Ventnor Gas and Water 
Company was minimized by the provision of extra stocks of British 
coal prior to the start of the stoppage; but, nevertheless, it was 
necessary to increase the price of gas towards the end of 1926 by 
a total of 5d. per therm, 1d. of which is to be taken off from the 
March quarter meter readings. A dividend is being paid for the 
year of! 8 p.ct. on the original capital shares, and £5 12s. p.ct. on 
the additional capital shares, less income-tax. 

Watiord. 

In spite of the coal strike the supply of gas was maintained, 
and the amount sold was 10°75 p.ct. in excess of the quantity in 
1925. The price was raised by 1d. per therm as from the September 
meter readings. Interim dividends of 4 p.ct. on the “‘A’’ and 
43 5S. p-ct. on the ‘*B’’. stock, less income-tax, were paid in 
August last; and at the annual meeting final dividends at the same 
rates were declared, making 8 p.ct. and 6$ p.ct. respectively. Mr. 
E. J. Slinn, the Chairman, mentioned that the Company had com- 
menced the supply of gas in bulk in, the district of another neigh- 
bouring undertaking. Since 1912 the output of gas by the Company 
had almost doubled. 

Wellingborough. 

: The effects of the coal strike are naturally seen in. the accounts 
of the Wellingborough Gas Light Company, Ltd. The Directors 
regarded it as their duty to ensure for the consumers a cheap and 
unrestricted supply of gas; and their success in carrying out this 
policy did much to mitigate locally the inconvenience caused by the 
stoppage. The extra expense entailed in the necessary purchase of 
large quantities of high-priced and inferior coal was over £511,600. 
The price of gas was raised by 5d. per tooo c.ft. from Oct, 1; and 
the Directors regret that the present scale must be maintained until 
June 30, when, in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the price 
will be reduced. Dividends of 7} p.et. on the original and 6 p.ct. 
on the additional shares, less income-tax, for the half-year, leave 
a balance of £2873 to be carried forward. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


At the annual meeting of the Weston-super-Mare Gaslight Com- 
pany, the Chairman (Mr. J. E. Norman) said that the gross profits 
were £9839—nearly £6000 less than last year. Bearing in mind the 
trying conditions of 1926, the Directors considered this exceedingly 
satisfactory. A reduction of 1}d. per therm in the price of gas had 
been announced to take effect from the end of the current quarter. 
Dividends were declared of 5 p.ct. on the ordinary stock, 63 p.ct. 
on the 6} p.ct. redeemable preference stock, and 6 p.ct. on the 6 p.ct. 
redeemable preference stock, less income-tax, for the half-year ended 
Dec. 31. . 

Weymouth. 

The excellent increase of 8 p.ct. in gas sales was recorded for 
the final half-year, making a total increase for 1926 of 5°4.p.ct. The 
Directors did not increase. the price of gas, in spite of the strike. 
The revenue showed a loss for the half-year ended Dec. 31 of ‘41453. 
The available balance at the credit of net revenue account was 
£12,254; and a dividend at the maximum rate of 5 p.ct. per annum, 
less income-tax, was declared. 

Winchester. 


The Directors, in their report for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 
stated that the balance of net revenue available for dividend, after 
transferring £250 to the reserve fund account, was £6864. They 
recommended the payment of dividends on the preference stock at the 
rate of 4 and 5} p.ct. per annum respectively, less income-tax, and 
on the consolidated ordinary stock at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annuin, 
less income-tax, for the half-year. The sale of gas during the half- 
year increased by 9°4 p.ct. over the corresponding half-year of 1925. 
The Directors reduced the price of gas on March 1 by 1d. per therm, 
making it 1s. 1d. per therm—the price charged prior to the coal 
strike. 

Windermere, 


The accounts of the Windermere District Gas and Water Com- 
pany for the six months to Dec. 31 disclose satisfactory results, though 
to meet the heavy expenditure incurred hy the purchasing of coal 
during the strike it was necessary to increase the price of gas to 6s. 
per 1ooo c.ft. from the reading of the meters for the September quar- 
ter. On the gas capital ordinary shares a dividend at the rate of 
6 p.ct. per.annum is being paid, and on the water ordinary shares 
7 p.ct. per annum—both less income-tax. 
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METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY OF MELBOURNE. 


The Half-Yearly Meeting of the Company was held on Jan, 28— 
Sir Jonn Hiccins (Deputy-Chairman of Directors) presiding, 

The. Derury-CuairMan said that it was a matter of gratification 
to the Directors that they could again report an increase in the 
output of gas. The total quantity sold for the half-year was 2078 
million ¢.ft., compared with 1989 millions for the corresponding 
half of 1925—an increase of 89 millions, or 4°5 p.ct. Taking th 
whole year 1926 in comparison with the year 1925, the sales were 
greater by 148 million c.ft., or 3°8 p.ct. From coke, tar, and sul- 
phate of ammonia, the receipts were £176,395, compared with 
£156,304 for the December half of 1925—-an increase of £20,091, 
which must be regarded as satisfactory. Profits for the half-year 
amounted to £134,805. From this sum transfers of £42,000 had 
been made to the reserve fund, and £10,000 to the meter renewal 
fund, leaving, after payment of the dividend of £82,500, a balance 
of £305 to be added to the carry-forward. The number of meters 
standing fixed at Dec. 31 last was 177,529, compared with 173,198 
at June 30—an increase for the half-year of 4331. 

Fitzroy Works. 

Compared with the other manufacturing stations of the Company, 
carbonizing operations at the Fitzroy Works had for many years 
been carried on at an excessive cost, principally due to the high 
expenses of carting coal thereto from the Company’s coaling berths 
at West Melbourne and Port Melbourne. The Directors had on a 
number of occasions considered the advisability of closing-down thes« 
works, but hitherto action had been deferred on account of the diffi 
culty of providing for the extra make of gas at the other works, 
owing to the rapidly increasing demand. ‘The quantity of gas manu- 
factured at Fitzroy was, however, gradually reduced until the pro 
portion for the half-year ended June, 1926, was under 3 p.ct. of the 
total quantity made. As the programme of works reconstruction 
was nearing completion, the Board in May last decided to continue 
manufacturing operations at Fitzroy, but only until the winter ended: 
ind as the plant at the West and South Melbourne Works was 
capable of supplying all requirements, carbonizing at Fitzroy was dis 
continued, 

STOVE AND FirrinGs DEPARTMENT. 

Highly satisfactory results attended the activities of the stove and 
fittings department during the year. A total of 9280 gas cooking 
stoves was disposed of, as against 7669 for the previous twelve 
months—a net increase of 21 p.ct. Another feature of the year’s 
operations was the extensive business done in heavy-duty cooking ap- 
pliances. New installations or additions to equipment were supplied 
to no fewer than 96 establishments, such as clubs, hospitals, hotels, 
colleges, staff kitchens, cafés, &c.; and gas was now almost in- 
variably adopted as a fuel for heavy-duty cooking requirements. In 
wdition to the regular weekly cookery demonstrations at the Head 
Office, 34 evening demonstrations had been held in various suburbs. 





Several schools of domestic economy had been furnished with coy. 
plete gas equipment; and additional heat treatment furnaces wer, 
installed at a number of technical schools. ‘Two lady ove in 
structors called on purchasers of new stoves; and advice | dire, 
tions on the method of obtaining the best results from the use of gas 
cookers had been given. This form of practical instruction noi 
much appreciated by users of stoves and appliances, and could not 
result other than beneficially to the Company, The output of indys. 
trial appliances continued to make steady progress. 

Mr. AsuLtey Lams moved, and Mr. Joun G. CHARLES -:conde 
that a dividend of 7s. 6d. per share-be declared out of tli profits 
for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1926, om shares issued prior | 
Aug. 31. : 


— 
— 


TRADE NOTES. 





Change of Address. 

From yesterday, the address of Sensible Heat Distillation, Lrg 
and ‘*L & N ”’ Coal Distillation, Ltd., is York Mansion, Pey 
France, S.W. (near St. James’ Park Station). 

Woodall-Duckham Verticals for Lewes. 

The Woodall-Duckham Vertical Retort and Oven Construction 
Company (1920), Ltd., have received an order from the Lewes Gas 
Company for an installation of continuously working verti: etorts 
Phis will consist of six 53 in. retorts, together with the necessary coal 
and coke handling machinery. ‘The carbonizing capacity will by 
28 tons of Durham coal per 24 hours. The design of the plant is such 
that it will be possible to instal a waste-heat boiler at a late: 


Vaughan Pulleys and Jibs. 

An interesting illustrated brochure describing their pulicy-blocks 
travelling trollevs, travelling jibs and cat-heads, and chain slings and 
grabs has been published by the Vaughan Crane Company, Ltd. 
Manchester. 

Boiler for Whaley Bridge. 

In connection with the new works to be erected by the Chap 
Whaley and District Gas Company, at Whaley Bridge, Messrs. Rat 
cliffe & Sons (Hawarden), Ltd., are supplying one of their guarantes 
second-hand Lancashire boilers, 24 ft. long by 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
made in 1914 by Messrs. Daniel Adamson & Co., Ltd., Dukinfield 
and passed by the Gas Company’s Insurance Company with a clear 
report for a daily working pressure of 2000 Ibs. per sq. in. 


—_ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 





Boiler. 
Phe Sleaford Gas Company are inviting tenders for the suppl 


setting of a ¢ ornish boiler. [See advert, on p- 763.] 
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AUSTRALIAN GAS LIGHT COMPANY. 


fhe Annual Meeting (adjourned) of the Company was held in 
Sydney, on Feb. 1o—Mr. Grorce J. Conen (Chairman) presiding. 
The GENERAL MANAGER AND Seeretary (Mr. Andrew Wilson, 


PATENT M.1I.E.Aust.) submitted the Directors’ statement recommending the 
WASTE HEAT payment of a dividend for the half-year of 4 p.ct. on the old ** A” 
and * B’’ shares, and in proportion on the new ‘* A” shares. 


The net profits for the half-year ended Deec.. 31, including the 


have been installed at gasworks balance brought forward, amounted to ‘£102,303; and the balance 


carried forward was £,23,547- 


, 
On the motion of the CuairMan, seconded by Mr. CONSETT STEPHEN, 


in the following places on the statement was unanimously adopted. 


A vote of thanks was accorded the Directors and Officers for their 


| e a | ¥ efficient management of the Company’s business during the past 
orizontal Ketorts Bes 


BECTON, BOXHILL, N.S.W., BRECON, COAL TRADE REPORTS. 

BRIGHTON & HOVE, BROMLEY (repeat), Prom Our Own Correspondents. 

CROYDON, KNOWLE, OMORI (Japan), NORTH-EAST COAST. 

PORTS MOUTH, RETFORD STRATFORD E Dull and idle conditions continue, and immediate prospects are 


se not regarded hopefully. Quotations generally are as low as costs 
STRETFORD, TOTTENHAM (two repeats), permit, and still export business is not attracted. Output is being 
WELLINGBORO’. restricted by Short-time working, which is necessitated by a dearth 
of orders. Unfortunately the inevitable effect of this is to increase 
the costs of production per ton. Producers and merchants still hope 
that the worst has been seen; but there are as yet no signs of any 
improvement. It would certainly appear that Durham and Northum- 
sd berland have not been able to reduce costs sufficiently to give them 
Inclined erorhs any advantage over foreign rivals in Continental markets. Reports 
4 from South Wales are to the effect that matters have improved con- 
siderably there in the last few weeks, and this, together with various 
rumours of possible strikes in America and other countries, is th 

BURNLEY and BRENTFORD, chief portiecd snsnecor which this market can see at present. 

Wear Special gas makes quote 17s. 6d, f.o.b., and best qualities 
ask 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. Seconds are quoted at 15s. 6d. to 16s. 
Durham coking is weak at 1§s. to 16s. 

Coke is not quite so firm, and production seems now to be over- 
taking consumption. Gas coke is still quoted 23s. 6d. f.o.b.; but 
patent foundry makes have increased output, and are more plentiful. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


Gas coals in Yorkshire and Lancashire are inclined to be weak. 

With a lack of export orders for screened coal, the home market 
is rather easy. There is still no great indication of a revival among 
the *‘ key ’? consuming industries, and prices are steady. The follow- 
ing are the [lumber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. usual shipping 
ports: South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 21s. gd. to 21s. 10}d.: 
screened gas coal, 21s. 9d, to 22s. 6d.; washed trebles, 225. to 23s. ; 
washed doubles, 20s. to 20s. 6d.; washed singles, 18s. gd. to 19s. 3d.: 
washed smalls, 15s. od. to 16s. 3d.; rough slack, 13s. to 13s. 3d.: 
smithy peas, 22s. to 25s. per ton. West Yorkshire—Hartleys (f.o.b. 
Goole), 19s. to 22s.: washed trebles, 20s. to 22s.: washed doubles, 
19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d.; washed singles, 18s. to 19s.; washed smalls, 
15s. to 15s. 6d.; unwashed trebles, 20s. 3d. to 21s.; unwashed doubles, 


17s, to 17s. 6d.: rough slack, 13s. to 13s. 6d.; coking smalls, 12s. 


Up to 52 Ibs. of Steam Up to 4 lbs. of Steam to 13s. per ton. Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 


22s. od. to 25s.: washed trebles, 22s, to 23s.; washed doubles, 20s. 
per lb. of Coke put | per Ib. of Coke put to 21s.; washed singles, 19s. 6d. to 20s.; washed smalls, 15s. 6d. 


; ° to 16s.; unwashed doubles, 19s. to 20s.: rough slack, 13s. to 14s. 6d. 
into the Producers into the Producers per ton. Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened 


have been obtained have been obtained steam coal, 18s. to 20s.: gas coke, 25s. to 30s.: furnace coke, 28s 
to 30S, per ton. 


from Non-Regenera- | from Regenerative MIDLANDS. 





and on 











tive Horizontal Retorts | Horizontal Retorts Collieries are working on the average only about four days a week 


. now. The reduction in aggregate output tends further to unbalance 
by means of these by means of these supplies. While there is ri sibondneaiines of house coals, the de- 
Boilers. Boilers. mand has overtaken supply as regards slacks and smalls. Spot lots 
are rarely to be picked up; the output being regularly absorbed. 

The result is that while quotations for good class domestic fuel 


are falling, the stiffening tendency of slacks and smalls becomes 
rather more apparent. Selected house coals can be had at from 35s. 
en or OO eP to 40s. at the pithead. There has been no formal revision of lists; 


but concessions of from 1s. to 2s. can be obtained off particular 
qualities which are over-plentiful. 


which proves the presence of Recover- There is no more activity in industrial fuels. Steams are steady 
° . at 20s., or rather less, up to 22s., D.S. nuts fetch 15s. 6d. to 16s. 6d., 
able Waste Heat in ALL Horizontal beans ion 6d. to sak tae and good nutty Sales 8s. Poco It is 


S ‘ . . . feared expansion of the coke output may be deterred though the 
Ny ettings, provided that excessive alifr- stringency in those descriptions of coal which are the mainstay of 
‘ . ‘ ‘ the ovens. Blast-furnacemen complain bitterly of the premiums de- 
infiltration 1S prevented. manded for supplementary consignments and the increase of 2s. on 
forward contracts. 

Many gas engineers are now conducting tests of samples pre- 


paratory to the placing of new contracts in June. Meanwhile the 
a C C oe 


LIMITED. . 

_ ‘ Glasgow Coke Oven Gas Supply.—Recently Messrs. James 
!'ARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA ST., Nimmo & Co., Ltd., wrote informing the Glasgow Corporation Gas 

LONDON, S.W.1. Committee that they had in contemplation an extension of their coke 
oven plant at Auchengeich, which would increase the volume and regu- 
*Phone: VICTORIA 2802-3. larity of the gas supply the Corporation were at present receiving 
under agreement, and asking if the Corporation were prepared to 
take an additional supply in the event of the Company proceeding with 
the extensions. .The matter was referred to a Sub-Committee. to re- 
port upon; and at a later meeting they recommended that an addi- 
tional supply of 2 million c.ft. of coke oven gas per day be taken by 
the Corporation, who are at present receiving 1 million c.ft. daily from 
the Company, at the price of 11d. per 1000 c.ft 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, March 21. 

There is little new to report in the tar products market. 

Pitch continues quiet, and the price is nominal at about 95s. to 
1008. per ton. 

Creosote keeps firm at 8jd. to gd. per gallon, and the quantities 
available are very limited. 

Tar spirits continue steady; pure toluole being about 2s. 3d. to 
2s. 4d per gallon; pure benzole, 2s; 1d. to 2s. 2d. per gallon. Sol- 
vent naphtha is quiet at about 1s. gd. per gallon for 95/160 quality. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 21. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 64s, 6d. to 69s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 85s. to 
gos. f.o.b. West Coast—MancheSter, 82s. 6d: to 89s. 6d.; Liver- 
pool, 85s. to gos.; Clyde, 87s. 6d. to gos. Benzole, go p.ct., North, 
is. 7d. to 1s. 8d.; erude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. 1d. to 1s. 14d., 
naked at makers’ works; 50-90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 8d. to 1s. od. 
Toluole, naked, North, 1s. 84d. to 1s. 9}d., nominal. Coal-tar crude 
naphtha, in bulk, North, 8d. to 8id. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 


1s. 43d, to 1s. 53d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 2d. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 73d. to 72d.; salty, 7id. to. 74d. ; 
Scotland, 74d. to 73d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 9d. to 93d. Car- 


bolic acid, 60 p.ct., 1s. 83d. to 1s. 93d. prompt. Naphthalene, £11 
to £14; salts, 100s. to 110s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘*A” 
quality, 2}d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ” quality, 
unsaleable. 


Manchester District Tar Prices. 
The average price realized in the Manchester district for the sale 
of tar, according to the sliding-scale, for the month of January was 
£4 16s. o-72d. per ton. 





Benzole and Petrol Prices. 

The National Benzole Company, Ltd., announced last Wednesday 
a reduction in the price of ** National” benzole and “ National ”’ 
benzole mixture of 2d. per gallon wholesale and retail, Closely 
following was an announcement that a similar reduction would be 
made in the price of petrol. The new retail prices of the two spirits 
are as follows: 


** NaTIONAL ”? BENZOLE MIXTURE. 


London Metropolitan zone: Bulk, 1s. 44d.; cans, 1s. 44d. per gallon. 
Outer London zone: Bulk, 1s. 4$d.; cans, 1s. 5$d. per gallon. 
Provinces: Bulk, 1s. 54d.; cans, 1s. 64d. per gallon. 
The retail price of ‘‘ National” benzole throughout the country is 
2s. 2d. per gallon. 
PETROL. 
London and Home Counties: 1s. 3}d. per gallon ex pump. 
Rest of England and Wales: 1s. 44d. per gallon ex pump. 
Scotland: 1s. 54d. per gallon ex pump. 


-— 
<i 





Chichester Gas Company’s Capital Issue.—The Directors of the 
City of Chichester Gas Company are inviting tenders for £4000 of 
“C ” capital stock (ranking for a maximum dividend of 7 p.ct. per 
annum), at the minimum price of par. Prospectus and form of tender 
(which latter must be sent in by 1: a.m. on Tuesday, April 19) may 
be obtained from the Secretary at the Company’s offices, Stockbridge 
Road, Chichester. 

Colonial Gas Association Dividend.—We are informed by Mr. C. 
Holmes Hunt that a cable has been received from Melbourne stating 
that at a recent meeting of Directors of the Colonial Gas Association, 
interim dividends were declared at the rate of 8 p.ct. per annum on 
the preference shares and g p.ct, per annum on the ordinary shares, 
for the half-year ended Dec. 31 last. The dividends will be payable 
on April 9 next. The Association are issuing at par £7125,000 of 
6} p.ct. debentures, for the purpose of adjusting a bank overdraft and 
of providing for further extensions to meet the needs of the rapidly 
growing business. 


Smoke Abatement Conference.—The Minister of Health has ar- 
ranged for a conference of representatives of local authorities in the 
Midland area on the subject of smoke abatement. It will be held in 
the Council House, Birmingham, at 4 p.m. on April 6; and a repre- 
sentative of the Ministry will preside. The object will be to consider 
to what extent common measures can be taken by local authorities in 
the area for the abatement of smoke by discussing difficulties, pooling 
of information, and securing greater uniformities—a matter which is 
regarded as of the utmost importance in view of the power to fix stan- 
dards contained in the new Smoke Abatement Act. In two areas, it 
is stated, Advisory Regional Committees have already been formed as 
a result of conferences of this kind, and have been found of much 
advantage. 


Power Efficiency Exhibition. the considerable number of 
power users in the industrial areas of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
will be presented, in June next, a comprehensive and varied ex- 
hibition of machinery and apparatus specifically designed to secure 
efficiency and economy in the production and use of power. The 
character of the exhibits will have a distinct appeal to the mills 
factories, collieries, &c., which are so strongly represented in the 
two counties. A feature of the exhibition will be a series of papers 
to be read by experts on varied subjects. There will also be organized 
visits by members of interested societies. Further information re- 
lative to the Power Efficiency Exhibition may be obtained from Mr. 
Frank Nasmith, Director and Manager, Textile and Industrial Ex- 
hibitions, Ltd., 121, Deansgate, Manchester. The exhibition will 
be held in the Manchester City Hall. 


To 
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Radiation Ltd. 


The general meeting of shareholders will take place in sirming. 
ham on Monday next, March 28, when the Directors will present the 
balance-sheet as at Dec. 31, 1926. After bringing £114,507 forward 
from 1925, the balance of the revenue account is £304,463. Deduct. 
ing the interim dividends paid in July last, there remains at disposa| 
the sum of £239,723, which the Directors recommend be appropriate 
as follows: To pay a final dividend of 3 p.ct. on the 1 eference 
shares, less income-tax, £26,100; a final dividend of 34 p.ct. on the 
fully-paid ordinary shares, free of income-tax, £/48,798; a bonus of 
6d. per share on the fully-paid ordinary shares, free of in: ome-tay, 
£34855; a final dividend of 3) p.ct. on the partly-paid ordinary 
shares, free of income-tax, £5297; a bonus of 3d. per share on the 
partly-paid ordinary shares, free of income-tax, 43783 ijs. 3d~ 
carrying forward £120,888. The requisite resolutions for capitaliza. 
tion and the increase of the Company’s capital foreshaiowed jp 
the circular of Jan. 4 last will be submitted for passing. In order 
to provide for this capitalization, special dividends have been declared 
by the Company’s Subsidiary Companies out of their reserves. Each 
ordinary shareholder registered on April 13 next will receive in respect 
of this capitalization one fully-paid ordinary share for every three 
fully-paid ordinary shares then held; and if this division results in g 
fraction in any holding, the fraction will be sold and the cash pro. 
ceeds paid to the shareholder. Any holder of ordinary shaies whose 
calls are in arrear will, unless he pays such calls, only receive in 
respect of those shares fully-paid ordinary shares calculated upon the 
amount actually paid up. 
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Maryborough (Queensland) Gas Company.—For the half-year 
ended Dec, 31, the Company report a slight increase in gas sales, 
and a substantial growth in the return from residuals, as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1925. The payment of a dividend of 
7 p.ct. per annum, and the transfer of £593 to reserve for renewals 
and contingencies, absorbed the balance of £2036 standing at the 
credit of profit and loss account after providing for all charges. 


Imperial Continental Gas Association Dividend.—The (ollowing 
is the dividend resolution of the Board of the Imperial Continental 
Gas Association. ‘‘ Subject to the verification of the accounts by the 
Auditors, and the approval of the proprietors, there be paid, or 
May 16, 1927, upon the nominal amount of the issued capital stock 
as registered in the books of the Association on April 20, 1927, 4 
final ordinary dividend for the year ended Dec. 31, 1926, less income- 
tax at 4s. in the pound, at the rate of ¢ p.ct. (actual), making, with 
the interim dividend of 5 p.ct. (actual) paid on Nov. 15, 1926, a divi- 
dend of 10 p.ct. for the year.” 


Auckland (N.Z.) Gas Company.—It was announced by the Chair- 
man (Mr. J. H. Upton), at the annual meeting, that, in spite of severe 
competition, the business continued to increase. Though the public 
lighting had been lost, there was an increase last year of 10} million 
c.ft. in the quantity of gas sold. He complained strongly of the 
differential treatment of the gas industry in comparison with Power 
Boards. In the last five years, the Company had contributed the sum 
of £135,417 in income-tax, while the Power Boards had contributed 
nothing. Further, Power Boards received an indirect subsidy through 
the Customs; most electrical plant being free, while gas plant for 
exactly similar use was subject to duty. Where electri: 
were not free, the duty levied was less than in the case of similar gas 
For instance, electric cookers were subject to 20 p.t 
A dividend at the 


ppliances 
] la 


appliances. 
duty, while gas cookers had to pay 25 p.ct. 
8 p.ct. per annum was declared. 


Gibbons (Dudley), Ltd.—The Directors, in their 
annual report, state that the year 1926 was one of great anxiety, 
due to the disastrous coal strike; but considerable benefit was de- 
rived from outcrop coal working, and from the successtul results 
obtained by the subsidiary companies. ‘The net profit for the year, 
after providing for depreciation, is £14,510, which, added to the 
amount brought forward from last year, makes a total of £26,251 
Of this, the full preference dividend, and the interim dividends 0! 
7 p.ct. per annum on the ordinary shares, already paid ( It free ol 
income-tax), absorbed £711,462, leaving to be now dealt with the sul! 
of £14,788. The Directors’ recommendations are that a divide nd ol 
3 p.ct. per annum, free of income-tax, be paid upon the ordinar\ 
capital, which, with the interim dividends already paid, I] make a 
total of 10 p.ct. for the year; and that, after payment of [Directors 
fees, &c., the balance be carried forward. 

Thanks and Congratulations at Bradford.—At a meeting of the 
Council of the Bradford Chamber of Trade, on the motion of Mr. E 
Smith (ex-President of the National Federation of Coal Merchants), 
seconded by Mr. A. Fletcher (Coal Merchants’ Section of the ¢ hamber), 


rate ol 


j 


thirty-second 


be rood 

a resolution was passed expressing thanks to Mr. Charles ~— 
the recently retired City Gas Engineer and General Manager, an ‘ 
“ : neral pur- 


past services—and particularly for releasing gas coal for gé 


poses during the coal strike—and wishing him a speedy ani complet 





recovery from his breakdown in health. The meeting also aseed 8 
resolution of congratulation, on his appointment to the chief jst y , 
Gas Department, to Mr. E. J. Sutcliffe, with whom, as the Deputy “ 
Engineer, local coal merchants had many happy associatiov- hy 
the mutual efforts to maintain fuel supplies. Mr. Smith s ne 
no doubt that the severe extra strain of the long coal strike, ind 4 
duties as coal emergency officer, had a good deal to do with unde 
mining Mr. Wood’s health. 

The Ossett Town Council have approved a scheme 4° pred bs 
the Gas Committee for systematic training of apprentices '0 8@ 
fitting work. 

It was reported to the Sedgley Urban District Council st — 
that the coal dispute had cost the Gas Committee app! gee 
43000. The price of gas was not increased until the last a , 
and it was hoped that it would sdon be possible to reduce it ag2!™ 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. half-year, and the consequent marking down 
of the quotations, prices are more comparable. 

REVIEWING the happenings on the Stock Ex-| treme additional taxation, the known strength It will be rg begs 3 the Table — the 
change last week, it is clear that nervousness | of the various companies’ reserves should lead Brighton and Hove sc nD ~~ os —~ 
with regard to the anticipated Budget pro-|to a speedy recovery. Considerable anxiety now quoted on the converted va ue. . nn ent- 
Is, the possible effect of the petrol war,| exists with regard to the Oil Market, which ally, it may be mentioned that, with the ex- 
and the less satisfactory news from China| was flooded with large parcels of shares for | ception of the Brighton pad Hove 6 p.ct. 9 
were the predominant features. While it is| which there were few buyers. solidated, the North Mid seid. 6 p.ct. oan 
twe that these influences had little or ‘no| A satisfactory feature of the Foreign Market dated, and the South Shields 7 p.ct. ae + 
eflect on the Gilt-Edged Market, which if any-| was the improvement in the price of French dated, there are now or companies anar na 
thing was firmer, the tendency in other mar-| Rentes; both the 5 p.ct. and the 4 p.ct. loans] !" the Table in respect of which he 8p are 
kets was distinctly irregular. The Budget | being substantially oe cag than a month ago. | 0 basic dividend exceeds 5 .p-ct. € Varia- 
mours mainly affected Tobaccos, and prices| Values of Gas Stocks were also maintained.| tons In the quotations were all on the up 
dumped badly; but in the absence of any ex-| With the payment of dividends for the past grade; Alliance and Dublin leading the way 

with a rise of 2 points. , 


es ABE? 7 “a _| The following transactions were recorded 
Dividends, | | | i ransac- | during the week: 
a eam 3 — = Lotsa On Monday, Aldershot ‘‘C’’ 71, Alliance 
‘| Dividend. | Prev.| Last | | Fall | Highest | and Dublin 83, Bournemouth 7 p.ct. maximum 
(Ht.¥r Ht. Yr. jon Week.| Prices. | 124, European 64, Gas Light and Coke 87}, 
._ ss He 87}, 87%, Imperial Continental 1343, 135, 
|Aldershot 5 p.c. max. 0. . pee 1364, Primitiva 14s. 44d., 14s. 6d., 14s. 9d., 
Do. 4p.c. Pref. . . . | 694 South Metropolitan 98, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 
- ~~ wim fw 4 1014, 1013, 102. Suoplementary prices, Read- 
Bombay, Lid... + i .. | ing § p.ct. 854, 86, 86%, 87. 
Bournemouth 5p.c.. . - | bs On Tuesday, Bristol 5 p.ct. 88, 89}, Com- 
Re = 8; ee “° mercial 34 p.ct. 814, 3 p.ct. debenture 56, 
| De. 8 p.c. mm: 66 7 | Y European 6}, 6y%, Gas Light and Coke 87, 
| Do. 4p.c. Deb. . | 78—76 gee! 874, 87%, 874, 873, 4 p.ct. preference 76, 5 p.ct. 
gee p Roce ee : . debenture~ 993, Imperial Continental 1354, 
. Sa 8 7 Primitiva 14s. 44d., 14s. 63d., 14s. 74d., 
Britian Ord. re ei, Re 148 od., Saaeh Metroppliten. 974, 98, 3 p.ct. 
- Tp.c.Pref., . . “ - debenture 58%, 64% p.ct. debenture 1004, 101, 
ne . ie ‘ee : South Suburban 5 p.ct. 1014, 101%, Totten- 
Bo. "p.c. Pref. . . 65 : ham “ B’’ go, 91, Wandsworth “B’’ 103, 
Do. <4$p.c.Deb. . . ta ee **C”’ g1. Supplementary prices, Barnet 
— aad oa %—96 it a e “D ” Water 97, 98, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 
. ie: a re vie te at . On Wednesday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
Sept. 80 | - |Colombo Dei oa ms “* 694, Commercial 4 p.ct. 843, 85, 853, 854, 
7 p.o. Pret. . . ‘ European 64, Gas Light and Coke 87}, 873. 


" Do. 0. 
Oct. 14 1/9 § Colonial Gas Mt por 88, 3 p.ct. debenture 594, Imperial Continental 


” 1 D . * ** 

Feb. | 1H Comesenaia’ 4 9.4. Une. . | 838-86 84 135%, 136, Primitiva 14s. 4}d., 14s. 7}d., 

Dec” _ Spa. Se -| 9-88 - 14s. gd., South Metropolitan 974, 98, 98%, 

Sept. 80 | 52 | Continensal Union, Ltd. || 28-83 ‘a > 984, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 101g, 104g. . Sup- 

Mar. Do. 7 p.c. Pret. : oe ee plementary prices, Bournemouth new 6 p.ct. 

Croydon sliding scale . . bs :. preference fully paid £11 7s., Brentwood 6 
Do. _ max, div. . : p.ct. preference 93, 934, Lea Bridge 7 p.ct. 

Derby Con. .. . ° ee 
- § > “eae * | 19—15e rs debenture 100, Tottenham 7} p.ct. mortgages 

East Hull Ord. 6 p.c. ; . $e 102}, 102%, Yorktown and Blackwater 5} p.ct. 

eee 0. Deb, . . *° debenture 100}, 1003. 

Gas Light &Coke4p.o. Ord. 3 S84 On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 4 p.ct. 
Do. 84p.c.max.. . . “ 594— 604 debenture 65§, British 109%, European 6}, 
_ Ho Gee. Poet, . * 304 Gas Light and Coke 874, 874, 88, 34 p.ct. 
Do. 6 hc. Br'st’'a Ra, Db. a7 fe 594, 604, Imperial Continental 1344, 135, 
Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. . 993 1354, Primitiva 14s. 63d., 14s. 7$d., 4 p.ct. 
Do. % pe. Ilford Deb. . oo - ee 1st debentures 85, South Metropolitan 98, 98}, 


earns. Ta os i Ses * g8&, 6% p.ct. debenture 100}, Wandsworth 


‘Hongkong & China, Ltd, z sa) ne Epsom 5 p.ct. 1044. Supplementary prices, 
Hornsey Con. 8$p.c. . . + anus Eastbourne 34 p.ct. “‘B’”’ 105. 

ee Sno Rea. bs 5 1314—137 On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 85, Bourne- 
Lea Bridge Fea. — ~ = mouth 4 p.ct. debenture 75, 76, Croydon maxi- 
Lien ® oe Oot sit 81 mum dividend 79, European 6}, Gas Light 
| 0. p.c. Red. Pref. i es - and Coke 87}, 873, 3} p.ct.. 59%, Imperial 
wel -<- + : ae a Continental 137, Montevideo 823, Primitiva 
|\Malta & Mediterranean . page ihe 14s. 4$d., 14s. 6d., 14s. 9d., 4 p.ct. debenture 
|Montevideo, Ltd. . 8 po? a 823 71, 714, South Metropolitan 973, 984, 3 p.ct. 


= sa we Aen . debenture 58}, 64 p.ct. debenture roo. 
|. De. .c. Deb. . | 68—69d a With the close of the week, as is usual, 
\North Middlesex 6p.o, Con.| § ‘ ne easier monetary conditions prevailed in Lom- 


\Oriental, Ltd. . . . ee ve ‘ . > loz iio 
'Plym’th & Ston‘house 6 p.c. | * bard Saye. Old day-to-day loans were re- 
'Portsm’thCon.Stk.4p.c. Std. poe | a newed at 3} p.ct., and new money was avail- 
Do. 5 p.c. max. ee ay able at the same rate. The prospect for the 
eures7 i * es hom “tn current week is not so good, as tax transfers 
Do. 4 }.c. Red. Deb. i91i = | -1—714 may have some influence and rates will pro- 
| Do. 4p.c.Cons.Deb.. . | be. bably be firmer. Discount’ rates were steady, 
‘San ‘aah ag * . Treasury Bill allotments having no effect on 
sien ainda, me | = rates. The Bills offered and allotted 


os 
.B A, 
Feb. 10 be j | 7"; 
my Sept. 80 | 6 | 
sy) Jan. 18 | 4 | 
000 Oct. 14 | 1%) 
Mar, 10 | 8% 
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‘ (£35,000,000) averaged £4 7s. 3°23d. p.ct., 
or 1*12d. p.ct. above the rate for the previous 





’ Do. 9 Se cat en ns 
ou can 2 «@ oe ee 
(South Met, Ord... . . | ota—oeg «| Week: . . ; 
Do. 8p.c. Deb... | Foreign Exchanges were active, particularly 
Do. p.c. Red. Db, | | 100—101 Italian and Spanish currencies. Italian lire 
|South Shields Con, . . . moved up steadily, and closed at 105.20, and 
el 


— ceeeenen ee ee , 1 | SOS 2085 Pesetas fell to 27.634. French francs were 


Do. 0 | . 
South'mpton Ord. Bp.o.maz. “a steady at 124. Belgas closed at 34.92%, and 
0. .0. Deb. > 
‘Swansea 1 p.c. Red Pref. . eo ae ee “en Cotenge at 20.485. 
Do. ‘0. Red. Deb. el Silver was firmer, and the price advanced 
Tottenham Bistrict Abp.c. ae a to 25yd. per oz. on fairly extensive Indian 
De. B aay ‘ oe buying. No Gold was available, and the price 
De. 9 "| 99-96 ice . remained at 84s. 114d. per oz. 
Tynemouth Con. and New a : The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
Uxbridge, Maidenhead, & raised from 4 p.ct. on Dec. 3, 1925. Bankers’ 
Pare 8" Cree Ga. deposit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates of 
Do. 5p.c. | is, 228 et the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 3t p.ct. at notice. 
and Epsom— 
Wandsworth ASp.c. . | 119—124* wit 
Do B \ + | 99-104* . 108 
Cand New| 87—92* ° 91 
Epsom 5 ; wiaes | 04 
psom 5 p.c. ° — ab 1 
8p.c. Deb, . se « | 54-87 ee B 
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Quotations at i—#.—Beristol, 6.—Liverpool. ¢.—Nottingham. 4.—Neweastle, ¢.—Sheffield, *Hx. div, 
+ Paid free of income-tax, { Plas 8} p.ct. p.e, special dividend. § For year. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous sommunications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the “‘JOURNAL" must be auth nticate, 


ee 


by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “ JOURNAL” should | 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK | 
NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s | 


issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS | 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. | 


‘UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 64d. 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public | 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 64. 


| 
Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


| Kingdom 


United 
| & Ireland 


Advance Rate: 
Credit Rate; 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A. } 35/- 


Payable in Advance 
Other Countries in the Postal Union. } 
Payable in Advance j 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ Journats” sent abrozd, Pogt 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted, 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addresse: to 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 11, Bott Court, Fiaet Steam, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 


ONE YEAR. 
35/- 
40/- 


HALF-YEBAR. 
18/- 
21/- 


QUARTER, 
10/. 
11/6 


40/- 22/6 12/6 


Lonpon, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PaLMERSTON Hovse, 
84, Oty Broad Street, Lonpon, E.C, 2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PUROHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams: ‘* Punirication Stock, Lonpon.” 
Telephone ; Lonpon Watt, 9144, 





A Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kina’s 
atent Acency Lrp., Director B. T. Kino, O.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can., 1464, QuEEN 
Victoria 8t., B.C. 4, and 6, Quarity Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lompon, W.C. 40 years’ refs. ‘Phone Cent. 682. 





Special 
Quality 
i for i 
: Neutralising ; 
Sulphate. H 


Gs4Bsonrate 


OF 


BROTHERTON | 
o., LitD., 
LEEDS. 


Ammonia 


WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railwa 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and atest by yom Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 





SPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wu. Prance & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sinvertown, 
Telegrams—“ Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpown.”’ 
Telephone—Royrat 1166. 


J EB. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 


{ OrCHineon BROTHERS, Ltd., 


Fatcon Works, BARNSLEY. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot). 


‘*FALCON ” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 
SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns. 


QULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants, 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 





P 
JoszrH Taytor (Satunatons), Lrp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bourton. 


Telegramse—‘' Satcvratons, Botton.” Telephone 848. 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: &15, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


” 


Telegrams— 
‘*‘Brappock, OtpmaM,” and “‘MeTriqvz, Lams, Lonpon. 


MEWBURY, ELLIS, & CO., 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘ Patent, London.’”’ Phone 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION. 








HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sore AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
THe COLONIES (except Canapa). 


PataceE CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


Telegrams : 
‘* Darwinian, Par, London.” 
Tel. No.: 6278 Victoria. 


16, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams: 

* Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tet. Nos.: 9268-9 City. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: “ GasmEeTER,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, MancnesTER. 
Telephone: RusHotme 976. Telegrams: “ Gasmerten,”’ 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.H.11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: “ Gasrovus Lams.” 


ENAMELLED WARE. 
END your inquiries for Enamelled 
LININGS, CROWNS, TRAYS, SHELVES, 
HOODS, &c., for Electric and Gas Stoves, to the— 
Simmons Hottoware Company, Ltp., WOLVERHAMPTON, 
Enamellers for the Trade. 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 





h 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
38, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonnoy, F.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484. 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
83, St. Mary ar Hitt, Lonnon, B.C.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See *‘ JOURNAL,” March 9, p. 622.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St. Mary at Hix, Lonpoy, E.C.3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





AS Cookery Demonstrator, fully 
qualified (Diplomée National Training School of 
Coches). is free to accept Daily or Weekly Engage- 
ments. 
Miss Parxyrn, 1924, West Enp Lanz, West Hau. 
sTgaD, Lonpon, N.W. 6. 


XPERIENCED Lecturer and Demon- 
STRATOR in Cooking by Gas can give Local 
Demonstrations for Gas Undertakings. 
Gas Engineers should apply now for vacant dates 
Miss H. H. Tuxrorp, M.O.A., “* SourHsovans,”’ Borrzs- 
FoRD, Norrts. 





(PRAVELLER, with Own Speciality 
and Sound Connection, seeks REPRESENTA- 
TION of Firms supplying Gas Companies’ require- 
ments; part Salary and Expenses or Commission. 
Car used for Travelling. 

Address, No, 7722, ** Gas Journat,”’ 11, Boit Court, 
Fueer Sreeer, E.C. 4. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT. 


WOKING DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 
ASSISTANT MANAGER. 


PPLICANTS for the above Appoint- 
ment are THANKED, and informed SAME HAS 
NOW BEEN FILLED. 
Wittiam H. Ey, 
Engineer and Manager. 





Gas-Works, 
Woking. 


HE South Metropolitan Gas Com 
any has a Vacancy on its Constructional § 
foran ENGINEER. The Duties will be whully those 
pertaining to the Design and Erection of New and Re- 
modelling of Old Plant. Experience in the conduct . 
a gas undertaking would be helpful, and a souD 





Telegrams: Pp H 
** Bripurmmat, LEICESTER.” LeicestzR 5096. 
Solicit enquiries for :— 

NATURAL BRITISH RIFYING MATERIAL, 
NATURAL HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
FIRST A rs DUTCH BOG ORE, 
BEST ALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
‘““PREPARED” AND “ UNPREPARED”’ 
ARTIFIOIAL OXIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


Lonpon OFFice : 
84/85, NorFoLK STREET, StRanv, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 
“ BarpvrmmatT Estranpd Lonpon.”’ CENTRAL 4545 & 4646, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
ERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has now been used for up- 
wards of 60 years. Reference given to Gas Companies, 








ion is indispensable. 
Salary, £1000 per Annum. ‘ 
Applications to be addressed to the undersigned. 


709, Old Kent Road, 
London, 8.E, 15, 
March 16, 1927. 





TO GAS METER MAKERS. 


HE South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany requires a SUPERINTEND! NT a4 = 
eter Shops (Making and Repairing). Salary. 4 ~ = 
Annum. Applicants for the position must have vo . 
First-Class Mechanical Training, possess * we 
knowledge of the Design and Construction A 
Meters, and must be Competent and Efficient , 
Managers. : 
Applications, giving full particulars es 
Experience, should be addressed : . 
** Superintendent,” 
Taw SecrETARY, 
SovurH MgrropoiitaN Gas ‘ 
709, Otp Kent Re 
March 21, 1927. 


tc Age and 


MPANY; i 
D, 9.B. 15. 





MARCH 30, 1927.] 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Coke-Oven Gas Project for all Germany . 

Gas Inspection Work in an American City . 

Is the Tankless Holder Capable of Improve- 
ment 

combined Gas and Electricity Supply at 
Retford . ° 

Treatment of Sulphate Effluents m 

A Windfall—Company Law—Central Elec- 
tricity Board— Trade Union Bill— The 
Unemployed. 

Trusts and Combinations 


Evening Star Lodge, No. salle ues 
Meeting . : fer oe a 

Forthcoming Engagements ; 

Personal. . .- + 

Obituary 

Electricity Supply Memoranda _ 

Electricity Supply from the Retford Gas. 
Works — Gas and Electricity under Joint 
Management. 

Coke-Oven Gas for Town Supplies—A Scheme 
to Embrace all Germany . 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search—Physical and Chemical Survey of 
the National Coal Resources. . 

The Caking Power of Coal—Fuel Research 
Board Investigation 

Low-Temperature Carbonization - _ Vertical 
Cast-Iron Retorts at the Fuel Research 
Station . . o 53 

“Telegas "’ Temperature Regulator 

Tankless Gasholders. By Harald Nielsen 

Midland Association of Gas Engineers and 
Managers—Annual Meeting at the Stanton 
Iron-Works . . 

London and Southern District Junior Gas 

Association— 

Carbonization—Present and Future. 


By 
S.H. Miles . . x 


GAS JOURNAL. 


CONTENT S. 


Scottish Junior Gas Association (Western 
District)— 
Metals Used in Gas-Works Practice. 
Robert Fife 
Scientific and Industrial Research— ‘Report 
of the Committee of the any Council for 
1925-26 815 | 





By } 
814 


Cyanogen Purification 816 
Coal and Bye-Products Exports 816 | 
Glover-West Retorts at Silkeborg . 817 | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Confidence in Gas. 818 
“L&N" Coal Distillation, ‘Ltd. 818 | 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Oil Gas Generator— Misch, O. : 

Gas Fires—South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany and Chandler, D 

Gas Manufacture—Humphreys & Glasgow, 
Ltd., and Stelfox, J. C 

Gas Cooking Apparatus— Radiation Limited, 
and Yates, H. J. 

Furnaces— Radiation Ltd., Brayshaw, 's. N. & 


Applications for Patents 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


House of Lords— 
Progress of Bills 
Commercial Gas Company’ s Bill 
Bognor Gas and Electricity Bill . 
| House of Commons— 
Progress of Bills 820 
Low-Temperature Carbonization - 820 
Dundee Provisional Order . - 820} 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation (Gas) Bill . Sar | 


820 
820 
820 





809 | 


“JOURNAL” OFFICE TELEPHONE. 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A Gas Bill Guarantee—An Appeal from 
Ipswich 
Successful 
Refund 


Assessment Appeal — A Large 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


European Gas Company, Ltd. — ame 
General Meeting > 
Gas Regulation Act Applications 
Presentations at Grays 
Radiation Limited $ 
| Gas Companies’ Results for 1926 
| Coal Trade Reports— 
North-East Coast . 
Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Midlands. . , 
Current Sales of Gas Products . 
Trade Notes ° : 
| Contracts Open 


| Stock Market Report . 


PARAGRAPHS. 


| German Gas Association 


Economic Use of Coke Oven Gas . 

| Measurement of Light ° 

| North British Association of Gas Managers— 
Accident Prevention * 6 . 4 

Prague New Gas Works . 

Low-Temperature Carbonization - - English 
and German Coals: A Comparison . ; 

Co-Partnership at Chester 

Extensions at Halifax—Gas Company's s 
Efficient Administration—Price of Gas at 
Kenilworth—Visit to the Manchester Meter 
Testing Station— Blackburn Smoke Abate- 
ment Exhibition . 


The -‘‘ Journal *’ Office Telephone Number is ‘‘ Centrai 6055.’’ 


For List of ‘‘ JOURNAL” Advertisers, see p. 


832. 
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Manufacturers of 


Weldless Steel Gas 


Mains 
with 


spigot and faucet joints, welded joints, 


etc., etc. 
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METERS — = Large & Small 


With the 82 years’ reputation for quality 
behind them. Unsurpassed for accuracy and 
durability. Manufactured throughout of finest 
materials by the most expert craftsmanship. 
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Branches at: 
ORIGINAL DRY METER “ao 3 CORNER a OV LTO 3 1S S GEBELFAST, BIRMINGHAD, 
MADCHESTER On-THE 
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PARKINSON’S 


EXPERIMENTAL METERs, 
PRESSURE GAUGES, 


Main THERMOMETERS, 
&c., &c. 


TEST METER WITH 
CENTRAL DIAL. 





W. Lampe & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & CowAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 
1Ty Roan, Beut Barn Roan, Sequeeneny Smsee. 
BIRMINGHAM. RMEAU RoaD 
e BELFAST. 
“GasmeTens, B’aAM.” | « DeepayMent, BELFAST.” 
"Phone pre. "1210 Clerkenwell 2445 Midland, B'ham. 8874 Belfast. 
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